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A HUSTLING fruit and produce house of Atlanta 
found selling cost too high—and they found the 
remedy. They needed more frequent visits with 
their customers, and got them. They wanted to 
With 


cover a bigger territory, and did so. 
seventy-five long distance telephone solicitations a 
day to customers and prospects, a 1600% increase 
in telephoning, they rapidly extended distribution, 
increased business, and slashed sales cost in half. 


your present telephone facilities adequate, 
or properly arranged and distributed? Are 
you using an outgrown operating system, 
and are your employees trained in telephone 
use? The telephone question is the important 


The long distance telephone is making 
similar records for thousands of concerns in 
hundreds of lines of business. Salesmen are 
covering bigger territories by telephoning 
to customers they otherwise could not reach. 


Long trips are saved, appointments and 
solicitations made, and goods sold by tele- 
phone. Customers are pleased. They place 
their orders more quickly and are assured of 
quicker delivery. The telephone is a great 
factor in buying, as in selling, and it is a 
powerful tool in collections. It is saving 
millions of dollars annually for American 
business men. 


Are you using the economy of the tele- 
phone in your business as you should? Are 
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one today, in any business institution. 


Your concern, by calling the local Bell 
company, can have the Commercial Depart- 
ment make a study of the telephone in your 
business. In the meantime don’t wait but 
save by long distance. The telephone on 
your desk connects with the man or concern 
a thousand miles away just as it does with 
the office in the next block. Davy or night 
now—it is ready to put you in communication 
with the man you want. Number, please? 
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FRANKLIN 
TUBE 


Solves Many ‘Dyeing ‘Problems 


creel or in any other manner, delivering either by 


Yarn is wound directly from bobbins, cones, 
tubes, or cops, to the Franklin tube, on which it 
is dyed. 

In coloring by the Franklin Process the dye 
is forced completely through the package in both 
directions, insuring absolute penetration of every 
fibre and giving greater solidity, evenness, and 
brightness of color. 

The Franklin Package, fitted with a wooden 
kewer, can, after dyeing, be used directly in a 


rotation or over end. Some mills report it saves 
as high as 5c. a pound in winding costs 

Are you a mill executive ? If so, be sure to in 
vestigate the possibilities of this commission dyeing 
service. Send to-day for our handsome new book 
explaining the Franklin Process of dyeing in the 
wound form, and suggesting ways in which manu 
facturers can use this service for better profits. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Largest Job Dyers of Yarns in America 
also Yarn Spinners, Manufacturers Glazed Yarns 
PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE DENTON, ENG. 
New York Office: 66 Leonard Street 


SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
Greenville, S. C. 


COMMISSION DYERS OF YARN IN THE WOUND FORM 
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A Remedy 
For One Dye House Trouble 


NE of the many possible sources of trouble in the dye house is the 
use of improper alkalies—special alkali mixtures which are seldom 
uniform in strength and often of unknown or uncertain composition. 


For this reason the up-to-date dyer is inclining more and more to the 
use of straight 58% Soda Ash. Being a standard basic commodity, Soda 
Ash has a definite known composition and a published market value. With 
Mathieson 58% Soda Ash in his dye-bath formulas, the dyer is working 
with absolutely uniform alkali and can eliminate at least one source of 
trouble. 


In many eases where the so-called modified sodas are being used, the 
change to straight 58% Soda Ash also brings with it an immediate and 
substantial saving in alkali costs. For example, in preparing sulphur 
colors one pound of Soda Ash will do the same work as two pounds of 
modified soda. The desired results are obtained with half as much straight 
58% Soda Ash and at less than half the previous cost. 


Our technical staff will be glad to demonstrate 


these facts at any time to interested textile men. 


Thc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yizc 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


Caustic Soda~ Liquid Chlorine | /s \ \ SoaeaAsh~ Bleaching Powder 
Bicarbonate of Soda iis @P\3| Modified Virginia Soda 
Anhydrous Ammonia pray /*] Aqua Ammonia 
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Learning from the Bloodhound Man 










A man who owned a pair of bloodhounds went into the editorial office 
of a middle-western newspaper. Here he sought out the young man 
whose duty it was to read the “exchanges” or country weeklies and said 
to him: 

“Td like to fix it some way for you to cut out for me all pieces about 
any stores being broken into, horses stolen, chicken houses robbed, or any 
kind of meanness like that. I mean any sort of dirty work that would 
give me a chance to use my dogs.” 

He went on to explain that he intended to mail a circular telling about 
the work of his dogs to everybody that had been the victim of any depreda 
tior. 

“But it will be too late,” protested the young newspaperman. “By the 
time I cut out a clipping and mailed it to you and you sent a circular, 
there’d be no chance of your dogs ever picking up the trail.” 

The old bloodhound man smiled knowingly. 

“It’s the next time that I’m after. If I send a circular to a man who 
has been robbed he’s going to remember it the next time anything goes 
wrong in that community. If it doesn’t happen to him, he'll tell the 
other victim about it—likely he'll carry the circular around for a while 
and the chances are, in a good many cases, they'll phone or telegraph for 
me.” 

They did send for the bloodhound man and his dogs “next time,” 
as the young newspaperman found after the plan had been in operation 
for a while 

As in the case of the small-town victims of “dirty work” who were 
sought by the bloodhound man, there is often a “next time” for the 
mili men who read COTTON. Not every article that we publish telling 
how some other mill superintendent has trailed down the answer to a 
diflicult operating problem tills an immediate need for every reader, in 
spite of the fact that we try to select material that will be of assistance 
to the greatest number. 

But later on something comes up in the mill—something that is rob 
bing the profits and keeping the superintendent awake nights trying to 
find out what it is and how to trap it. Then he may recall that he had 
seen something referring to that particular form of depredation in a copy 
of COTTON. He can then refer to his filed copies and learn just how 
some other mill man trailed the profit-thief to its lair and ended the losses. 




























Every issue of COTTON should be preserved for use “the next time,” 
keeping a personal index that will suit the needs of the individual and his 






work. 

Nor are the editorial articles the only forces that are tracking down 
the culprits of industry. Sometimes the criminal may be a piece of inade- 
quate machinery or other equipment in the mill; or a suilable chemical 
compound may be needed. ‘The makers of the things described in the ad- 
vertising pages of COTTON have unearthed the reasons for losses in a 
great many mills. They use these pages to offer to textile men their as- 
sistance in detecting the plunderers of time, money and material. 









On practically every page of COTTON—text or advertising—there’s a 
clue to the solution of some textile mystery—-to be used now or the “next 
time.” 
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Marion T. Grimes 


Superintendent, Gluck Mills, 
Anderson, S. C. 











“Being very much interested in each issue of 
COTTON, I always look for my copy each 


month, and when it is even a day late, I am 








very much disappointed.” 
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Double and Confiscatory Taxes. 
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doubt, for that matter, if all the argument supports any 


taxation. There is one quite formidable argument 
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to be advanced against inheritance taxes. lates to 
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the element of confiscation which it involves. 


rather 


heritance tax is in essence the seizure of property 
than income, real or prospective, from property. 
validity of this argument can be visualized in the 

considering what would happen if government carrie 
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the fullest extreme the practice of 


earnings rather than confining its takings to earnings. 
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The result would be the killing of the goose that lays the 


golden eggs of revenue. Ultimately there would be no prop: 


erty to tax; the Government would own, or have dissipated, 


everything. 


On taxes that are predicated on 


erty, economie law sets up an invineible 
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Marion T. Grimes 


Superintendent, Gluck Mills, 
Anderson, S. C. 
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in so far as it can. While it was the first to enter it, the 
inheritance tax field was first taken over permanently by 
the States and it should be reserved for their exclusive 
exploitation. If some of them, like Florida, want to offer 
the bait of constitutional inhibition of such taxation, it is 
within their right to do so, and even that practice is no 
excuse for the Federal Government occupying the field. 
Estates taxes yield less than $100,000,000 to the Federal 
establishment. While to note how Uncle Sam has mulcted 
millions from the property of some multi-millionaire makes 
the ordinary citizen feel good, the practice is a dangerous 
one and may lead to evils that far offset the advantages. 


Long Range Weather Forecasts. 

While it probably is over-conservative in its attitude 
and no doubt unduly antagonistic toward outsiders who 
venture into its field, the United States Weather Bureau 
seems to have good ground for holding to its contention 
that no dependable basis has yet been found for forecast- 
ing weather conditions far ahead. 

For about a score of years, the Smithsonian Institution 
has been collecting data which it, or, rather, its assistant 
secretary, Dr. Abbot, hopes will supply a basis for reason- 
ably accurate weather forecasts months if not years in ad- 
vance. These data consist chiefly of records, made in 
widely separated quarters, of the sun’s radiation of heat, 
which varies and probably has much to do with the weather 
on this earth. But neither the Smithsonian as a body, nor 
Dr. Abbot, who has supervised the collecting of data bear- 
ing thereon, has attempted to make long distance weather 
forecasts. These data have been used by outsiders, who 
though no doubt able and sincere, are not outstanding 
meteorologists. While some of the forecasts put forth were 
proved by what happened during the past winter, the gen- 
eral character of their prophecies were not sustained by 
resulting facts. 

The discussion aroused by these forecasts probably will 
hasten the time when long distance predictions of undoubt- 
ed merit can be made; for it is hardly possible that the 
weather is not governed by laws which can be divined to 
the extent that their effect may be foretold far ahead. 
Meteorology is a comparatively new science and the undis- 
puted progress made therein has been rapid and immense. 
But it might be better to trust to the recognized leaders 
in that science than to outsiders, no matter how plausible 
the latter’s claims; at least it is better until the claims of 
the latter are proved beyond all question. 

The weather is such an eccentric phenomenon and sub- 
ject to so many variations that the casual observer may mis- 
interpret, that it is not difficult for one of unscientifie mind 
to put faith in almost any basis for predicting its mani- 
festations. The long range weather prophesies of vir- 
tually anybody will be borne out in some measure; for 
outright guesses should be sustained, in the long run, to an 
extent of around fifty per cent. 

It is well that the wish for such valuable information 
be not permitted to overrun sound judgment. If one wants 
to gamble on unofficial forecasts, just as many apparently 
sane persons gamble on prophecies made by professional 
fortune-tellers, no objection can be made. The scientific 
world often is reluctant to accept a discovery made by a 
novice but not many alleged ones that science’s votaries 
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For 


every exception, there are hundreds of cases as to which 


refused to accept proved in the end to be valid. 


the scientists were right. 


One-Man Power in the Senate. 


One can admire Vice President Charles G. Dawes for 
his bold criticism of the rules of the United States Senate 
without agreeing wholeheartedly with his particular con- 
tention. 

No doubt there are plenty of solid reasons for eriti- 
cizing “the greatest legislative body in the world” and there 
is some reason for the specific criticism with which its new 
presiding officer gave a severe jolt to that body. But there 
are two sides to the question of cloture, and the less one 
studies the subject the more one is apt to agree with the 
Dawes contention, while the more one studies it, the more 
likely one is to disagree with it. 

The question is whether debate in the Senate should 
be unlimited, which is now permitted by its rules. Modi- 
fied limitation on talk in the Senate is provided for by an 
amendment to the rules adopted several years ago. It is 
so moderate, however, that it is rarely applied and is vir- 
tually non-applicable to cases of most questionable abuse 
of the speaking privilege. These are the ones where a 
single Senator, usually during the closing days or hours of 
a session, uses his right to speak indefinitely as a club for 
black-mailing Congress in behalf of some pet demand, 
usually a local appropriation. He simply gets the floor, as 
the late Senator Tillman, of South Carolina, did on one 
occasion, and announces brazenly that if the Senate doesn’t 
come across he will talk until the session ends and thus pre- 
vent the passage of those last-minute measures on which the 
operation of the Government depends. Sometimes he suc- 
ceeds but not always. At the session prior to the last one, 
a western Senator thus prevented action on a deficiency ap- 
propriation bill solely because it did not contain an appro- 
priation for a pet reclamation project on his own State. 
The bill, without that item, was passed at the succeeding 
session. The delay did not do any particular harm and 
he gained nothing but a lot of recrimination for his ma- 
neuver. 

The undoubted evils adhering to unlimited debate in 
the United States Senate are surmounted in the long run 
by undoubted values. The first invariably are only inci- 
dental, the last frequently are fundamental. 

The one Constitutional right which can not be taken 
from it without its consent is a State’s representation in 
the United States Senate. This is probably the greatest 
protection that single States and small groups of States 
have against possible oppression by all the other States 
acting in concert against it or them. So long as it is pos- 
sible for one Senator or a small minority group to stand 
up and say “It shall not pass” there exists a counter to 
tyranny of the worst sort, which is that imposed by mere 
virtue of numbers. The South, with its peculiar problems 
that often excite a rampant but misguided interest in other 
sections, often has been saved from oppressive and foolish 
measures by that strategem. One needs to call attention 
only to the Lodge “Force Bill” of thirty years ago to show 
how vital to a State or section the right of unlimited de- 
bate in the United States Senate may be. 
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The late Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, remarked in 
his later years that while the no-cloture rule, seemingly, 
often had been made use of to kill legislation which the 
country demanded, it was noteworthy that time showed it 
never had prevented anything being ultimately done that 
the country truly wanted. 


The presumption is against at least ninety per cent of 
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the legislation proposed in Congress, and even indefinite 


delay in the passage ol that which is desirable rarely does 


great injury to anyone. Hence, the greater the difficulties 


that may be thrown in the way of the bills the 


passing ol 


long run, for the country. 


better it is, in the 


country truly wants a law, and needs 


be produced in the end regardless ot 


The Hand-to-Mouth Policy 


BY W. M. MecLAURINE. 


Most mills are combatng a new problem in their indus- 
trial life—a hand-to-mouth policy. It is new only from a 
comparative point of view. The hand-to-mouth buying 
policy has queered tradition and puzzled the manufactur- 
ers who for a long period have not had to cope with it. 

Many of our economists and practical business men say 
that it has come to stay, and offer some very good reasons 
for their opinions. Some that may be briefly listed are: 

1. That it keeps stock modern and salable all of the 
time, thereby making a quick turnover. 

2. Prevents overstocking. 

3. Prevents having capital tied up in stored stock, there- 
by reducing overhead in many ways. 

4. Style changes and demands make smal] fast orders a 
necessity. 

5. Wholesalers advantageous to 


find it 
keep in close touch with the market. 


and retailers 


6. Such contact is educative and enables them to keep 
pace with the trend. 

7. Transportation is so rapid that they can get efficient 
service. 

8. There is always a surplus of goods available and 
supplies can be secured without delay. 

There was a time in our economic history when pro- 
duction was not equal to consumption. The demand was 
equal to or greater than the supply. This furnished a stim- 
ulus to production and the marketing problem was largely 
a matter of simple distribution. 

Recent years, with the great evolution of machinery and 
methods, with high specialization and enlarged production 
centers have reversed the inequality. 

Production is, in many cases, outdistancing consumption 
and marketing, and the result is a weak, easily depressed 
and uncertain market. Many theories have been advanced, 
such as abnormal times, unsettled financial conditions, in- 
ternational relationships, readjustments, and dozens of 
other things. Doubtless all of these have played some part, 
but not nearly so great a part as the great and incontro- 
vertible law of supply and demand. 

Artificial devices have been used, various and sundry 
strategies have been tried, but artifice ana strategy must 
eventually give place to reality and fact. 

World demands change slowly, surely and steadily. The 
great industries of the world must change to meet these 
demands. The law of supply and demand must be met. 

There are two types of people that are unsafe to follow. 
One is that type that is always looking into the future or 
distance so far that he is lost as to present day affairs and 
needs of life. 

The other type is always looking down at the feet of 


the immediate that it gropes blindly on. 


present so intently 


The real leader looks out into the distance and gets his 
direction, interprets on-coming movements, makes his plans 
to meet them, then comes back to the immediate present 
and directs his affairs to this end. 

The cotton manufacturers of the United States, for the 


most part, give evidence of looking to the immediate future, 
and have absolutely disregarded fundamental and economie 
philosophy. 

They head large organizations and must run their plants 
regularly and sell their products at a profit to be success- 
ful. They 1 


This means, they must have orders. must dis 
pose of their products at profit or they can not 


a fair 
hope to survive. 

For fifteen months there has been gloom in the land; 
many mills have not had sufficient orders to run regularly, 
but they have run on and stored and stocked their ware- 
houses. They held until their storage got heavy from de 


They be- 


The law of supply and demand 


preciation in value, interest and other factors. 
come restless, desperate. 
shook his bony finger at their faces and sternly said, “You 
have broken my edict; you must pay the penalty. Sell 
your goods, dump them and break the market: sell 


nem 


at a loss and hurt yourself and everyone el indus- 


try.” 


Then the kind judge, Cooperation, 


volce 
claimed their attention, ‘Whatever hurts 
one else, no one man ean direct 


t 


sires regardless of the society of 


Overproduction is hazardous. Somet 


violated and the evil consequences may not 


is another infallible law, “Those that 


but there 


spiritual or natural law must pay; they may pay now, or 


pay later, but they must pay.” 

The economic law of supply and demand is so funda 
mental that it should be classed as a law of nature or nat- 
Henee, its violation is attendant with the bale 
This 


of some pedantic teacher to a group of students, and so it 


ural law. 


ful consequence. sounds like a professional lecture 
is. The class is a group of men in the University of Hard 
Knocks and like the true Modernist, some of its members 
feel that with new conditions new laws are operative and 
old laws are passing with the old order. Temporary laws 
pass, but fundamental laws are abiding. 

But the mill men say they can’t get orders sufficiently 
fast and sufficiently large to keep their mills running stead 
ily, mills 


and they must keep their running steadily in 


order to handle their overhead. 
For example, a mill with a thousand looms and all rur 


ning can turn out production which will allow that part, 
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be sold at a profit. Suppose 
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s able to dispose of half of its production; that 


red. That means breaking 


means the other half will be 


f s adopted as a general policy for a 


ong period of time 


Let one thousand mills do this same thing, and like sink- 


uicksand they go deeper and deeper. They show a 


pre fit on goods s and on goods in storage, but 


it reckoning comes Stored goods begin to get 


he market knows this, the market weakens, down 


‘ } 1 4 ; ] 
to cost. down below eos " down to where loss ot stored foods 


is greater than gain on roods sold to order. Balanee the 
books. 
Men will tell you business was good for six months, but 
bad. 
Why? 


They seem to think some- 


the last six months it was Cotton mill business has 


been bad for fifteen months. Are the cotton manu- 
facturers helping it get better? 
how they can violate the economic law and get away with 
it. Let them get up on a tall building and roll off and see 
Let them place their hand on a red 
If they 


are successful in these two experiments and escape without 


if it will harm them. 
hot piece of metal and see if it will burn them. 


injury then they can adopt any policy they desire and get 
away with it. 

There is another angle from which this subject should 
be viewed. If the production of present spindles and looms 
cannot be cared for, is it the part of wisdom to be econ- 
tinually expanding in the same lines? Are Chambers of 
Commerce and industrial agencies really contributing to the 
general good in always trying to get new mills established 
and heralding the wonderful opportunities that only theo- 
retically exist? 

This 


intended to treat the subject of expansion in 


Perhaps a pause for explanation is needed here. 
discussion is 
regard to the United States and not to a particular sec- 


tion. If it is the part of wisdom for a mill to change loca- 


tions, that is, from one section to another, or even from 
one state to another, the statements made do not apply. 
One of the chief points that the writer desires to drive home 
is the continuous increase of spindles and looms in the 
nation. Textile production is no longer a local problem. 
Sense must 


that 


It is a problem that touches eve ry textile mill. 
be employed in any further expansion. It may be 
expansion in certain lines are possible, but what are the 
lines, and how ean one know? 

It seems, at the present time, that cotton manufactur- 
ers have just about reached the same condition that the 
ecotteu farmer has. Curtailment of growth of 


southern 
spindles and looms is necessary. The yarn mills are per- 
haps a better example than the weaving mills. 

There is a production which yields profit and meets the 
just, economic social need. Beyond that production, dis 
This means that economie demand justifies 
Beyond that 


Is it infinity? 


aster impends. 
spindles and looms up to a certain number. 
What 
limitless? The only answer that ean 


“xy 


number is danger. is that number? 


Is it 


that it 


be given now is 


Per- 


The world is imbued with a peculiar psychology. 


haps it is because the rank and file of the people are gaudy 
winged butterflies always looking for something beautiful 
and dazzling and soon to be caught and consumed in the 
flame of their senseless desires. 


Study filling stations, grocery stores, drug stores, and 
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thousands of vocations in life and see how blindly so many 
people rush to their own disaster, or the disaster of some 
one else, because they never stopped to consider the funda- 
What the safe number of spindles is for the 
It may be 


mental law. 
United States no one has ever attempted to say. 
40,000,000. Ii 
the 5,000,000 extra would not only imperil themselves but 


so, then 45,000,000 would be too many and 


harm every spindle in place. ‘These suggestions may ap- 
peal to some as wild-eyed theory and to them they may 
be, but to those who read and understand they are not 

A condition is facing the 
How shall they handle it? 


Production must 


But back to the main line. 
cotton manufacturers today. 
Only two suggestions oceur to the writer. 
be brought to the proper ratio to demand. 
That means that production must be decreased for the 
present at least. Who is going to do it, and how will it 
There is no one to do it except the manufac- 
The manu- 
facturers control it. How will it 


There are two ways to do it, and only two. 


be done? 
turers. The buyers do not control production. 
Then they must do it. 
he done? 
The first way is by intelligent cooperation and plan 
ning. This can only be done by carefully studying world 
demands, stocks on hand, possible contingencies, retrospec- 


Not 


the trend of, your particular mill, but kinds, qualities, quan- 


tions and an intelligent interpretation of the trend. 


tities and the economic relationships with which the tex- 
tile industry is related. The second way is blindly groping 
into destruction and annihilation of many good mills—the 
survival of the fittest. 

Banks both 


censured and praised by different classes of people be- 


Sometime ago the Federal Reserve were 


cause of their deflation policy. It is true many people lost 
heavily because of that policy, yet the financial world has 
moved on sufficiently far to interpret their policy as safe, 
Even those who lost heavily would 


sane and economic 
have lost more heavily if the impending disaster had not 
been averted by rather drastic means. 

Deflation of production in textiles must come, and if no 
other means except calamity can impress this upon the 
manufacturers then they will be taught in this method. It 
is much better to lose a little than lose a lot. 

Small organizations, weak organizations, even large or 
ganizations are “selling their birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage.” They are feeding the lion so that it will grow strong 
enough to devour them. 

But curtailment, or working to orders which often means 
curtailment, will make overhead so great that profit will 
Which is the more economic in business? That 
a sure margin of 


vanish. 
brings i 


steady flow of activities which 


profit, or that sporadic, highly speculative business in 


which fortunes are made or lost according to forced con- 
ditions? 

A properly balanced business should always be able 
to establish the correct ratio between overhead and produe 
tion. To be sure this is a theory, but it is an economie 
theory based upon a fundamental law. Most overhead ex 
penses are pitched for maximum production and good con 
ditions. 

According to some of the recognized statisticians there 
is a depression for every inflation and vice versa. But under 
intelligent leadership the depression is not quite so great 


as the inflation. Therefore the forward movement is always 
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a little above the horizontal, considering from a grapl 
point of view. 
Why should overhead be loaded for a condition whic) 


exists only for half of the time during the lift 
dustry ? 

If overhead were weighted for periods ol 
than for periods of suecess, this defiant giant 


bloek 


Some months ago the manufacturers of 


head” might not retrenchment. 


Georgia had a 
living example of overhead expenses and its attendant dis 
aster. 

The insurance carriers appealed to the Insurance Con 
missioner for an increase in rates on Compensation Insur 


from every dollar 


44.5 


ance. The facts submitted indicated that 
paid to the carriers by the manufacturers, 
taken out for overhead. 


Manufacturers were of the opinion 
too great, but the carriers apparently justifi 
as their request was granted. 


Many 


quest had not 


were of the opinion, however, that 


heer granted, they would nave reduced 


Spinning Discussion Held at Charlotte 


I eld at 
Associatior 


Comme ree 


Another practical discussion on spinning was 
the meeting conducted by the Southern Textile 
on Friday, the 13th of Mareh, at the Chamber of 


Hall, in Charlotte, N 


ning Division, of 


C., under the auspices of the Spin- 
Carl R. 
’.) Mills, is the chairman 


+ 


vhich Harris, assistant superi 
tendent, Inman (S. ( 
A good erowd, which manifested an interest in 


Harris 


Marshall Dilling, president 


cussion, was present. Mr. condueted the 


sion in his usual able manner. 
of the Association, opened the meeting by ealling 


Robert W. 


voeation. 


upor 


Philip, associate editor of Corton, for the n 
After the 
Harris. 


The disenssion at the morning session was devoted to the 


ng was turned 


prayer, the meeting 


to Chairman 
subject of spinning room humidity and the possibilities ot 


increasing it, without ill effects, to secure an improved 
breaking strength, and in considering different shapes of 
bobbins for use on filling wind for warp yarn. 
“While sitting here looking over this body of men,” 
said Mr. Harris in opening the discussion, “the thought 
came to my mind as to how many mills were represented, 
and I thought: if each one of us endeavored to visit each 
of the mills here represented, it would take a good bit of 


our time; in fact it would take so much time away fron 
our jobs that we probably wouldn’t have any jobs. And 
then I thought how much good we might get out of a meet 
ing like this if each. man would approach the diseussio1 
with an open and inquiring mind, ready to ask questions 
and give his opinion on the other fellow’s problem. 

“T happened to know of a mili in the lower part of the 
state that was beating our plant so much that I wanted to 
it, and | 150 miles to look 


But I am frank to say that I did not find out 


go to see drove about through 


that 
anything that the superintendent could not have told me 


mill. 


in ordinary eonversation, and IT came away from that mil 


puzzled. 


“Gentlemen, we can thrash out things at these meetings 


and get practically the same benefit we would by visiting 


the mills. And right here I want to drop a little idea that 


FOO 


ne questio 


questior 


per cent 
breaking stre1 
eent anywhere 
some time ago, 
they would 
And, as a matt 
right kin« 
vou have trouble 
eral effect that 
this question, 
ondition, and 
question: Why 
considerably 
the resultant ill etfects 
Mr. Harris then opened 
“T am not 
responded H. Gilmer W 


times when we 


pre pared 


only 
haven’t sufticient hu 


, 
have used and an 


about, and they are work 
never beer 
me, and now 

Called upon for 


+} 
) 
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as humidity in the spinning room is concerned, I think you 
will find that the average spinner tries to maintain about 60 
while 


per cent relative humidity. Under those eonditions- 


I am not prepared to say authoritatively—I find very little 


trouble with lapping up.” 

“What percentage do you recommend for spinning, Mr. 
Culpepper?” asked the chairman. 

“That depends on the numbers.” 

“Well, sav on 30s and 40s out of inch cotton,” suggest- 
ed Mr. Harris. 

“For that we recommend a humidity of 62 per cent,” 
replied Mr. Culpepper. 
next 


“And what regain will that give you?” was the 


question. 
“Approximately 71% per cent,’ answered Mr. Culpep 
per. 


“Would 


conditions were such that 


vou recommend a higher relative humidity if 


the machinery would take care 


of it—would you get a stronger yarn?” asked the chair- 


man, 

“But I 
check the 
In the 


“Oh, absolutely,” responded Mr. Culpepper. 


think the general rule to follow would be to 
amount of humidity by the exposure or time limit. 
spinning room, if you earry say 60 or 65, and if vou have 
a doffing period of five or six hours on fine yarn, your 
staple will absorb more moisture than if you were making 
coarse yarns and had a shorter doffing period.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Harris, “but do your people not 
state plainly that your absorption at the spindle is a great 
deal less than it is in the room generally?” 
“Absolutely,” said Mr. “but 


constant. Your yarn will not absorb to the 


Culpepper, there is a 
ratio that is 
full extent of the regain of the atmospherie condition of 
the room, but there is a ratio which is constant, and there 
is not a great deal of difference in it.” 

“Well, under atmospheric conditions that gives us a 
room regain of 714 per cent, what would it be in the yarn, 
as a matter of fact?” queried Mr. Harris. 

“Approximately 64 per cent,” was the reply. 

“Then we are not getting the breaking strength we 
might get. if we were running the humidity higher,” said 
Chairman Harris. 

“No,” admitted Mr. Culpepper, “but there is of course 
a limit in all things. The staple has a great deal to do 
with it, and the condition of the cotton, whether new or old, 
ete,” 

Smith Williams, of the Bahnson Company, Winston 
Salem, N. C., was next ealled upon for an expression, with 
particular reference to the statement that the English mills 
carry a higher relative humidity. 
responded Mr. Williams, 
and I have no knowledge of the operation of the English 


But 


I have talked with gentlemen who have been to England 


“T have never been to Europe,” 


mills; whether they run for production or quality. 
and who know a great deal about English mills, and they 
claim that they are not as ‘hoggish’ as we are; that they 
run, not entirely for production, but for quality. Peter 
Quinn tells me that the English mills open their cotton three 
or four weeks prior to carding it. This, with the natural 
high relative humidity of the English coast, has a great 
deal to do with the lack of lapping up on the rolls, in my 
judgment. I believe one of the things our mills ought to 


do is to humidify the opening rooms and keep the cotton 
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open as long as possible. 

“I think most of the engineers—Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., J. E. Sirrine & Co., Robert & Company—agree with 
the statement of Mr. Culpepper and recommend and speci- 
fy 60 to 65 degrees relative humidity in the spinning room. 
A great many of the eastern mills will let the boss weaver 
and the spinner run the humidifying wherever they want 
to run it to suit their work, and then in the finishing de- 
partments they take charge of it and put the regain there 
themselves. 

“You were speaking a moment ago about the breaking 
strength of yarn. I believe that 150 degrees Fahrenheit in 
England, and 150 degrees Fahrenheit here, would throw 
off the same amount of heat. I believe that humidity of 
the same number of eubie inches of moisture will do the 
same thing anywhere, and if travelers and rings do not 
rust in England, under the same humidity conditions, there 
must be some difference in the materials. It stands to rea- 
son that the same number of grains of moisture per cubic 
foot would do the same thing wherever it was.” 

“That is what I have always felt,’ said Mr. Harris. 
“That there is a peculiar condition that they could run a 
higher humidity than we can, unless there is something.” 

“Those people over there have been trained under that 
heavy English fog,’ said Mr. Williams, “and it might be 
like the story of the fellow who was in his cups, and slip- 
ped in trying to walk down some steps. His friends laugh- 
ed at him and asked if he was hurt, but he said no, that 
was the way he came down all the time. They may just be 
able to handle it better than we do. If I were going to 
humidify an English mill, the system would be much lighter, 
and it is much lighter here than it is in Texas and Okla- 
homa. But as to whether the English run a higher relative 
humidity, I don’t know.” 

“Do we actually know that they maintain a higher hu 
midity in English mills than they do here?” asked Mr. Cul- 
pepper. 

“They allow a greater regain,” said Mr. Harris. “They 
set a higher standard of regain than we do.” 

“T understand the English adopted 8% per cent as a 
basis for adjustment. Is it not customary to use 8 per 
eent?” asked Mr. Culpepper. “I that 
question because, although the English climate is more 


was interested in 
favorable to spinning, the generation of heat must be the 
same per number of spindles, and the heat has to be taken 
care of in order to produce a certain amount of regain. 
I would just like to know if the English mills do carry a 
higher. humidity than we do.” 

Here Mr. Dilling related an incident regarding the ef 
fects of humidity. “We are making a yarn for a certain 
customer, and last summer it was very satisfactory to him. 
This yarn was shipped and stored in his warehouse which 
was next to his office, which was heated with steam heat, 
and during the summer months the yarn was satisfactory in 
every way. Along in cold weather, in December, they com- 
plained about the breaking strength. Our records showed 
that it was just as good. We carried on a correspondence 
in regard to it, we tested samples at our plant and they 
would break a certain thing, and finally they came to our 
plant and brought some samples out of some of the bales. 
We went into the mill and tested out some yarn, taking 
some bobbins off the frame and reeling them in the eus- 
tomer’s presence, and they said they couldn’t understand 
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why it would break with us and not with them. After we 
were through with breaking the yarn, he pulled a sample 
out of his pocket and said, ‘Break this.’ The 
had been testing was breaking at 290, and he said, ‘This 
We put his sample on the automatic 


yarn we 


will break at 225,’ 
machine, and stepped back, and it went around to 291.’ He 
said, ‘What did you do to it?’ and I said, ‘Nothing. You 
saw me reel off the right number of yards, and break it 
inder the same conditions. A while ago you saw us put 
this test weight on there and try the machine for accuracy.’ 
You have so much 


I showed him where we tested it and found 


‘Oh,’ he said, ‘now I see what it is. 
moisture in it,’ 
it had 744 to 8 per cent moisture, and we went back to the 
office, and we found that the yarn was being shipped to 
them and put in this warehouse that was heated by steam 
and that it 
about four per cent or two numbers, and broke about 25 


set there and dried out, and it sized lighter, 


per cent lighter, and the whole thing was in the amount of 
and 


In our plant it has 7} 
I 


9 


humidity that was in the yarn. 
8 per cent, and in his storage room it was reduced down 


,” 


to 144 and 2. 


“T believe it was Solomon who said that a fool is known 


by the multitude of his words,” observed Mr. Winget, “and 
I don’t want to classify for that, but I think Mr. Dilling 
has brought out a point I am glad to see mentioned. I 
have never been able to get yarn to break as low in Gas- 
tonia as it does in Philadelphia. I have been up there and 
ooked over their breaking machine, and it is just like ours, 
that Mr. Dilling’s 
good deal for us. I find more trouble with sam- 
ples than anything else. We bundle up a bunch of samples 


and send them up there by mail, and when they get there 


so I am inelined to believe statement 


irgues a 


they do not break so good.” 

“Tt looks to me like that is a point for these humidifier 
salesmen,” commented I. B. Covington, manager, Wades 
boro (N. C.) Manufacturing Company. “They 


be up in Philadelphia trying to sell those folks some humid 


ought to 


fiers.” 


J. R. Wikle, division manager and superintendent, Ella 
Mill, Consolidated Textile Corporation, Shelby, N. C., was 
called upon, and replied that “we have experimented quite 
a lot with humidity, and about a year ago we had nine 
humidifiers in the spinning room. We put in six more and 
found we got the best results when our wet and dry bulbs 
were 12 degrees apart. We have our automatic controls 
set.for that. Our carding and spinning is all in one place, 
and we built a false partition within six or seven feet of 
the floor so that all the humidity would stay in the spinning 


room.” 
Pe i 


Company, Greenville, S. C., 


Buff, overseer of spinning, American Spinning 
called 


stated that in his room in their coarse yarn mill, on 10s 


was next upon, and 
to 16s, he earries an average of 55 per cent relative humid- 
ity and gets what he ealls good results. In the cloth room, 
30s warp, he said he runs about 62 per cent, and that he 
has had no trouble with rusted rings and very little lap-ups. 
On 49 frames in the coarse varn mill, he said, he very 
often will have as low as six ends down on the whole job. 
His regain, he said, figures about 7 per cent. 

“Did you ever try experimenting with the humidity per- 
centages in the cloth mill?’ asked the chairman. 

“The figure I gave is about where we find it runs best,” 
said Mr. Buff. “I find if you get higher than that it gets 


” 
damp and runs worse. 
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The chairman then called upon L. L. Brown, 


superintendent, Clifton (S. C.) Mfg. Company, for 


mation regarding the humidity he carries in his coars: 
fine goods mills. 
“On 13s, we run 8 degrees difference between the 


and dry bulbs,” responded Mr. Brown. “It figures 


about 65 per cent. We average a of aroun 


75 to 80. 
ence to get best results. 

“What humidity are you carrying, Mr. Edwards?” the 
Mills 


temperat ure 


In the fine mill we run about 10 degrees differ 


chairman asked the superintendent of the Icemorlee , 
of Monroe, N. C. 

“All I can get t rough 

“Do you have any trouble wit 

“We have some trouble with rusting,” 
“but we scour and keep the work runnir 

“T carry 64 to 66, spinning 10s to 
Lanier, superintendent, Oxford (N. ( 
tind our work runs better tl 
start our humidifiers 
machinery. We get 
under normal conditions, we 
always do that on 


up the building, 


April, anyhow.” 


The chairmar 


you know what pe 


earrving in the sp 
the men present 
wer. 

The next speaker was L. E 
Highland Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N 
rest of the folks here. 

We get 
question we 
My obset 
We re 


the air all gummy and sticky, while if 


are sort of like the 


sufficient equipment. all we ea to 60 on 


26s to 30s. But the ne was about 


were d 
rusting rings and travelers. 


not admit enough fresh air. 


> 1] 
fresh air we ould 


proper amount of 


come the rust, and we could get away fr 


dition and get better running work. 


in too much mucky, close, damp, re-wo1 


a condition that will rust and caus 


admit a proper amount of fresh an 


properly, will be beneficial to us. 


W. W. Beekne 


wright, S. C., stated that on 


l, superintendent, Arky 
eoarse nun 
hold right around 60 per cent. Like 


Sometimes we cet 


get all we can. 
Mr. Crowley, of ' 
Mr. Anderson said with regard air. “We 


have never had any trouble in the spinning room, but in th 


Camden, said he 


frec} 


to letting in 


weave room, we have a good bit of rusting where we do 
f 


not let in the air. If we let it in it will keep it of 


“T would just like to ask a question in that connee 


tion,” requested Mr. Dilling, “with reference to the amount 
of rust or gummy substances that may result from the use 
of the improper quality of water. You know, some of us 
use water from wells, some from streams, and others from 
city supply—and especially with regard to the city sup- 
ply, which has been treated with chemicals, ete. Some of 
these things may have an effect of causing the deposit of 
the moisture on the machinery in the form of rust. If any- 


(Continucd on page 621.) 





Raw Materials. 
ihe boll weey The Slo 
gan of “reduced acreage,” the 


yearly evidence of home mar- 


kets 


American-made products, and 


unfilled completely by 
the disquieting factor and ap 
set always occasioned when 


an unusual new industrial de 


COTTON 


Scientific Trends with a Textile Slant 





The cotton industry lives, moves and progresses in 
terms of seven motivating factors which make up the 
structure of its life. The place which cotton holds in 
national wealth is determined by the proper balance 
and contributing action of each of these just as the entire 
bulk of national wealth is made up, to a very large de- 
gree, of the action of these same factors upon the ability 
of all industry to make fullest use of them 


The value of cotton to national wealth, as a national 
asset, and as a desirable investment and livelihood to the 
individual or the group depends upon the degree to 
which these seven fundamentals are applied to the con- 
No part of the industry can escape 
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methods of utilization, rates 


and control, ete., present 1S 
sues and eall for decisions 
which affect the whole face 


of the industrial map. 

The average manufacturer, 
who has not made an exten 
sive study of the power situ 
ation, can hardly appreciate 


the alterations caused by ‘the 











mand for any new materia] duct of business. ‘row! l t 
eg ‘ a . growth and development of 
show tsel{ ee) ; their influence or the reaction of any serious alteration ; 
» OURNE TO eure, in status of any one of them; any branch of the industry — electrical power systems. For 
once and for all, any tendeney is incomplete without proper application of the lessons jean, and the other sources 
f { troll; . to be learned from the general trends of any of them. wa , 
ot the controlling factors in of industrial power are in 


the industry to be lulled into 


a sense of security when the 


supply of the staple falls as 


sentative and significant. 


far short of normal demand 


as a disastrous crop year 

brings about, be it from anv 

cause whatsoever. The mar 

gin of carry-over is too slen . 
is ; ‘ change in policy. 


der even in normal times and 
provides nothing whatever for emergencies. 
It seems to us, however, that its chief weakness lies in 


failure to provide for the safety of the capital investment. 


The usual methods of recovery ol adverse business re- 


actions comprise either the development of new markets, 


mereased volume sales with lower percentage of profit per 


holding of quantities of goods for a 


None of these excellent 


unit, or speculative 
price and for strategic marketing. 
metheds of protecting oneself against losses occasioned in 
other manners are possible where the total available supply 
of raw material has to be doled out on such a hand-to-mouth 
basis that it is scarcely possible to share it so that uniform 
manutacturing conditions and capacities can be maintained. 
Power. 

Second in importance only to materials of the industry 

is the matter of the energy to be utilized for the various 


processes of converting these materials, its source, type, 
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GROWTH IN MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS 
A. Relative investment in electric utilities in U. S. compared 
to each and all of the rest of the world. B. Growth of value 
of electric properties in a typical cotton-mill region. C. Pro- 


portional investment in electric power, compared to farm- 
ing, manufacturing and all other investment in the nation’s 
wealth. 


Data to be useful must be properly interpreted; the 
greatest statistical bulk in the world is ineffective before 
discerning and far-sighted interpretation of an amount 
that is just far-reaching enough in scope to be repre- 
An obscure collection of data 
may present very significant information of a condition 
that is little realized and the amassed figures of a large 
collection of commonplace and scarcely noticed events 
frequently point the way that indicates the wisdom of 
falling in with a general trend or making an abrupt 


some sections becoming obso 


lete in the face of the new 
giant. 


The 
United States oceupies in the 


place which the 
development of electrical er 
ergy and the parallel rise in 
industrial strength, the pro 
portional investment in this 
utility compared with the two chief activities of the nation 
(farming and manufacturing), and the growth of electric 
power activities in the textile centers are phases of the 
problem which point the way, to neglect which is relega 
tion to the group which stands still and then dwindles away 
Labor Efficiency. 

While the South continues to congratulate itself upon 
its general freedom from unionization, the general trend 
of growth of such organization in the rest of the country 
is still upward. Trades-membership also inereases, which 
perhaps indicates a growing sense of responsibility among 
the unionized forces regarding the performance of their 
work. Certainly the union sets whatever standard may 
exist in the organized trades. Perhaps the sense of the 
reflected in the fact that 
unionization makes no gain, an indication that a class ot 


whole matter is “white-collar” 
people who think perhaps more shrewdly than tradesmen 
have found the system wanting for the solution of their 
problems. 

There can be little hope of permanent solution of labor 
uneasiness and unreasonableness in a program of adminis 
tration of industry that fails to take into account the re 
actions upon a continuous program of work which can be 
brought about by failure to provide ample supplies of 
materials or of outlets for product. Usually the trouble 
is at the source of industrial organization and it is a very 
lame excuse in this day of scientific forecasting of business 
conditions to excuse a cut or a lay-off by the terse state 
ment of “dull market conditions.” We must come to the 
point of laying down a program of manufacturing and 
marketing, and basing considerations of price, upon the 
ultimate end of the planning for a continuous market for 
the labor just as surely as we do for assured profit for the 
and the place to assure it is in the orig 





invested capital 
inal planning. 
Finance. 
Disclosure of the trend of the average individual’s plan 
of investment rather gives the benefit of a large propor 
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tion of invested money to the stocks, representing commer- 
cial enterprise, and to the properties which house them and 
their workers. This is to be expected, yet it does not seem 
to have penetrated to the mind of the average individual, 
first, how important proper financing is to the success of 
an industry, and second, how necessary it is that provision 
be made, with the financing, for carrying the financing 
charges adequate to span the period which shall secure suc- 


4.43TAX EXEMPT BONDS 

10.6 % TAXABLE BONDS 
a ee % MORTGAGES AND 
«4 NOTES 

16.1 2 MISCELLANEOUS 

247% REAL ESTATE 

-31.3% STOCKS 


Analysis of a large number of personal estates, showing the 
trend toward which proportional division of the in- 
vestment is running. 
cess of an enterprise. The individual’s general ignorance 


of matters financial is reflected in the conduct of many 
business arrangements. 

Some progress has been made in that the world has had 
a rather wholesome, if dearly bought, lesson in the efficacy 
The 


value of modern mathematical science to business should be 


of the capitalistic system of administration. chief 


its contribution to our knowledge of what will be demanded, 
Then 


proper financing should be undertaken, not with distrust 


in time and cost, for the success of any enterprise. 


nor fear nor prejudice, but with confidence and employ- 
ment of the best available experience to accomplish it. 
Money is the lubricant of successful business enterprise 


and should be esteemed and appreciated for its true value 


of being of service. 
Markets and Imported Competition. 

The volume of goods imported into the American mar- 
ket, at present, and absorbed eagerly and willingly, seems 
to indicate a factor of potential outlet for American indus 
try that is either lost sight of altogether or else a solution 
of the problem, in methods of manufacturing and supplies 
of the proper types of raw and semi-manufactured mate 
rials to meet the specialized demand, is still in abeyance. 
Not only is the volume a large one, but, particularly in the 
style markets, the proportion it bears to the total volume of 
sales is sufficiently large to warrant extra effort on the 
part of finished goods mills to attempt to capture some of 
it. It is doubtful if the present state of the cotton industry 
is sufficiently advanced to warrant complete concentration 
of output of any mill on such potential markets, but it is 
safe to assume that each finished goods mill could afford 
to speculate on one specialty and develop reputation (and 
ability) in this specialty. This goes particularly for the 
new finished goods mills in the South, who have the whole 
world yet before them and no particular fame in brands, 
attached to their names. 

Merchandise imported into the United States last year 
amounted to about one twenty-fifth, in value, of that manu- 
factured here, and every textile man is conscious that the 
textile industry was one of the real sufferers from this 
condition. It is not expected that small mills could pos- 
sibly achieve national dominance in large volume of brand- 
ed finished goods, but development of the craftsman status 
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would be an investment with far-reaching possibilities 
Advertising. 

The controversy as to whether we should be concerne: 
with the proportion which advertising expense bears to 
total expense of doing business or to the increase in volume 
of sales falls into the background beside consideration of 
the effectiveness of each dollar spent in the advertising 
7 


budget to promote and preserve permanent and progressivé 
field. 


Little fear ot prese nt costs or econeern wit! 


status of the product in the competitive 


of present results may be felt if the effort and expendit 


product more and 


of each month and each year sees th 


more firmly fixed in the market in such manner that the 


is to develop 


next logical step for the manufacturer of it 


small individual demand-characteristics with each brand 


so that these individual elements are constantly associated 


with the central idea of the major brand-characteristic it 
self. 


proper enough efforts in themselves but the real 


Prints, special finishes, quality-standards, ete., ar 
objective 
of manufacturing (which advertising should pave the way 
for, extend, and foster) should be to fix central brand and 


upset DY 


quality ideas with individuality which can not be 


I seasonal 


style vagaries, so that each succeeding issue of a 


product should be merely an amplification and extension 
of the basie idea upon which the brand is conceived, and 
not a hit-or-miss spurt, from season to season, which ean 
be upset by the competition of any clever conceit. 
Transportation. 
How the goods are moved must be a fundamental « 
sideration when a certain manufacturer of important auxil 
iary machinery feature-advertises that his plant is con- 
veniently situated on the main hard road so that his eus 
tomers may obtain emergency shipments by truck. This, 


compt titive sell- 


undoubtedly, has its advantages in closely 
ing. 

But in the whole expense of marketing a product the 
cost or delivery, whether paid by shipper or consignee, is 
out of all proportion to the value of the material shipped. 
It presents striking inconsistencies in such matters as build 
ing materials, where a weight reduction is a commercial 
coup, and the manufacturer of cork products can dominate 
i relative field in which a plaster-board manufacturer, witl 
his heavier material, is forced to compete. 

Perhaps the 


voices a protest that is more than the plaint of the drive: 


nation-wide movement for better roads 


of pleasure vehicles. At least, the Government is solidly 
hack of the 


dividual States to examine their own ae 


movement and it is certainly up to the 1 
tions and policies 
carefully to see to it that they are not guilty of blind se 
tionalism, to the detriment of their own general good. Ni 
State can afford to have one half its roads perfect and the 
other half a reproach. It is inevitable that the well-served 
half will pay the additional hauling cost of goods drawn 
from the ill-fated section. 

Road-haulage is no solution, however, for the general 
run of goods transportation, at least not yet. Continually 
rising rates of freight and non-parallel degrees of service 
therewith point to a not distant dav when more than elee- 
trie power will be centralized and put into super-systems 
The freight carriers will have to solve this justified con 
plaint or give place to more efficient means of transporta 
tion, grouped within the control and administration of a 


smaller and more directly responsible body. 











Planning. 


Every man who expects to build a home, either draws 
a detailed plan of his ideas, or he employs someone else 
to do this. He then studies his plans carefully to see 
whether they contain the elements which he desires, the 
way in which he desires them, the cost, efficiency, time and 
many other things which his own individuality suggests. He 
then proceeds to modify or approve them as the case may 
be. Then, he puts his plans into intelligent exeeution, often 
further amending and modifying them as their practical 
applications necessitate. 

All people, who are wise, plan how they shall spend 
their time, their energies and their money. 

Often, success or failure is determined by this one ele- 
ment of business life. 

I venture to say that not one man in ten ean tell you 
how he spends any of the three suggested possessions, with 
any degree of accuracy or intelligence. 

We know how much salary we make and how much we 
have or do not have at the end of the week or month or 
year. We have no idea of how we spent it or of how we 
should have spent it. 

We know that we work eight, ten, or twelve hours each 
day, but how we spend it, or how we should spend it, we 
do not know, We know that we often are exhausted, bodily 
and mentally, at the end of the day, but we do not know 
whether our job requires that we should be in that condi- 
tion, or whether it is due to our own intelligence or lack 
of intelligence. 

Confusion is one of the most costly factors in private 
life. It costs money, time, effort, and a 
hundred other details that could be strung out with but 
little thinking. 

This day of industrial activity is exacting in its de- 
mands. We must meet the requirements or be supplanted 
by others. Planning appeals to me as one of the effective 
measures that may be used in the economic distribution of 


and industrial 


the overseer’s efforts. 

In discussing the duties and responsibilities of the 
overseer, there was indicated quite a group. To look at 
them hastily, their discharge seems almost impracticable 
and impossible, but with careful planning, the overseer can 
not only discharge these, but can have time for others. 

The objectives of this conference are: 

1. To impress upon the group that planning is a neces- 
sary element in industrial life. 

2. To have the members of the group to study the meth- 
ods they may employ in making out a plan. 

3. To make a plan, setting forth some of the duties, 
their importance and sequence, ete. 

In order to get the group started on this discussion, it 
is suggested that the group shall refer to the conference 
on “Duties and Responsibilities of Overseers.” It may be 
well for them to refer to the conference on “Leadership or 
Qualifications for Overseers.” With these two in mind, it 
will be well to make a practical working list of their duties 
as they apply specifically to their job, listing these duties 
under the three main heads—Supervising, Managing and 
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Instructing. This study will impress each of the group 
with the manifold duties he must attend. It will impress 
him with the seriousness and dignity of his position. It 
will also have a tendency to overwhelm him and have him 
to exclaim, “Oh, well, it is impossible for a man to do 
that,” and react unfavorably, if we stopped here. 

The next, suggestion is that you have each member of 
the group indicate on the chart, as he reviews it, the things 
that he has been doing and this will leave, in bold relief, 
the things omitted from his daily duty. It will be of value 
to diseuss these omissions to try to ascertain their value. 
A great difference of opinions will likely be brought out 
as to omissions and their values. Herein lies a great value 
in this conference method—mental agitation on econstruc- 
tive lines. Free, open, unbiased, honest discussion on a con- 
structive program is always good. No one may be con- 
vinced, but he can’t stop thinking and subconsciously some- 
thing said will eventually burst forth into his conscious 
mind, and express itself in action. Below are a few ques- 
tions that will perhaps help the group to feel the impor- 
tance of planning. 

1. In your work, yesterday, did you omit something 
Why? 


2. Did you cover all of your responsibility points? 


that you should have done? 


3. Did you keep any employees or machines idle because 
of some inefficiency as an overseer? 

4. Have you made any plans for cost reducing in your 
department? If so, what are they? 

5. What plans have you for enforcing company policies, 
plant regulations, accidents, etc.? 

6. From a study of your records and reports, what 
plans could you make that would be of general good? 

7. Why do you come on your job “all fussed up” some 
mornings, and as the day proceeds, you get worse and 
worse ? 

8. Why are you so rushed all of the time? 

9. Why do you seemingly have nothing to do? 

10. What do the operatives think of a man who is al- 
ways so busy that he does not know what he will do next? 

11. Which of your duties require the most of your time? 
Why? 

12. Do you think your distribution of time in the dis- 
charge of your duties is equitable? 

13. What jobs can you remember, either as operative or 
overseer, on which vou failed, because you had not planned 
how to do it. 

14. What results do you have, trying to do Christmas 
shopping from memory? 

15. What are the costs of no planning or poor planning? 

There are other questions that the conference leader 
may introduce. 

A word of caution should be given here. Everyone 
knows that to handle a job in which the human element 
and probabilities of machines are involved, requires adapt- 
ability and resourcefulness. 

Possibly it is impossible to make any plan that ean be 
carried out in detail whether such plan shall be for a day 


or a week. I do mean to say that the general plan can be 
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followed, and it will make for ease and comfort on the part 
of all concerned, provided such plan has been made out 
with intelligence. 


Neither do I mean for the group to infer here that a 
detailed written plan should be made out each day and 
followed verbatim. I do mean to say that until an over- 
seer is sure he is covering all of his responsibility points 
in the most efficient manner for all concerned, that he should 
make a plan and then execute it as his best judgment di- 
I venture a further suggestion that at the end of 
the day the overseer should review his plan to test its 
practical value or weakness, making notes of errors and 
omissions if there are such. This eurrent discussion in- 
dicates the second objective that we must consider; the 
method of planning. At this point, we should have a mind 


reets. 


agitated with a sense of duties and responsibilities, a de- 
sire to properly discharge them, and a desire to know how 
we may discharge them. 
a partial solution. 


Planning seems to offer at least 


What are some of the fundamentals of planning? 


In order to plan there must be knowledge of what is to 
be done, there must be an ability to assemble this knowl- 
edge and arrange it in an analytical form. In as much as 
the knowledge of work to be done seems to be present, the 
next natural step is the method of planning. 

It oceurs to me that there are several headings that 
may be suggested as divisions for a general analysis. 

I. Management: 

1. Men. 

a. Selection of second hands and section men. (a) 
Duties and responsibilities. (b) Authority given 
them. 

b. Hiring of workers. (a) Placement. 
(ec) Task, or duties. 


e. Transfers, promotions, discharges. 


(b) Instrue- 


tion. 


Machines—how arranged. 
a. Processes and sequences. 
b. Efficienc, 
e. Auxiliary. 
Materials. 


average or maximum. 


a. Raw products or products in processes 

b. Finished material. 

c. Waste. 

d. Supplies and their distribution, use and care 

II. Supervision : 
1. Method. 

What to look for in man. 
What to look for in machines. 
What to look for in materials. 
Time to be spent in this work. 

. Manner of doing it. 
Which men, or machines, or products, need most 
supervision. 
Make notes for further plans. 
Study standards. 

i. Need for the transfer, promotion or discharge. 

III. Instruetion: 
1. Let instruction be based on notes made in supervision. 
a. For efficieney—care of machine, of material in 
process, and care of self and others. 

b. For promotion. 
e. For developing proper incentives 
d. For safety. 
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e. For cooperation. 
f, For self. (b) 


Study plan sheet. 


(a) Study records and reports. 
(c) Read something on your work. 

After such a general analysis as this has been completed 
of the details of duty, then another arrangement could be 
the order of 


made, listing them in importance, sequency 


and time. 

After this has been done, it occurs to me that the over 
seer has a very valuable sheet to direct his daily activities, 
and which will relieve his mind of much worry and strain, 
and enable him to proceed methodically and systematically 
in his work. 

The mind is very much like a.machine in many respects. 
It is supposed to function with some method and for some 
purpose. As long as we dash here and there, without any 
plan, following emergencies, and hastening on to something 
else, so long will there be emergencies and need for haste. 

I suffered from eye-strain for three years, because I 
blieved that my eyes were good and did not need glasses. 
Finally, through persuasion, I had my eyes fitted with 
glasses, and in the language of Briggs, the cartoonist, “Oh, 
Boy! ain’t it a grand and glorious feeling.” 

It is a big job to do the things I have indicated in this 
will 
single thing has been suggested that requires the hand. 
Head work 
Haste hin- 


entire series of conferences. If you notice, not one 


I have appealed to the head and heart only. 
is hard work, therefore few people will do it. 
ders heart action toward one’s fellows. 

It is of value to make this planning study, as it gets all 
of the dutiés and responsibilities of an overseer clearly be- 
fore him. 
make out a sys- 


him to 


visualize them and 
This 
systematically on other lines. 

It will act as 


It enables him to 


tem for their execution. will enable think 


a mirror for him to see himself as others 
see him. 

It will enable him to keep check on his time and activ- 
ities. 

It will enable him to grow, and become a more capable 
executive. 

It will create respect and confidence on the part oI the 


operatives toward him. It will inerease cooperation. Co 


operation means happiness and joy and peace and ease 


of mind; greater efficiency, greater production, increased 
pay, better citizens, a better community and a more glor- 


» 


ious state. Are you willing to pay the price? 


The 58th edition of 
the Textile 


Dockham’s American Report and 
Dry 


biennial 


Manufacture and Goods 


This 


embraces the cotton, woolen, worsted, silk, flax, jute, linen, 


Directory of 
Trade has been issued. volume, a edition, 
hosiery and knit goods manufacturers, print works, bleach- 
eries, dyers, finishers and mercerizers and showing pro- 
ducers and distributors in these branches of the trade. The 
price of the directory is $8.50 a copy, and the publishers are 
Doeckham Publishing Co., 46 Cornhill, Boston, Mass 


The National Aniline & Chemical Company issued their 
usual booklet, “Dyers’ Formulas,” containing recipes pre- 
pared by the dye application laboratories of that company 
for matching the shades shown in the 1925 spring season 
shade eard of the Textile Color Card Association of the 


United States, Ine., on silk, cotton and wool. 
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How to Make Mill Tests Mean Something 


BY A TESTER 


Nothing is so conducive to the efficiency of any mill as 
tests to determine facts and figures on operations and 
To make a test is even more than to 
make a quick conclusion at a haphazard observation. To 


practices in vogue. 


make a test requires time, interest, and most of all, work. 
To make a test requires a definite method and accurate 
measurements. 

A test is not of full value unless followed up with com- 
parative tests. One test alone may give a very false con- 
clusion because of certain circumstances at the time of the 
With this in 


view the writer wishes to give some of the fruits of a num- 


test giving abnormal or subnormal] results. 


ber of years of work along this line which might be of 
some benefit to readers of Corron. 

Time. All mill operations are gauged in some element 
An ac- 
curate speed indicator is of inestimable value in conducet- 
ing any test relative to speed. The writer has used a num- 
ber of different kinds of instruments and has found that 
an instrument consisting of two dials, one recording the 
time by a stop watch and the other recording the revolu- 
This instrument is automatic in that it 
starts the stop watch the instant the revolutions start. 


of time in determining production and efficiency. 


tions, is the best. 


This instrument is the most accurate and is good for any 
range of speeds. An investment in one of these instrn- 
ments by any mill is well worth while. 

Recently I was getting the front roll speed of a spin- 
ning frame with an ordinary watch and the finger. The 
result was 94 
tioned the exact r.p.m. was found to be 91.5, showing how 
inaccurate the second hand of an ordinary watch ean be. 


r.p.m. Using the instrument above men- 


Weights. Accurate scales should always be used to de- 


termine results obtained. Needless to say, results desired 
in ounces should not be estimated on a seale reading in 
pounds; yet this is often done and wrong eonclusions 


reached. An excellent scale is one that consists of two 
balanced pans and is accurate to 1/100 of an ounce and 
This is excellent for con- 


small 


has a capacity of eight pounds. 
ducting waste tests on ecards and pickers where a 
amount of waste is to be weighed. 

Comparison. The writer has conducted numberless and 
systematic tests in a number of different mills and has 
kept carefully the results of all these tests and it is indeed 
interesting to compare the results obtained in one -mill 
with results obtained in another, with the tests being con- 
ducted in the same manner. 


Method. Some definite must be followed to 
obtain the proper results and it is the purpose of this 
article to give a general outline of the method of conduct- 


method 


ing some general tests that will be of value to the mill 
superintendent. 
No. 1—Variation Tests. 

The purpose of conducting the following tests is to de- 
termine the amount of variation from the standard that 
exists, and some surprising results will be obtained if these 
tests are carried out. It will tell where the variations in 
the finished product (yarn) are coming from and where 
to stop the trouble. 


Pickers. Take six laps weighing above standard weight 
and class as maximum laps. Weigh twelve separate yards 
from each lap in fractional parts of an ounce. Calculate 
the variation in weight in the lowest yard and the highest 
yard from each lap. Also the variation in the highest and 
the lowest yards taken from all six laps. 

Take six laps weighing below standard weight and class 
as minimum laps. Proceed as in maximum laps 

Total maximum variation is found from lightest and 
heaviest yard in all twelve laps taken. 

Cards. Take six cans of sliver at random from the 
cards just before stripping and weigh twelve yards from 
each can. Caleulate the variation in the weight of the 
heaviest and the lightest sliver from each can, also the 
variation in the total six cans taken before stripping. 

Repeat for six cans taken just after stripping. 

Caleulate the total maximum variation in the twelve 
cans taken. 

Drawing. Take six cans from the first drawing and 
proceed as in the cards. 

Take six cans from the second drawing and proceed 
as in the first drawing. 

Fly Frames. Take two bobbins from each fly frame— 
one from the front row of spindles and the other from 
the back row of spindles. Weigh six 12-yard skeins from 
Caleulate the variation in hank number of 
each bobbin. Caleulate the variation in hank number of 


all bobbins covering all the frames making that particular 


each bobbin. 


number of roving. 


Filling Spinning Frames. Take four bobbins from four 


frames at random making one sfandard of yarn number 
Weigh four 120-yard skeins from each bobbin. Find the 
variation in each bobbin, each frame and the total vari- 
ation in all the frames making this number. 

Warp Spinning Frames. Handle the same as in fill- 
ing but with the addition that each skein is tested for 
breaking strength with the corresponding variations as in 
yarn number also calculated. 

The results of a complete survey of a southern mill 
along this line is given in Table No. 1 and may be used 
as a guide for anyone conducting these tests. 

TABLE No. 1. 


“SUMMARY OF _ 
Variation Tests of an Average Mill 
Date: Dec., 1924 


| No. of| Standard Maximum | Pet. of 
Process Tests | Weight Variation | Variation 
Breaker Pickers ..... 50 =| 15% oz. 5.30 oz. 34.2% 
Int. Pickers .. 50 | 15 oz. 4.20 oz. | 28.0% 
Finisher Pickers 50 1.60 oz. 11.8% 
Cards—Before Stripping 50 20.2% 
Cards—After Stripping 50 45 er. 28.2% 
Breaker Drawing ..... 50 48 gr. 14.6% 
Finisher Drawing 50 52 gr 11.3% 
ia 1° 38 55 hk. 5.4% 
Slubber 15 65 hk. 6.0% 
Intermediate 40 1.30 hk | 6.2% 
Intermediate ; 60 1.80 hk 13.8% 
Fine Frames ; 15 5.75 hk 10.4% 
Fine Frames 65 5.50 hk 50 hk. | 27.3% 
Fine Frames 55 00 hk .89 hk, | 22.2% 
Warp Spinning 25 5.42 Nos.| 20.85% 
Warp Spinning | 5.81 Nos.) 17.13% 
Filling Spinning .14Nos.| 9.75% 
Filling Spinning eer 2.62 Nos.| 11.40% 
Filling Spinning f | | 4.50 Nos. 18.70% 





} 
| 
! 
13% oz | 
45 gr 9.1 gr. 


12.7 gr. 
7.0 gr. 
5.9 gr 

.08 hk. 
04 hk 
08 hk 
.24 hk. 
60 hk. 


| 
| 
! 








No. 2—Waste Tests on Picking and Carding. 
Some mills keep very accurate records on the amount 
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of waste made in each general process, but this does not 
always tell where undue waste is being made, as the waste 
is usually kept separate only as to its classification for 
selling purposes. With this in mind it is well for a mill 
to make a special test of the amount of waste made in the 
opening, picking and carding processes and many dollars 
.can be saved by conducting and following up these tests. 
I know of one superintendent who made one of these tests 
religiously every few months and by so doing saved his 
salary many times over to his employers. 
The data shown in Table No. 2 gives the general method 
and form for conducting one of these tests. 
TABLE No. 2. 
Blank Mill 


Report on test of waste made on cotton opened through the 


December, 1924. 


finisher picker. 
Cotton Opened Grade ot Cotton 
Reworkable Waste Added.... 50 Ibs. St. Low Middling 
— 1 1/16-inch Staple 
, TS Ore errs 8 
Nore: Cotton was passed through tandem vertical openers. 
Vertical Opener No. Waste 
Visible Waste Pounds Per Cent 
Sereen 465 


Beater 692 
179 


Total 1.336 
Vertical Opencr N 

Visible Waste 

Sereen 

Beater 


Per Cent 
.281 
499 
154 


Total .934 
Breaker Picker Visible Waste. 


Pounds 


Per Cent 


‘Buckley Section 
Two-Blade Section 


Cotton Fed 
Cotton Delivered from Breaker Pickers. 486 


7.26 


4.25 


3.01 


Total Waste 
Visible Waste 


Invisible Waste 
Nore: Invisible waste includes dust 
Pounds Per Cent 


Fed to Finisher Picker 483.69 


Delivered by Finisher Picker 


667 
536 


1.203 


Visible Waste 
Invisible Waste 


Total Waste 


Per Cent 
1.336 
.934 
1.978 


Pounds 
7.00 
4.90 


Vertical No. 1 

Vertical No. 2 

Breaker Picker 

Tnvisible Waste for Verticals and Break- 
er Picker 

Finisher Picker Visible Waste 

Finisher Picker, Invisible 


3.010 
667 
536 

Total Visible and Tnvisible Waste made 8.461 

Total Visible Waste 

Total Invisible Waste 
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Continuing this same test on 
Table No. 3. 


through the 
us the results shown in 
TABLE No. 3. 

Waste Made in Cards 


| 2 3 
.-- - 40.595 Ibs. 38.906 lbs. 41.031 lbs. 
Cotton Delivered 37.562 Ibs. 36.938 lbs. 36.812 lbs. 
Total Waste 3.033 Ibs 1.968 Ibs. 4.219 Ibs 
Per Cent of Waste 7.47°¢ 5.05% 10.25% 
4 5 6 
40.406 Ibs. 41.344 lbs. 40.094 lbs. 
38.750 lbs. 38.812 lbs. 37.875 lbs. 226.749 
1.656 lbs. 2.532 lbs. 2.219 lbs 15.627 
4.28% 6.13% 5.85% 6.5% 
The total average visible and invisibli 
made on the six cards was found to be 6.5%. 
Details ot Visible Waste Made on T) ; 


Test on 
Card No 
Cotton Fed 


Total 


242.376 


Waste 


Card No. 
Flat : 
Cylinder Strips 
Doffer Strips 
Fly 


Sereenings 


Strips 


Sweepings 
Total Visible Waste, 
Pounds 


2 094 
Per Cent 7 


3.37 
6 


] , 
i 2 


} 
} 


7 
| 


1.968 2.094 13.560 
4.77 5 Zz 5.6 
13.560 Ibs. 


2 067 lbs 


2.344 
5.81 
Total Average Visible Waste. 
Total Average Invisible Waste 
Total Visible and Invisible .... ‘ 6.5% 97 


No. 3—Testing the Increase in Breaking Strength Due 


15.627 lbs 


to Sizing Materials. 


is to select. several 


The method for conducting this test 
bobbins of full warp yarn and arrange so that they will 


These are 


carried along with the beams and with a special lease they 


unwind readily from the back of tlie slasher. 
are separated in front of the slasher just before it is wound 
on the leoom beam. Here is placed a regular yarn reel and 
with the aid of an assistant to keep the slackness out this 
thread it is wound up on the reel ready for testing on the 
breaking machine. With a little practice it is very easy 
to adjust the turning of the ree] to the speed of the delivery 
of the slasher. Take several tests from one bobbin, then 
take another bobbin and so run it through the slasher and 
save the skeins for testing. 

Then we will have skeins of yarn that have been sized 
from a certain bobbin and from this bobbin we ean get 
another skein that has not been sized and by breaking all 
the skeins that have been sized from each bobbin and com- 
paring with similar breaks on unsized yarn from the same 
bobbins the relative increase in breaking strength ean be 


found. I have found that 31s varn will have an average 
of 10 pounds increase in strength due to sizing and some- 
times special threads or bobbins will run as high as 15 
pounds. 

If there is 


straining the yarn this test will readily show it up for 


any trouble with the slasher dragging or 


the purpose of all sizing is to give added strength and 
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increased surface to prevent chafing.. If the slasher does 
not show from 10 per cent to 25 per cent increase in 
breaking strength due to sizing then there is something 
wrong with the slasher or the sizing. . 

The writer once made a test as outlined and found prac- 
tically no inerease in breaking strength and, after investi- 
gation, found the first size roll had broken its key that 
fastened it to the drive shaft and so the yarn, instead of 
the shaft, was pulling the size roll. Needless to say, the 
weaving picked up when this was remedied. 

No. 4—Tests on Loom Stoppage. 

An excellent test to follow up the weaving with, especial- 
ly where production is needed, is to run a test to determine 
the causes of stoppages on Draper looms. A card is 
placed on each loom with the causes of stoppage printed 
For a given length of time each stop is recorded 
and the reason for it, giving some very valuable informa- 
tion as to what is hurting the weaving. A good example 
of an actual test in a mill recently is given in Table No. 4. 

TABLE No. 4. 
LOOM STOPPAGE TEST 
Weather—Rainy and Damp. 


thereon. 


Time of Test. 8 Hours Date: Dec. 19, 1924. 
Cloth—80x80 4.00 Print Cloth Stops per 
Loom No 84 166 165 168 167 88 87 86 85 838 Total Loom 
Hour 
Gouts 1 3 2 1 3 2 3 1 3 1 20 3 
Knots F 2 1 1 2 3 2 4 1 5 1 22 27 
Waste saan | 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 1 01 
Spooler Kinks . 4 0 3 2 5 5 2 1 2 , 08 32 
Filling . F 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 00 
Harness Eye 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 2 0 4 05 
Weak Yarn i 5 3 6 4 1 1 2 4 30 .37 
Selvage 5 iT} 0 0 0 0 0 0 i} 0 5 06 
Total 16 K 12 8 18 1s 10 4 14 § 108 1.33 
Stops pe 
Loom Hr 4 6 15 1 28 26-22 Ss 18 28 13 


From this loom stoppage test made we may conclude 


that a loom stops as follows: 





From any cause—Once every 44 minutes. 

From Gouts—Once every 240 minutes or 4 hours. 

From Knots—Once every 222 minutes or 4 hours. 

From Waste—Once every 6000 minutes or 100 hours. 
From Spooler Kinks—Once every 186 minutes or 3 hours. 
From Filling—Looms do not stop. 

From Harness Eyes—Once every 1200 minutes or 20 hours. 





From Weak Yarn—Once every 162 minutes or 3 hours. 
Selvage—Once every 1000 minutes or 16.5 hours. 

From this information a good line can be gotten on 
what is causing the looms to stop. Discounting weak yarn 
and working on spooler kinks, knots and gouts about 63 
per cent of the stoppage could be eliminated. So we can 
arrange an infinite number of tests to cover every process 
and thing done in the mill and thereby inerease the effi- 


ciency of the plant with less labor and more thinking. 





William Watson. Sec- 
Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, 


Advanced Textile Design, by 
ond Edition. 
New York City, publishers. 

The first edition of this book, issued in 1912, dealt with 


Price, $7.00 per copy. 


eompound, and special cloths in which tayo or more series 
of threads are employed in one or both directions, or which 
are, produced in special methods, with the principles upon 
which colors are applied to various cloths being described 
and illustrated. 

In the present edition, just: issued, the original text has 


been carefully corrected and revised so as to bring the mat- 
ter. up-to-date, and an appendix has been added covering, 
“Special Classes of Madras Gauze Fabrics.” 
he..seeured.from the publishers or through Corron’s book 
department at the price stated. 


Copies may 
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INTANGIBLES IN MANUFACTURING 
A Series 19 
Frederick H. MsDonaW. 


Unrealized Assets. 


We are too given to limiting our measure 
of possession to the things we can see, and 
put in our monthly statements—a Banker’s 
yardstick. 


There’s not a plant owner in the harness 
of modern methods who hasn’t his nose to 
the scent for new methods, improved machin- 
ery, and the advanced leads of science—not 
a successful operator but gives to every tool 
of business the most exacting care. 


Yet, 
Workers are tools! 


But as long as their hands and bodies are 
functioning, we content ourselves with 
health and welfare gauges of their condi- 
tion, and the hap-hazard of circumstance for 
their usefulness. 


Close and accustomed contact often gives 
them a knowledge of detail and a practical, 
everyday insight into possibilities that could 
never be approached by the long-distance, 
detached view of management. 

We rack our own mental and executive- 
help resources in vain search for solutions 
that would come on the instant to the man on 
the job. 


The minds of our workers, from yard-men 
through the assistant-assistant to, especially, 
our salesmen, are veritable mines of unex- 
plored wealth—toois of the future that repay 
care, furbishing-up, and intelligent use far 
beyond the responsiveness of steel or me- 
chanical power. 

Opportunity, created by responsibility, is 
the sure avenue of development. Give most 
of them the incentive and the chance, and 
they are off on an unsuspected course of self- 
improvement—and plant profit. 

The most dyed-in-the-wool, materialistic, 
Shylockian policy that could be exercised in 
a money-mad race for more profit is an in- 
dulgence in the apparently unselfish muni- 
ficence of encouraging and making worth- 
_— this thing of self-development—there- 
y; 

Mining the minds of our workers—for our 
and their profit! 


UOUEDELOEEEELAODELEA EET UEE ATED ETSEAOAUEEAAEEEEAA EAE ETHUPEEUNNEOA EERO UN HUNT AUGEOUONEDEAOACHOAEOREDOOANROOOAEGRUOOREOOOONNSD OE REOOOONEONOEODDENDEENET 
The 1925 edition of “The Textile Manufacturer Year 


Mate- 


rial appearing in the previous six editions, with relation to 


Book,” the annual English volume, has been issued. 


various phases of textile manufacture, is incorporated in 
this, the seventh edition, and an additional article on arti- 
This 
winding, warping, siz 
ing, and weaving of this fiber, being based on actual experi- 
ence in handling artificial silk. 


ficial silk is included as a new feature in this issue. 
deals in a practical manner with the 


Another new feature is a 
section containing some original tabulated data relating to 
various cotton spinning and preparatory machines, givin; 
convenient formulas and constants for the ready ecaleula- 
tion of production, ete. New tables and a diagram showing 
the movements in weekly prices of cotton for the season 
ending July, 1924, appear also. 

The book may be secured through Corron’s Book De 
partment, or direct from the publishers, Emmott & Co 
Ltd., 65 King Street, Manchester, England. 


> 
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Towels and Toweling 


BY T. WOODHOUSE AND A. BRAND. 


Turkish Toweling or Terry Fabrics. 

The description “terry” may be applied correctly to all 
fabrics in which the surface is formed of looped pile, even 
although the loops are cut at a later stage to form U-shaped 
fibrous tufts, e.g., terry-velvet. Modern usage, however— 
probably due to the great diversity of pile fabries—is to 
apply the term almost exclusively to looped pile fabrics in 
which the pile loops are formed without the aid of wires. 

The first title of the fabric indieates that the cloths orig- 
inated in Turkey, and probably the pile was formed in the 
weft by drawing the latter upwards by means of some 
hooked instrument every pile pick. Such a method would 
obviously be a very slow method of producing cloth, but 
it might have suggested the more modern method of form- 
ing the loops mechanically by the warp. It has heen con- 
jectured, however, that the term is derived from the French 
verb “tirer,” to pull or draw out, because this verb is pro- 
nounced tee-ray and hence has resemblance to the word 
terry, and because the meaning of this verb from a textile 
point of view has reference to the drawing out of the wires 
which are used in the formation of loops (somewhat similac 
to the terry loops) in certain pile fabrics, such as, for ex- 
ample, Brussels carpeting. Nevertheless, terry fabries for 
use as toweling are invariably produced in looms without 
the aid of wires, but having a special “terry motion.” 

This type of fabric is particularly suitable for towels, 
bath mats, and the like. The formation of pile loops pro 
jecting from each side of the basic or ground fabrie gives 
comparatively great bulk for the weight of varn employed, 
and also provides a large increase in the absorptive sur- 
face. 

The production of any particular terry toweling fabric 
depends upon three conditions, as follows: 

(a) The weave structure. 
as all fabries are characterized, ab initio, from the par- 


This is obvious, of course, 
ticular method of interlacing and manipulating the warp 
This 
tion is postulated here merely for the sake of completeness. 
Each set oi 


warp threads is accommodated on a separate warp beam 


and filling which happens to be employed. condi 


(b) Two series or sets of warp threads. 
which is individually tensioned and controlled. One beam 
carries the pile warp which forms the characteristic¢ loops, 
while the second beam carries the ground warp which inter- 
weaves with the filling to form the basie or ground fabric 
from which the pile loops project. 

(ce) The terry motion. 
the two warps described above, special parts are added to 


In conjunction with the use of 


the usual loom mechanism which constitute the terry mo 
tion, and which perform the mechanical duties necessary 
for the production of the terry pile. 

A large number of ingenious mechanisms has been in 
troduced for this purpose from time to time, and some of 
these will be discussed at a later stage. One of the most 
commonly used motions involves the use of a variable move 
ment of the reed, and as an understanding of at least on 
method is essential to the appreciation of the designs and 
intersections which will be given later, the following brief 
description of one such motion is included here. 


In terry pile motions of the type above indicated, the 
reed is mounted in a frame or casing carried at the upper 
ends of two levers pivoted on studs, the studs being bolted 
The lay a crank 


shaft and connecting arms in the usual | 


to the lay or sley swords. is actuated by 


manner, and Nas 


constant throw or travel. The reed, by means of the above 


mentioned levers and other supplementary mechanism, ca 


be made to move relatively to the lay at predetermined in 


tervals. Sinee the reed can thus occupy two positions rel 


ative to the lay, there are, in consequence, two positions 


which may be oceupied by the fell of the clot! One ot 


these two positions 1s when both the reed and the lay are 
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n their ft orward positions, and the o 
t] full f 1 t and tl t 


lay is in its full forward position while 


a position which is slightly removed from 


of the eloth. 


The usual sequence of operations in the 


product 


these interesting fabries may be better understood 


reference to Fig. 89, where A is a diagrammatic plan of 


a portion of a so-called 3-pick terry fabric, embracing 8 


filling, of a type not often 


warp threads and 12 picks of 


] oY + - ] 
oops are orme:! 


used in actual practice, in which the pil 


on one side of the fabric only. The pile warp threads ar: 


shown in solid black, while the ground warp threads are 
distinguished by stippling, and the filling is left white. 

It should be distinctly understood that these arbitrary 
markings are for demonstration purposes only: to make 


the interlacings of each thread more easily followed. It is 
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not to be implied that the different markings indicate dif- 
ferences in the actual yarns employed as pile or ground 
warp, or as filling. Indeed, it is quite probable that both 
kinds of warp yarn are identical in every way except their 
purpose in the cloth, while the filling may also be of exact- 
ly the same kind of yarn. On the other hand, the three 
types may differ in more than one way. 

In the plan A, Fig. 89, four groups of picks marked 
C, D, E and F, are indicated. Each group consists of three 
different picks, the interlacings of which are identical with 
the three picks of the point paper design Y; this design 
embraces all the 8 warp threads. The three groups, D, E 
and F, are shown occupying their final positions in the 
fabric, but there is a gap or “fret,” G, between the upper 
set D of these three groups and the fourth group C. 

Assume that the shuttle has crossed the lay and left a 
trail of filling corresponding to the first pick of group C, 
and that the lay is moving towards the fell of the cloth. The 
terry motion acts so as to prevent the reed from moving its 
maximum distance; in other words, it is held back, so to 
speak, when it has reached a position near to but not touch- 
ing the real fell of the cloth, thus leaving the gap G. 

The second pick of the group C is now inserted, and the 
reed repeats its former shorter-distance motion. Both these 
picks are termed “loose” picks. Now the third and last 
pick of the group is thrown in; the terry motion is placed 











Fig. 90. 
out of action and the reed moves to its full forward posi- 
tion; hence, when the beat-up occurs, all the three picks in 
group C are simultaneously pushed towards the fell of the 
cloth and in close company to the previous group D. 
As already explained the two warps, pile and ground, 
are on separate warp beams. 


The ground warp is heavily 
tensioned in the usual manner, while the pile warp is very 
lightly tensioned. When the beat-up occurs on this third 
or “fast” pick, as it is termed, the complete group of three 
picks is moved towards the fell of the cloth, and, in virtué 
of their interlacing with the loosely-tensioned pile warp 
threads, these threads are drawn off the pile warp beam a 
distance equal to the gap G, while simultaneously the short 
stretches of straight pile threads, which bridge the gap G, 
are caused to double up on their length and produce pile 
loops similar to those shown at H in the intersection B. 
It will thus be seen that the three picks C are capable of 
being slid on the heavily-tensioned stippled or ground 
threads, but are able to grip the black or pile threads and 
earry them forward as demonstrated. All the fast pile 
picks in Fig. 89 are marked with an arrow. 

The point paper design Z, Fig. 89, immediately below 
the intersection B, shows one repeat or unit of the design. 
It is complete on 4 threads and 3 picks, and would require 
3 harnesses only, since the 2nd and 4th threads (the pile 
threads) work exactly alike. As already indicated, this 
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design produces terry-cloth of the most elementary nature, 
and of a type not quite suitable for toweling, since the 
characteristic pile loops are formed on one side of the 


fabric only. The various parts of Fig. 89 are used here 
solely to illustrate the terry principle in as simple a man- 
ner as possible. A slight alteration in the design Z is all 
that is necessary to convert this weave into the standard 3- 
pick terry weave, in which the pile loops of the resulting 
cloth are produced on both sides of the fabric. When this 
alteration has been made and the cloth woven, an inter- 
section of it would appear similar to that illustrated in 
Fig. 90. 


The alteration in the design above referred to may be 





Fic. 91. 
best appreciated by comparing the two sets of designs, 
weaving plans and drafts shown in Fig. 91. The design 
J in Fig. 91 exhibits four repeats of the unit weave Z, 
Fig. 89, while L is its weaving plan and N the correspond- 
ing draft. The design J is complete on 4 threads and 3 
picks, and requires 3 harnesses with the draft indicated. 
This design produces the fabric shown at A and B, Fig. 
89. In the unit weave of design J, the pile threads are 
marked in solid black squares, and are identical with each 
other. The ground threads interweave exactly opposite to 
one another, the first moving 2 down 1 up, while the other 
moves 2 up 1 down. 

The ground weave in design K, Fig. 91, is precisely 
the same as that in design J; there is one important differ- 
ence, however, in the movement of the pile threads. Both 
pile threads in design J are alike, but those in design K are 
different. The second pile thread in the latter design inter- 
weaves exactly oppositely to the first, with the result that 
one set of pile threads forms pile loops on the face of the 
cloth, while the other set of pile threads forms exactly simi- 
lar loops on the back of the cloth. This altered design pro- 
duces the orthodox 3-pick terry fabric shown in Fig. 90, 
and necessitates 4 harnesses. The weaving plan is altered 
from L to M, and the draft N is correspondingly altered 
to the draft O. It will be seen that the unit weave in both 
cases is complete on 4 threads and 3 picks, but that the de- 
sign K requires one more harness than design J. 

Typical examples of 3-pick terry fabries are reproduced 
photographically in Fig. 92. Sample P is fully bleached 
and is made from single cotton yarns; there are 30 threads 
per inch and about 40 picks per inch. A selvage is seen 
at the left-hand side. The ratio of the length of the pile 
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warp to the length of the cloth is roughly 5% to 1. It can 
be caleulated more exactly as follows: 

A pile thread withdrawn from a portion of the cloth 
27% inches long measures on extension to its full length 
1614 inches. The length of pile warp required for each 100 

1614 in. 
yards of cloth is therefore 100 yards & ————- 100 
in, 
65 8 
= - 565.22 vards, or a ratio of 5.65 to 1. 
4 23 

Sample Q, Fig. 92, is typical of a high class unfinished 
terry fabric. It is made from 2-fold white cotton yarns, 
there being 48 threads per inch of warp and 36 picks per 
inch of filling. The relative lengths of cloth, ground warp 
and pile warp, may be calculated from the facts that 


(a) A ground thread withdrawn from a 4-inech length of 
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cloth measures 41% inches. 
(b) A pile thread withdrawn from the same 4-inch length 
of cloth measures 1734 inches. 
41 ins. 33 
100 yards « — 100 « — 

4 ins. 8 4 
ot ground warp to weave 100 yards of cloth. 
17% ins. 71 1 

100 SZ ah, ee 
4 ins. 4 4 


of pile warp to weave 100 yards of cloth. 


103%, yards 


100 vards 4433, yards 


Terry towels frequently have more or less elaborate end 


borders accompanied in many eases by fringes. In the 


simplest cases the end border is formed by throwing the 


terry motion out of action by means of a special handle, 


and producing cloth in the manner. In other 


ordinary 


words, all the picks of the terry weave are fast picks. Sam- 


ple R, Fig. 92, shows the style of fabrie thus produced. It 


was woven from the same warp as the sample Q, but with 


bleached linen filling in place of the 2-fold cotton above 
I 


mentioned. 


Three-pick terry cloths are by far the most largely em- 


ployed for toweling. When made from single cotton yarns, 


there may be from 48 to 56 threads per inch of 12s to 16s 


cotton, and from 36 to 50 picks per inch of 12s to 16s fill 


ing. When made from linen yarns, a good quality 


toweling 
is produced from 40s lea ground warp, 20s lea pile warp, 


and 45s lea filling, al] boiled yarns. The 


warp In such a 


ease would be set about 60 threads per inch. The pile warp 
the eloth, and eolored 


Many 


mentioned. The ex 


would be 3 to 31 times the le eth ot 


yarns, if used, would be of 2-fold cotton terry 


fabrics are beyond the ranges here 
treme limits of the ratio of pile warp length to cloth length 
3 to 1 minimum and 9 to ] 


(To be 


are about maximun 
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continued. ) 


Extra Dust Seal for Hanger Boxes. 


Under 
amount of dirt or dust the Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brit- 


conditions where there is an unusually large 
ain, Conn., offers the new extra dust seal shown in the ae 


companying cut. This seal is furnished with the hanger 
boxes and single or double pillow blocks at only a slight in- 
crease of price over the standard application. 

The design as illustrated is practically self-explanatory. 


The extra seal is merely an extension on the self-locking 


collar, enclosing the end of the box and fitting over the cor- 
The cor- 


the 


ners so as to keep the dirt from working down. 
ners of the box are cut down and have a ridge so that 
seal closes down around them snugly, the ridge stopping 
any dirt. Since this seal, of course, revolves with the collar 
and shaft, it tends to throw the dirt out by centrifugal 


foree, making a practically dust-proof enclosure. 
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Georgia Operating Executives Convene 


A representative gathering of Georgia mill men, with a 
weleome sprinkling of visitors from adjoining states, met 
in Atlanta on Wednesday, March 18th, for the Spring meet- 
ing of the Textile Operating Executives of Georgia. The 
meeting was held at the new Henry Grady Hotel. It con- 
sisted of a morning session, a “Duteh” luncheon, and an 


afternoon session. 


Carding and spinning questions were 
diseussed. 

The attendance was by far the largest in the history of 
this young association, and the interest manifested on the 


Es- 


pecial mention is to be made of the two chairmen in charge 


part of all present resulted in a beneficia' discussion, 


of the diseussions, who handled the questions in a manner 
that was efficient and productive of participation by a 
large number of those present. They were aided greatly in 
their preparation by a generous response on the part of the 
mill men in answering the printed questionnaire mailed out 
for reply previous to the meeting. 

William W. Arnold, Jr., general superintendent of the 
Manchester (Ga.) Cotton Mills, the Milstead (Ga.) Mfg. 
Co., and the Hillside Cotton Mills, Unity Cotton Mills, 
and Unity Spinning Mills, at LaGrange, Ga., who is gen- 
eral chairman of the association, presided at the sessions. 
George A. Franklin, general superintendent of the Sibley 
Mfg. Co., Enterprise Mfg. Co., and Augusta Factory, Au- 
gusta, Ga., was chairman in charge of the morning diseus- 
sion on carding. Frank S. Dennis, division manager and 
superintendent, Consolidated Textile Corporation, LaFay- 
ette, Ga., conducted the discussion on spinning at the after 
noon session. 

Arnold, 


Petrea, 


The morning session was called to order by Mr. 
and the opening prayer was made by Frank. K. 
superintendent, the Swift Mfg. Co., after which Mr. Arnold 
made a few remarks, reminding the men that just as the 
benefits to come out of the meeting would be effective to in- 
dividuals, so must each individual put something into it. 
He expressed the members’ pleasure at having the visitors 
present, also commending the discussion committee on the 


manner in which they had planned the meeting. 


Mr. Arnold then turned the meeting over to Mr. Frank- 
lin, who opened the dseussion on carding, by presenting the 
-“What is the best method 
for conditioning cotton laps in the picker room?” He point- 


question from the questionnaire 


ed out there is a diversity of opinion on this subject, some 
men preferring to age the cotton, some wanting to dry it 
out, and others advocating the use of humidifiers in. the 
picker room. 

“We do not use humidifiers in the picker room at the 
present time,” responded R. M. Matthews, superintendent, 
Peerless Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga. “Our cotton is suck- 
ed to the opening room through a conveyor and from there 
on to our automatic distributing system which carries it 
into the hoppers. We only use two processes of picking, a 
breaker lapper and a finisher. We have no humidifiers there 
at this time.” 

“Do you think that opening the cotton and allowing it 
to age is better than humidifiers?” asked Mr. Franklin. 
“Whether we think so or not, we are doing it now,” replied 
Mr. Matthews. “We use compressed cotton, and we try to 
open enough twenty-four hours ahead to allow all the ex- 


pansion possible before we put it into the machines.” 
Here Mr. Franklin stated that he understood some of 
the mills had a new method of conditioning cotton—e.g., 
and asked for ex- 
periences from any who had experimented with this prac- 


by means of spraying oil on the stock 


tice. 

J. Wheeler Mears, Sr., superintendent of the Monroe 
“We 
tear the bales up and shake them up in a pile and let them 


Cotton Mills, Monroe, Ga., was the first to respond. 


stand as long as possible,” he began, “depending upon con- 
ditions. We would like to mix up a week’s run ahead, if 
possible. 

“We are spraying our cotton with oil,” he continued. 
“We spray it in the hopper and have heads in there and 
use air at low pressure. In starting it we used atomizers 
and air under pressure, but found that would not work as 
the oil would get out all over the room. 

“This practice has a tendency to make the fibers parallel, 
and inereases the breaking strength; it breaks from four to 
six pounds greater. All said and done, we like it very 
well so far; of course we do not know what we are going 
to run mto later on, but up to this time it has been very 
satisfactory.” 
asked Mr. Franklin. 
was Mr. Mear’s answer. 


“Does it reduce the fly?” 
“Yes, it does,” 
“Do you get the same amount of moisture in it?” 
“Yes,” said Mr. Mears. 
do away with the humidifiers, eliminate them, because you 
He explained 
the relief of having a streak of oil behind the feed rolls 


“In fact, I believe you could 
take the statie electricity out with the oil.’ 


on cold mornings to ent this out. 
“Does it clean the cotton as well?”’swas next asked. 
“T have noticed no appreciable difference,” said Mr. 
Mears. 
“Well, how about goods dyed with sulphur colors; what 
effect would the oil have there?” Mr. Franklin asked. 
“We do not do dyeing,” responded Mr. Mears, “but I 
I went to a mill where they had 
been using it about a year, and they were using all kinds 


went into that thoroughly. 
of colors and had tested it out. I was anxious about that. 
[ didn’t want to run into any trouble, but I found there 
was absolutely no trouble. There is an oil made for this 
purpose that will mix with water, and emulsify readily. 
We like it, 
and unless something unfortunate happens, we will stick 
to: 16.” 

“Do you find it affects the card clothing?” asked John 
H. Howarth, assistant superintendent, Lanett Mill. 
it gum up the card clothing?” 

“Well, now,” said Mr. Mears, 
proposition that must be approached with a great deal of 
In the start it gummed up the clothing because 
we were putting on as much again as we ought to have. 


The people who make the oil guarantee results. 


“Does 
“T want to say this is a 
judgment. 


I know some mills threw it out on this idea, but we got over 
it and started all over again. It did give us trouble to be- 
gin with, but you know the fellow who gets there is the 
He must not throw up his hands 


If you put too much oil on it will cause 


fellow who overcomes. 
and give up. 
trouble.” 

“What percentage of oi] do you use?” asked Mr. How- 
arth. 
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“I would say about % to 1 per cent,’ responded Mr. 
Mears. 

“Where do you put it on?” 

“In the hoppers,” replied Mr. Mears, “with an auto- 
matic sprinkler pump arrangement.” 

“Mr. Mears made a broad statement there,” 
Charles R. Brumby, superintendent, Cedartown (Ga.) Cot- 
ton and Export Co., “saying it increased his breaking 


commented 


strength four to six pounds.” 


“Tt may be broad,” replied Mr. Mears. “But it will do 


it.” 

“And he said that the sulphur direct dye would not af- 
fect it?” asked Mr. Dennis, of LaFayette. “That is what 
I understood,” said Mr. Franklin. 
goods to a sulphur dye plant would the oil affeet the sul- 
“We are assured by 


“Tf you sent a piece of 


phur dyeing?” he asked Mr. Mears. 
the makers of the oil that it will not do this,’ was the reply. 

T. R. Lovern, superintendent, McIntosh Mills, Newnan, 
Ga., was the next to give his experience in connection with 
this practice. He said he used it in the manner described 
by Mr. Mears, and that he had had it in for about a year 
and a half. 

“Do any of your goods go to a sulphur dye plant when 
they leave your mill?” asked Mr. Franklin. “No,”said Mr. 
Lovern, “they are dyed in the raw stock, before they leave 
the mill.” 
clothing, he added. 


They have no trouble with it gamming the card 
“You use the same amount as Mr. Mears, do you not?” 
asked Mr. Franklin. 

"Fea “We have 
long as we stay under one per cent we are all right. 


that as 
It in 
creased our breaking strength about three or four pounds.” 
“What about the cleanliness of the work?” asked the 


replied Mr. Lovern. found 


chairman. 

“Tt is as clean as it was before,” said Mr. Lovern. “There 
was no especial difference.” 

“What about the fly?” 

“There is considerably less fly, less good cotton that 
goes into strips and fly and motes,” responded Mr. Lovern 

“Well, where did you get this idea about. the oil,” inter- 
spersed W. H. Epps, superintendent of the Jefferson (Ga.) 
Mills. How 
crease your production?” 

“T didn’t notice that part of it,” 


“It’s something new on me. mueh did it in 
said Mr. Lovern 
“Does it weigkt your goods?” 

“Well, you get the weight of the oil.” 

“Do vou have the same amount of moisture in the goods 
that you did before vou began using the oil?” the chair 
man asked. 

“T do not know; we haven’t tested for that,’ replied Mr. 
Lovern, “but I think there would be no difference, as there 
is not enough oil on it to make that difference.” 

Mr. Brumby concurred in the statement of Mr. Epps 
that he was hearing about it for the first time—and still 
referred to the inerease in breaking strength mentioned by 
Mr. Mears. 
increase my breaking strength two pounds on 30s/2 yarn,” 


“T’ll give the man a contract today if he can 


he declared. 

“Speaking about the oil spraying system,” said James 
Oates, overseer of carding at the Griffin (Ga.) Manufac- 
turing Company, “we first put in one machine, and we 
spray black, sulphur black, and other colors. We 
made tests and find that we do not affect the goods, and 


have 
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that we get out the same amount of droppings and foreigt 
that 


one-half of one per cent in the picker. 


matter, and we effected a in stock of about 


We find that ne 
dust, leafy stock or motes pass on through. 


saving 


We are put 
ting in one pound of oil to one hundred pounds of cotton. 
We found that on the card strips the amount of good fiber 
was greatly decreased. We found that we saved thousands 
and thousands of fibers that would go on into the goods to 
be sold at the price of goods instead of at the price of 
strips. We found on the front of the card and the back 
of the card that we got out just as much motes, dirt, leaf. 
did before. 


“After making this test for 


ete., that we 


three weeks I asked the 


superintendent to notice it, and |] questioned the boss spl 
ner as to its running in the spinning room. We found that 


we had less breakage on the slubber I had the superir 


William W: Arnold, Jr., 


Genera! Chairman 


tendent and the general manager at 


and we stood and watched this 
After we had 
mended that we put it on permanent 


that 


run 


seen the ettect 


utes. 


direct from the boss spinner 


draws better. I believe that absorl 


itv. Our weights are easier to hold since than before 
“T believe that cotton manufacturing today is in its i 


faney. We 
in a while that some 


are living and learning and we find every 


onee 


fellow invents something that a 


right, and any of you gentlemen who have not tried out 
stock I 
you will be more than pleased and more than 
Mr. 


piece of varn and getting a perfect 


this oil on raw would advise to do so. I believe 


re pa d & 


Oates, 1f you are making a 


“T would like to ask, 


piece of yarn by clean 
back into 
Reid 


Hogansville, 


ing out the waste and then put something 


would it not make an inferior product?” asked D. G. 
New Mills, 


superintendent, England Souther: 


Ve 
ra. 
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“Ordinarily,” said Mr. Oates, “you knock out good fiber 
along with the waste. I do not believe you will retain any 
fibers that will injure the yarn, but you will hold a lot 
of good fibers.” 

“Well, it seems to me that when you take waste out of 
yarn and go ahead and put in a percentage of it you make 
an inferior yarn,” said Mr. Reid. 

“Wouldn’t the facet that he gets an increased breaking 
strength refute that?” asked Mr. Franklin. 

“But why can’t you get it with humidifiers?” 
Reid. 


“That brings up still another point,” replied Mr. Frank- 


asked Mr 


lin. “I might advocate conditioning cotton in the picker 
room by humidifiers, and some of you fellows would come 
right back at me and tell me that dry cotton cleans better 
than wet cotton, and I would sit right down and say noth- 
ing. But as a matter of fact I believe if you had four per 
cent humidity in the picker room and increased it to eight 
per cent, that you couldn’t tell the difference in the clean- 
ing of it. I thought about humidifiers and then I ran up 
against the statement that you cannot humidify a picker 
room because of the enormous draft of air passing through 
the picker not allowing you to have a uniform humidity. 
We have used some humidifiers in front of the finishers, 
and we think we get a firmer lap there, and never have any 
sagging at the cards. We think that it improves it consid- 
erably.” 

Henry D. Martin, superintendent of the Griffin Manu- 
facturing Company, Griffin, Ga., next spoke with reference 
to spraying the cotton with oil, saying, “I was rather sur- 
prised to find that the use of this practice was becoming so 
I was under the impression that we were the 
only mill that was doing it, but I found last night that sev- 


eral mills were already trying it, and since it is fast becom- 


general. 


ing public property, I do not mind telling what I know 
about it. 

“A friend of mine came to the mill some months ago 
and said, in an undertone, ‘Why don’t you spray that raw 
cotton with oil? I didn’t understand, and he went on to 
tell me about it. As soon as he left the mill I got in my 
car and went to that mill—Mr. Lovern’s mill—and after 
we had been talking he said his overseers had threatened 
to leave him if he stopped using the oil, and I thought that 
spoke pretty well for it. I looked this plant over and I 
have never seen a better running mill in my life (and I have 
seen many). I saw it on all colors, and he showed me it 
would run on bleached stock. 

“T had my overseer of carding wth me, and when we got 
back we bought one of these and tried it on one machine, 
and now we have every machine but one equipped, and I 
have an order in for that. 

“T will not diseuss ecard clothing, ete., but I do know 
that we have a mill that is running as well as any mill can 
run, no dust, and everybody is better satisfied. 

“T feel that we are all babies in this business, but so 
far as I know now I would not run a mill without this oil, 
white or colored work. 


We are on the eve of learning new 
This is not only a matter of humidifying cotton, 
but it is a matter of supplying somewhat of a food, just 
like you oil or grease a belt, or put something on your hair, 
or like the women like to put something on their faces. 
Cotton needs something besides water and heat and those 


things. 


things. 


T do know that the woolen mills have oiled their 
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stock and I have also noticed that when they run cotton or 
cotton waste they do not stop so far as the oil is concerned. 
The woolen mills use a great deal of oil. I remember put- 
ting in a cost system in a woolen miil once, and when I got 
to the item of oil I wondered why they were using so much 
oil. 

“With reference to the amount of oil to be used, from 
what knowledge I have been able to obtain I should say 
that anything in excess of one per cent might be unneces- 
sary. I should say one per cent would be the limit.” 
“What numbers of yarn? Is the yarn black or white 
stock?” asked Mr. Brumby. 

“We run all colors of the rainbow; numbers ranging 
from 5s to 25s,” said Mr. Martin. 

“Mr. 
Franklin. 

“Will it have any effect on cord fabric and other goods 
going to the rubber trade? Will it affect the adherence of 
the rubber?” asked W. D. Massey, of Thomaston, Ga. The 
reply was that it would not. 

Mr. Epps wanted to know why the representative of the 
concern had not been to see him. Frank Heymer, super- 
intendent of the Bradley Manufacturing Company, Colum- 
bus, Ga., who is using the oil, stated that he believed “the 
people want to make sure that it is all right before they go 
ahead. I am on my fourth 
barrel, Their representative stayed with 


Mears runs white work, about 24s,” said Mr. 


I am experimenting on it now. 
on colored stock. 
us a while and left it with the understanding that we were 
putting on one per cent on all colors, sulphur, basie, direct, 
and indigo. When we started off we found that it would 
run fine until it left the drawing, but on the slubbers we 
I would like to 
know if there is anyone who has experienced the same 
trouble.” 

“No trouble at all,” said Mr. Oates. 

“T began to experiment with reducing the amount ot 
oil,” continued Mr. Heymer. “We put it in the hopper, 
with an automatic atomizer on each hopper and a certain 
stroke will deliver a certain amount of oil. 


found we had trouble with it licking up. 


Usually, on 
dyed raw cotton, you take the natural wax out of the fiber 
and it makes it harder to run, but during all this cold weath- 
er I have not experienced any trouble whatever. We used 
to have to put live steam in the rooms. 

“T use it on every color, and we have never lost one end 
on the card. That convinced me that there was some merit 
to the oil, Mr. Martin says they have been using it on 
wool. They do that because they decrease the wool in dye- 
ing and then you have to put it back in. 

“We are making hosiery yarns with loose twist, and that 
is different from warp yarns, and on the creel boards we 
used to have a great deal of loose fly, but since we have 
used that oil, we hardly find any. Our spinners are satis- 
fied and they ean sit in the alleys now. Where they used 
to run four and five sides they are running six and eight 
sides now. Whether that is due to the oil or not I am 
not prepared to say, but it has convinced me that it is go- 
ing to become one of the most necessary things in cotton 
manufacturing. We have had it on trial for thirty days 
and we are going to buy it. 

“But you have to experiment with the amount of oil to 
suit the local conditions. I am not able to talk about the 
breaking strength, as we do not use yarns for weaving, but 
it has made a rounder yarn and an evener yarn. 
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R. Bigham Smith, sales representative for the Borne, 
Serymser Company, 17 Battery Place, New York City, who 
produce Breton Minerol E for this purpose, was called 
upon for a statement, but said he should prefer to let the 
mill men who had experimented with the proposition from 
a practical standpoint discuss the matter. 

Mr. Franklin again raised the point of sulphur dyeing, 
saying that a large percentage of his goods are sulphur- 
dyed after they leave his plant, and he was skeptical on that 
account. He said he would experiment, however, by dab- 
bing a piece of cloth with the oil and sending it to the 
finishing plant to determine any possible effects. 

“T suppose I was the first one in this section to use 
this,” said Mr. Lovern, “and so long as you stay under 
one per cent, I don’t believe there is any danger from any 
cause. It will take the place of humidifiers, you will not 
In fact I ran the mill two weeks 
You will not have laps 
There will 


find any static electricity. 
last summer without humidifiers. 
sagging, and it will polish the card clothing. 
be less waste and fly in the room, and it will strengthen the 
There are several other things I cannot think of 
now, but I do know there is no danger in putting it on 
goods to be sulphur dyed.” 

“Did it increase the amount of strips?’ was asked. 

“No, sir, I made a test on that and I found the strips 
to be dirtier where the oil was used,” replied Mr. Lovern. 
“We card about 60 pounds a card a day, and it must be 
especially clean, and it was cleaner afterwards than it was 
before. 
good fiber, and I hold it in there. 
and has the same effect as humidity, except that humidity 
will not stay put. If you get the oil in there right you can 
open the windows and run without humidity.” 

“When you fill one hopper and automatically change 
to the next hopper, is there any danger of it running ex- 
cess oil in the first hopper before you get back to it?” 
asked A. J. 


LaGrange. 


yarn. 


The great percentage of card strips is usually 
It parallelizes the fibers 


Todd, overseer carding, Unity Cotton Mills, 
“No, said Mr. Heymer. “It will stop 
automatically as it is connected with the feed.” 


ae 
SsIr, 


In concluding the discussion on this subject, Mr. Oates 
brought out the further point that by reducing the amount 
of dust in the room, the health conditions were improved 
by the use of the oil. He said it is as clear inside of his 
room as it is on the outside. 

The next question read from the questionnaire was- 
“Ts it injurious to eard sliver if cans are allowed to run 
too full?” Mr. Franklin reported that unanimous opinion 
was that it is injurious, as the sliver becomes stretched, and 
asked for some remedy for this condition. J. A. Sorrells, 
superintendent, Gainesville Cotton Mills, Gainesville, Ga., 
was the only one to suggest a remedy, saying that “I work- 
ed up a little trick that helped me out. It is on the tongue 
of the coiler head where the trumpet is, right underneath. 
I put a set serew and locknut to rest against the auxiliary 
salender roll. Originally there was a little nub there to 
rest I set it down just close enough to allow just a 
little bit of variation in the thickness of the sliver, and when 
it gets a little extra thickness it breaks the end down and 
when the can gets up to where it presses the coiler it breaks 


the end down and stops.” 


on. 


The relative merit of long and short drafts on ecards 
was next taken up, but before going into this Mr. Franklin 


explained just what was meant by “long” and “short” 
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draft, stating that the committee had considered anything 
below 100 as “short” and above 100 as He then 
asked those who had run over 100 draft to tell the meet 


“long.’ 


ing whether they thought there was any advantage in so 
doing. 
“We draft of 125,” 


think there is an advantage in that 


“and we 


Mr. 


vou 


run a sald Dennis, 


can use a heavier 
lap, which has the same effect of increasing the capacit 
of the pickers, and if you can reduce the beater speed you 
inerease the strength of the yarn. Our breaking strengt! 


is a little bit better than it was before we changed from 


92 ecard draft. 


a 10-ounce lap, and we changed to a 14-ounce lap, making 


We were making a 45-grain sliver fron 


the 45-grain sliver.” 
B. R. Burnham, superintendent, Whitney (S. ( 


facturing Company, stated that above 30s he runs a 


) Manu 
long 
draft of 110, and on numbers under 30s he runs a shorter 
draft. “According to the Cotton Research Company,” he 
said, “numbers from 30s down run better 
100 draft, and 30s up with longer draft. 
to take that for what it is worth, however. 
that by heavying up on the lap we get a greater carding 


with from 95 to 
You have 


We have found 


will 


action between the flats and the cylinder and we do get 


better results in evenness and to some extent in breaking 
strength.” 
“We spin from 6s to 13s, and I 


from 100 to 120, and I do not see any difference in break 


inereased the draft 


ing strength,” reported Mr. Reid. This was on warp yarn. 

“Has anyone found that a longer draft decreased the 
breaking strength?’ asked Mr. Franklin. 

Mr. Todd said that he raised the card draft from 96 to 
120, on 6s yarn, and his breaking strength went down about 
eight per cent. 

Mr. Burnham said that on 
draft of 95, finding that everything over 100 made the 


10s to 26s he runs a ecard 


breaking strength go down in proportion. 

“Then the idea is that on coarse yarns a short draft is 
better on the cards, and on finer yarns the lenger drafts 
give better results,’ said Mr. Franklin in summing up 
opinion on this question. 

The question next brought up was with regard to four 
slubbers and speeders, and Chairman 


Whitney, for 


roll drafting on 
Franklin called on Mr. Burnham, of exper 
ence in this connection. 

“T do not know anyone who is thoroughly competent to 
said Mr. Burnham in respond 


The 


Providence, 


speak on four-roll drafting,” 
ing, “for that is something that is fairly new to us. 
F, P. Sheldon & Son, of 


understand the 


idea was evolved by 
and we were one of the first mills—and I 


John P 


actual use in the mill. 


King mill in Augusta was another—to try it i 


Trames 


Saco-Lowell Shops built the 
that we use. 

“Sheldon’s argument was that so long as you do not hurt 
your evenness from decreasing doublings you could draft 
anything you wanted to on any frame—and I believe there 
is some logie in that argument. 

“The idea of the four-roll drafting was to eut out the 
intermediates and get the same results with the slubber and 
The first four-roll drafting that we got and put 


found that the drafts 


speeder. 
in was a slubber, very imperfect. We 
were not progressive, and we further found on experiment 
that they should be progressive so we changed the gears 


on it and put on a drawing progression, making our change 
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gears to fit. 

“On that frame we can draft from about eight to fifteen 
on the slubber, and on the speeder we can draft about eight 
to fifteen, and get a great deal more variation in draft by 
changing the front roll gear and changing the range of 
change gears. On the last speeder that Saco-Lowell have 
sent out they have a draft between the back and third rolls 
of 2.39; between the third and second a draft of 3.09; 
which is not supposed to be and is not progressive. It will 
work on speeders but not on slubbers. We attribute that 
to the fact that the stock entering the fourth or back roll on 
the slubber is so much harder to draft if you put draft 
there you have the bulk of the stock to hold and the leather 
covered rolls will slip and there will be very little under 
draft on the top, and you will get standard draft on the 
bottom, where it engages with the steel roll. The last draft, 
between the second and front rolls, is 1.29. We have not 
had that long enough to know whether it is ideal. 


“We have made a great number of exhaustive tests, and 
Sheldon’s man Cooper has gone over these tests for us and 
he could not inerease our breaking strength over the three 
3-roll processes, and he could not inerease our evenness 
over the three 3-roll processes, but he did equal it. He 
tried it out and went over the 3-roll process and could not 
make any improvement. 

“So I cannot make any claim for breaking strength for 
the four-roll drafting, but you ean cut out the intermediates. 

“One thing we are doing—we are making 24s yarn, 
carded, on a four-roll slubber and three-roll intermediate, 
sending it direct to the spinning frame, 3.00-hank roving, 
making 24s out of 11/16th-inch cotton, No. 1 flange ring, 
54 bobbin, filling wind, single roving. I tell you that be- 
cause it speaks well for the four-roll drafting.” 

“Do you get a breaking strength anywhere near the 
standard?” asked Mr. Franklin. 

“Our breaking strength is about 68 or 70 pounds. 
may be good or bad,” said Mr. Burnham. 

“That’s pretty good on local cotton,” said Mr. Franklin. 

KE. R. Lehman, assistant superintendent, The Dixie Cot- 
ton Mills, LaGrange, Ga., asked Mr. Burnham if his 
frames on 24s were running a standard front roll speed, 
and the reply was in the affirmative. 


That 


“Did they have to put on heavier weights in weighting 
the rolls?” asked Mr. Arnold. 

“On the four-roll weighting, we did not use the same 
weights,” replied Mr. Burnham. . “On the slubber, on the 
front roll there is a hook which comes over and a ten-pound 
weight hangs on it; the middle rolls are weighted by twenty 
pounds evenly distributed by a saddle; the back rolls by a 
twelve-pound weight on a hook.” 

“Did you find it necessary to put in trumpets between 
the two pairs of rolls?” asked Mr. Martin. “Several years 
ago I operated some spinning frames with four rolls, and 
we found it necessary to put trumpets between the two 
pairs of rolls, split at the top so the rovings could be laid 
in.” 

“We did not find that necessary,” answered Mr. Burn- 
ham, “but we did have to put under-clearers on the fourth 
roll. It may be a little aside from your question, but that 
just came to mind.” These were not revolving clearers, he 
said, in response to a question. 

“Did you change the setting of the rolls?’ was the next 
question. 
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Mr. Burnham replied: “On our slubbers, from the fourth 
to the third roll is 14% inches (this is on inch cotton that 
nearer 7%), with 65-grain sliver coming in making 
8.80 hank roving; third to second, 13% inches; second to 
front, 114 inches. This is a change from the standard on 


runs 


three-roll frames.” 

“Did you have old frames changed to the four-roll 
drafting?’ asked Mr. Franklin. 

“On the speeders we had old frames,” replied Mr. Burn- 
ham, “and it is very practical and very easy to be done. 
The slubbers we are buying new.” 

“But it is possible to put four-roll drafting on old 
frames ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, the shops supply everything,” answered Mr. 
Burnham. 

W. M. Langley, superintendent of Abbeville (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills, stated that he had applied the system to old 
frames and that it works very satisfactorily. 

There being no further questions on this, Mr. Franklin 
directed the discussion to the question—“What is the best 
relative surface speed between the grinding roll and the 
clothing being ground?” In presenting the question Mr. 
Franklin stated that it appeared to be a new one to most 
ot the men, and asked Mr. Dennis, who originated the ques- 
tion, to give his idea on the subject. 

Mr. Dennis said that when he asked the question, he 
was preparing to make some tests, but had not received 
Since that time, 
however, “we have got the slow motion attachment, which 
reduces the speed of the cylinder to four revolutions per 
minute while grinding. 
less standard practice in the English mills to use this slow 
motion grinding. So far it looks to be all right. The strips 
appear to be a little bit dirtier. 
only about two weeks. 


some equipment that had been ordered. 


I understand that it is more or 


We have been trying it for 


“Now the general machine shop practice is that in grind- 
ing the surface on a piece of steel—take the feed plate on 
a card, for instance—a very slow speed is used on the part 
that is being finished, and a very high speed on the roll 
that is doing the grinding. In shops where they do microm- 
eter work they use a very slow speed; they claim that when 
you destroy that relationship you change from a cutting to 
a scratching action, and cannot get a finish on the surface 
ground if you destroy that relationship.” 

“What you did, then, is to reduce the cylinder to four 
revolutions per minute, and leave the grinding roll at the 
same speed?” asked Mr. Franklin. 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“How long do you keep the grinding roll on there?’ 
asked Mr. Reid. 

“Each time we are going to reduce the grinding time 
one hour,” replied Mr. Dennis, “until we get it down to 
five.” 

Mr. Dennis replied to further questions saying that it 
is a traverse grinder that he uses, and that it makes three 
traverses a minute. Mr. Massey said he had tried the same 
method with a drum grinder and did not get good results. 


“About ten years ago I reduced the pulley on the end 
of the grinding roll and speeded up the traverse, not bother- 
ing anything else, and got good results,” said Mr. Sorrells. 
At present the surface speed of his cylinders is 26,389 feet 
per minute, and of his grinding rolls, 14,702 feet per min- 
ute. 


On the doffer the surface speed is 22,902, with of 
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course the same speed on the grinding roll. This is about 


20 per cent higher than before the change, he said. 


The next question was—‘What is the best method of - 


stripping ecards, that is, how often, and should a roller 
brush be used with vacuum stripper?” 


Mr. Franklin reported that most of the answers to the 
questionnaire indicated a rather general use of the roller 
brush, so he asked how often it is used. “Mr. Senn, at the 
Enterprise mill, doesn’t use a roller brush,” he said, “but 
at another of our mills we use it once a week, as we run 
coarse numbers and get heavier carding over there.” 

Mr. Brumby said that while he uses the roller brush, he 
does not believe it is necessary to do so, where a vacuum 
stripper is used. 

“I find it absolutely necessary in our work to use it 
ence a week,” said Mr. Heymer. work 
we have a certain amount of dirt that stays in the card 
clothing which we can not get out with the vacuum stripper 


“On our elass of 


and we have to use a roller brush once a week, and when- 
ever we go from a dark to a light color in order not to 
have any specks in the light color.” 


“You are on colored work and I run white work al- 
together,” said Mr. Brumby. 
Another member reported that on the Tatum English 
card he uses the vacuum stripper without the roller brush. 
Mr. Dennis says he gets best results by burnishing the 
cylinder and doffer for a half hour after grinding. He 
“When a 


sard needs burnishing it needs it right after grinding and 


says he does not need to use the roller brush. 


it needs to be completely burnished,” he said, explaining 
that if burrs remain on the points of the wire they will 
keep the foreign matter from coming out. 

“T have 176 
years,” said Mr. Brumby. 

“T ecard 185 pounds a day and brush out twice a week,” 
“Tf you are carding light you can get by 


cards that have not been brushed in ten 


said Mr. Epps. 
with it, but if vou card heavy you'll go erazy if vou don’t 
do it.” 

Five are stripping twice a day with a vacuum stripper, 
and eight are stripping more than twice, according to a 
show of hands in response to a question from Mr. Franklin. 
“T find by stripping twice a day I get more even yarn,” 
one man said. 

Mr. Arnold said that the mills selling their strips will 
find a big variation in the price of vacuum strips and the 
price of roller strips. “There is a 25 or 30 per cent differ- 
ence in the value,’ he said, “the vacuum strips running 
cheaper than the others.” 

“Has anyone tried getting along without stripping?” 
asked Mr. Martin. “I heard of 


strip but once every three weeks.” 


a manufacturer who didn’t 
“He stopped his ecards and didn’t run them,” was the 
comment of Mr. Epps. 

Mr. Franklin next brought up the question—What is 
the remedy for uneven tension on drawing sliver with 
metallic rolls?””—explaining it by saving that the condition 
referred to was where one end out of six on the drawing 
would run slack. Some, he said, attribute the difficulty to 
different size collars, and the usual practice seems to be to 
swap the rolls around until they all run the same tension. 


Mr. Burnham said the best practice is to renew the 
rolls. However, he said, oftentimes a man will 
“prick-punch’’ the collars to raise them and even the ten- 


section 
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sion. “Of course,” he continued, “this is a suicidal poliey 


but I have got up a little scheme of an eccentrie screw te 
go through the front stand and between the upper and 
lower metallic rolls, resting just underneath the bearing 
of the top roll, with a lock nut on the outside of the stand 
By putting a wrench on that you can raise the mesh and 
tighten the collars.” 


“We had about the same experience with section men 
| 


punching the steel rolls to make the ends run right,” saié 
Mr. Lehmann, “and that is the way we remedied it.” He 
added that sometimes there is a variation in new rolls. 


frames,” said another man, “and I 


“We have 
noticed some slack ends, right 
He took the rolls out to clean them and 
I sent him back and 


new 
after the section man e¢lean 
ed the drawing. 
got them mixed. When this occurred 
let him fit the rolls back like they should go.” 

W. H. Hames, overseer of carding, and J. 


overseer of spinning, at the Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga. 


C. Edwards, 


reported unfavorably on the eccentric, saying they had trieé 


it but had abandoned it. “It works all right until the stuff 


gets to the spinning,” they said. 


In addition to what had been said about sagging ends 


on drawing, Mr. Oates expressed it as his opinion that one 


seat of the trouble is in the picker room. He says he makes 


laps “as good as the Lord will let me make them’ and that 
Of 


eourse 


this helps eliminate the sagging on the drawing. 


the best thing is to renew the rolls, he said, and the next 


best thing is to have even sliver from the card. 

Mr. Reid said he remedies the trouble by swapping rolls 
around. 

“In cleaning drawing rolls,” said Mr. Edwards, “you are 


liable to get them mixed and you might mark the stands 
and rolls and keep them in the right place that way.” 
Mr. Heymer asked if anyone had tried taking worn 
drawing rolls “and putting them in a lathe and taking a 
small file and filing the grooves out and polishing them up.” 
“We went through that proposition thoroughly,” said 


D. W. Anderson, Paeolet Mfg. Co., New Hol 
land, Ga. “I took it up with the Indian Orchard people 


manager, 


and they said that the only remedy, was new rolls.” 

With reference to sagging ends, Mr. Anderson pointed 
out that “another thing that will cause sagging is for the 
trumpets to be worn unevenly. The holes become worn and 
if you will take a gauge you will find that drawing that has 
run for fifteen years will have different size trumpets. We 
have found it a very good idea to buy new trumpets—they 
do not cost much—and then ream them all out to the same 
size.” 

Regarding the filing of flutes, Mr. Burnham expressea 
it as his opinion that this should be done in a place fully 


He said he 


average cotton mill carries the proper abrasives to get the 


equipped for such work. did not believe the 


‘orrect polish on the roll. 


“What do you consider the proper speed for front 
roll on drawing?” was the question from Mr. Franklin 
which began the next discussion. This question naturally 


brought in the subject of one-process drawing, and in pre 
senting the question Mr. Franklin stated that, “it has been 
my opinion for a long time, and is yet, that in a great many 
mills who have gone to one process of drawing and have 
received benefits, the advantage has eome from the reduced 
speed of the front roll, instead of the elimination of a 
and 


process. Has anyone kept up the speed in changing 
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got the same results?” 

V. J. Thompson, of the Manchester (Ga.) Cotton Mills, 
stated they had gone to one process of drawing, but had 
reduced the speed considerably, and had secured mighty 
good results. : 

“Do you think it was caused by cutting out the process, 
or reducing the speed?” asked Mr. Franklin. 

“Well, both of them had something to do with it,” re 
plied Mr. Thompson. 

“We reduced our speed to about 275 or 290 when we eut 
out one process, and we get the work through easier and 
get just as good results, and we also eut out one-third of 
the help,” said D. G. Reid, of Hogansville. 

“Mr. Reid, if you were building a cotton mill and could 
put in enough drawing to put in two processes at a low 
speed, would you still use just one process?” asked Mr. 
Franklin. 

“No, sir!” replied Mr. Reid. 

“That’s been my idea,” said Mr. Franklin, “that it is 
the reduction in speed and not the elimination of one pro- 
cess that helps you fellows out.” 

“T have been running one process of drawing for eigh- 
teen months. We cut the speed down from 375 to 196 
r.p.m., and we get just as even a yarn as we did before, 
and we get a better breaking strength, and I run about 
half the labor,” said W. L. Phillips, of Social Cirele. 

“What would you do if you had enough drawing to 
make two processes at that speed?” asked the chairman. 

“T would use one process and buy the new evener draw- 
ing,” replied Mr. Phillips. “We took one drawing and 
weighed it yard for yard and then we took the six ends 
and doubled them back and weighed them yard for yard and 
there was no difference in the variation from yard to yard.” 

“But don’t you cut out several thousand doublings?” 
asked Mr. Franklin. “Yes, that is true,” agreed Mr. Phil- 
lips, “but we think we haven’t suffered by it.” 

“T have cut the speed,” said Mr. Arnold, “but our obser- 
vation is that if you can keep the variation in weights to 
what you want it, the least you can handle it in the draw- 
ing, the better. The more you draw it the more you comb 
out the natural twist of the cotton. It is the same principle 
as trying to run comber noils, you know how slick they are. 
You can tell the difference in the slickness of the staple. 
As long as you can keep the evenness to keep the yarn 
numbers it looks to me that it is better. We had to heavy 
up on the weights on the slubber to make it run evenly. 
We took five teeth of twist out on the slubber and the slub- 
bers run better and we get an increase in production due 
But 
you must inerease the weights on the rolls on the slubbers 
in order to make it draw smoother.” 

“What is your idea of proper speed?” asked Mr. Frank- 
lin. 


to taking out twist, and we have less ends down. 
La] 


“About 200,” replied the general chairman, “as I don’t 
think it should be too fast; if you ean get enough draw- 
ing to keep up with that speed it is best.’’ 

“My doublings now are about 2,204,” said Mr. How- 
arth. “If 1 eut out one process of drawing it cuts my 
Will that benefit me any?” 

“That is just the point I am trying to bring out,” said 
Mr. Franklin. “The first thing these men do is to reduce 


doublings down to 304. 


the speed and improve the breaking strength and the run- 
ning of the work, but I have not found anybody who has 
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kept the speed up.” 

“We kept the speed up and got no benefit,” reported Mr. 
Burnham. 

“My observation is that I have received no benefit from 
one process of drawing, on 20s and upward,” said Mr. 
Martin. “Personally, I believe 200 is too slow for even one 
process. I believe drawing should run up to 400.” 

“On one process drawing on 22s the variation in the 
spinning room was something awful,” said Mr. Lehman, 
“but when we got the speed down to 200 on the same draw- 
ing frame the breaking strength did increase about ten 
pounds. We cut from 350 to 200.” 

“T do not think any mill could just cut speed and get 
results,” declared Mr. Arnold. “You have got to get your 
work coming evenly from preceding processes. I believe 
you can get results if you will improve this, and cut the 
speed, and make the changes on the slubbers to take care 
of the increased wiryness of the stock.” 

The final question considered under the carding was— 
“Which is better for the double beater breakers, blade or 
Kirschner beaters ?” 

“We get out more stuff there with the blade beater than 
with the Kirschner beater,’ reported Mr. Thompson. 

“T have the Kirschner beater in 
mill,” said Mr. Phillips. “I have the 
breaker and I use the pin beater there. 


every picker in the 
double beater on the 
I get more dirt and 
dust out of my cotton than I did before. I get better run- 
ning work and cleaner work and I increased my motes at 
the breaker picker about 80 per cent and decreased the 
amount of good cotton about 200 per cent. We haven’t 
set a lap back in our picker room since the meeting of card- 
ers here one year ago. We are running 22s varn, with a 
front roll speed of 148 on warp, with three processes of 
picking and eveners on the breakers.” 

“Ts there any difference in the speed of the Kirschner 
and blade beater?”’ asked Mr. Epps. 

“On the Kirschner in the intermediate and finisher we 
eut the speed from 1,500 to 809. The pin beater in the 
breaker makes 500 and the Kirschner makes 750,” said Mr. 
Phillips. He added further that he sets the Kirschner as 
elose as he can without striking. He said the 30-inch pin 
beater in the breaker replaces the Buckley beater. When 
he ordered a new breaker recently, he said, he specified its 
coming equipped this way, and it was necessary to cor- 
respond with the shops for several months to get it that 
way, since it was so different from usual practice. 

Mr. Newsom, of LaGrange, reported that he had just 
purchased four breaker pickers with eveners on them, While 
he has not had an opportunity to run comparative tests, he 
said, from their performance so far he likes them very 
much. 

This concluded the morning diseussion, and Mr. Arnold 
introduced W. C. Wroe, industrial engineer of the Amer- 
ican Mutual Liability Insurance Company, who spoke 
briefly with reference to the application of the workmen’s 
compensation act in Georgia, and the ways in which the 
operating executives could assist in holding the rate down, 
and in a proper execution of the law. 

The Luncheon. 


R. M. Matthews, superintendent of the Peerless Cotton 
Mills, Thomaston, Ga., and a member of the executive com- 
mittee, acted as toastmaster at the proverbial luncheon, 
held in the dining room of the hotel following the morning 
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Musical entertainment was furnished by Tucker's 
The only speaker at the luncheon was Mar- 


C., president of the South- 


session. 
Entertainers. 
shall Dilling, of Gastonia, N. 
ern Textile Association, who brought greetings from the 
members of that body. 

Discussion on Spinning. 
afternoon General 


At the 


Chairman Arnold spoke briefly with reference to the neces- 


Session, 


the beginning of 


sity for obtaining accurate overhead costs, saying that 
while all mills know their general average cost, the ratio 
in which the cost is allocated to the finer and coarser num- 
bers is not known, and oftentimes the mill loses money on 
one construction while making it on another. 


“ 


It strikes me in my limited experience,” he said, “that 
only two things are wrong with the textile industry in the 
South, and those are the high cost of manufacturing and 
the low selling prices of goods. If we can ever overcome 
those two things, I think we will all make a little bit better 
showing. It undoubtedly is a fact, I believe, that we have 
been over-producing and forcing sales in the past year or 
two in the textile industry. I think really the mills have 
done a lot to cut their own throats in the last year or two. 
Selling agencies want volume, and we want to give it to 
them, and we give a lot of excuses as to why we run our 
night lines, and others, when we have net orders to run on, 
and I think that is a very serious question, worthy of very 
serious consideration by all of us fellows in the manufac 
turing end in the next year or two. 

“We can probably have influence on our selling agents 
or representatives by working out individual cost systems, 
and letting the presidents and managers of the mills know 
more accurately what the different fabrics and yarns cost. 
We have an average cost system, and we kind of guess at 
the fine yarn number, or the low one, or light weight 


fabric, and the heavy weight fabric, based on our average 


Lhe 


eost. 

“T think a good many mills are not properly distribut- 
ing their overhead, and in not properly distributing their 
overhead, and working out an individual system, they have 
been fooling themselves, and on a Jot of fabrics they make 
a lot of money, and on others they lose it, and at the end 
of the year they make a better or poorer showing as the 
ease may be. I thought I would like to get that out of my 
I think we should get up more accurate cost sys- 
using the rule of thumb method, and get- 


system. 
tems instead of 
ting it on an average, and we could furnish this to the 
executives of the mills and the selling agents, so that they 
could get a more intelligent idea of what it costs to pro- 
duce the different fabries, and make a drive to sell those 
at legitimate profit. 

“ that out 


over-production and 


put as a suggestion because I think that 
mass-production and forced sales have 
lone more to make us sit up nights, and wonder how we 
are going to come out at the end of the year, than any- 
thing else.” 

Election of a member of the executive committee to suc- 
ceed Ira B. Grimes, of LaGrange, whose term expired, was 
held, and Frank §. Dennis, of LaFayette, was selected fon 
this place by unanimous vote. Mr. Dennis will serve for 
two and one-half years. 

Following this business the meeting was turned over to 
Mr. Dennis as chairman of the spinning committee, and 


he opened the discussion on this subject with a question re- 
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garding the proper circle of 


gauges, which was stated as follows: “Have you ma 
experiments with the different circles of travelers? 
you find it an advantage to use a traveler gauge 
mine the circle of the traveler?” 

The chairman opened the discussion by , 
his experience that difference in the ¢ 

makes a big difference in the results on spinning d 
ed for statements in this connection. 

“T have found out, like you did, t there 
ence in results caused by difference in circle of 
ers,” said Mr. Lehmann. “At~one time ou 
room certain numbers were running bad 
was the reason for After we got a é rang 
experimented with it and found which w: eb 
suited for that grade of work and flang ng, 
tled on that and have not had any ble sineé 

“T had a hard time getting a traveler gauge 
ly I borrowed one and had one made d 
since that time we have not had a bit 
different circles.” 

It developed in the meeting, as we é al 
to the questionnaire, that while most ot o 
the value of having a traveler gauge, ve1 ew O é 
been able to seeure them. 

“Suppose you deseribe your g ore suggeste M 
nis. 

“Tt is a little piece of steel about ong as ir f 
the top side being flat,”’ said Mr. Lehmann er 
up in different cireles—mine steps up w 1 rele 
then a 7% eirele, ete.” 

“T have never had any experience eler g: 
but | would like to speak with re erard to aceustoming 
selves to the use of the gauge,” said Mr. Martin. “TI 
a great many reasons why we should take more inter 
this subject. I think you will all agreé 
traveler is the hardest worked piece oO! nis! f 
in the mill today. It travels over a race course, W 
apparently smooth and even, but those of you who 
looked into the matter of rings have foun: a large 
portion of our rings are not round. You kno 
surface is not smooth and even and burnishe 
rough oftentimes, and it makes a big difference 
a traveler is round, whether it is thick or narrow 
it is large or small cirele It is like t po 
tion of oil—we are all real n schoo whe 
down to the fine po nts ot eottor hg 5 
I have never had any experience wit! e gauge I ear 
for the traveler and accustom ourselvé sing 
more freely than e pas 

“What eirele traveler do you us Mr. M } 
the chairman. 

“Tn our work we find it wise to use a circle 2 
flange,” said Mr. Martin. 

“We have two answers to the questionr e li 
saying he uses a 5 eirele on a No. 1 flange ring, ar 
other an Al on a No. 2,” said Mr. Dennis ‘How 
others are doing that?” No on dicated he was 
response to further questioning it appeared that thr 
present use the 34 circle on the No. 1 flange ring. 
wards said he had tried the Al on a No. 2 flange, b 


changed. 


“Every spinner has tried d 





traveler a 





f{ 


ferent 
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said Mr. Franklin, “and for one reason or another eack 
spinner prefers some certain number of circle, and they 
may differ a whole lot. It seems to me that the main thing 
to know is whether you are getting the traveler you want 01 
not. The traveler makers are reputable concerns all right 
and I believe their intentions are good, but everyone ir 


We do and they do. We 
I don’t know as I could say where 


manufacturing makes mistakes. 
have traveler gauges. 
we got them, but if anybody wants a gauge and can’t get 
one, we will loan them ours and let them have some made. 
“The help that our gauges have been to us is that some 
times the traveler people will send us mixed travelers. Some 
iimes the circles are so close together that it is pretty hard 
to detect. Some mills have a practice of putting them or 
with a wire about the size of the circle, and they can te’: 
in that way to a certain extent, but the traveler gauge makes 
you absolutely certain. When we get a mixed shipment 
and gauge them and tell the traveler people about it, they 
tell us that ‘we are very sorry and if you will ship then 
As I have said, the 
the 
travelers, but we all have more or less bad work through- 


back we shall be glad to replace them.’ 


traveler manufacturer has no intention of mixing 
out the plant, and when you get this gauge it puts you in a 


position to know what cirele you are getting. I think 
every mill should have a traveler gauge.” 

“T am sure we all appreciate the offer of Mr. Frank- 
lin to loan his gauge to anyone who wishes to have one 
made,” said the chairman, “and I am glad he brought out 
the point that we may think we are getting a certain circle 
when we are not, and unless we have some way of gauging 
it we never know whether we really are getting it or not.” 

“But some of the answers said that they did not think it 
I think it is only fair that we 
should hear both sides of the question, and I am going to 


was necessary to do that. 


ask someone to bring out that feature of it.’’ 

“T made that statement in my answer to the question 
naire,” responded J. C. Edwards, of Rome, Ga., “but I did 
not mean to convey the idea that it wasn’t all right to check 
up on them. But, personally, I don’t think I have ever had 
but one experience in my 23 years in the mill where travel- 
ers got mixed that way, and that was about five months ago. 
I sent them to the traveler man and he made it all right.” 

“T have made many tests on the proper circle of travel- 
er,’ said Mr. Phillips, “and I use, on a No. 2 flange ring, 
an Al eirele traveler, which gives me the best results, and 
on a No. 1 flange, the 34 circle gives the best results. 
“That is on 22s yarns, but it doesn’t matter about the 


number of the yarn for I have tried it from 40s to 20s. The 
9 


” 


circle traveler has too much play in it. 
Here Mr. Dennis raised the question of whether the 
rings of one manufacturer would fit into the holder of an 
other manufacturer. It was pointed out that they are more 
or less interchangeable, but with some slight variation in 
size. 

Mr. 
Al 
“The Al traveler is smaller than the No. 2,” answered 
“The No. 2 is 
mueh larger than the Al. The No. 2 has a 90 degree pull 
when on the ring and the Al has a 45 degree pull.” 


asked Martin, “what is 


No. 2 and a 


= 


“Mechanically speaking,” 
the difference between a traveler?” 


Peter Quinn, of the Draper Corporation. 


“They all go back to a master gauge in determining the 
difference, do they not?” asked Mr. Dennis. “Yes,” was 


the reply. 
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“I don’t think you ean use a certain circle for any given 
size ring, because on new rings you must have a larger 
circle, and as it wears down you have to take up on the 
“T think it depends on the 
On a 


cirele,” said Mr. Lehmann. 
age of the ring, the length of time it has been worn. 
new ring you should put on a larger circle.” 

“T have not changed circle of traveler,” said Mr. Phil- 
lips, “for I do not think it should be changed. After it 
runs a certain length of time it wears a path for itself in 
the ring, and when you change a traveler on a ring that 
has been broken in on a certain circle, you get into trouble. 
You should stick to a circle and never change.” 

The next question was—“(a) Which is better from a 
weaving standpoint on filling, running rail up fast and 
(b) Which is better 
from a spinning standpoint when running filling wind for 


down slow or up slow and down fast? 


warp?” 

There seems to have been some misunderstanding in in- 
terpreting this question, said Mr. Dennis, explainings that 
the first consideration, under “(a),” was, “which is better 
from the weaving standpoint, leaving the spinning out of 
consideration. Does the yarn pull off the bobbin any 


easier and any better one way than the other?” 


“T would think from a weaving standpoint that you 
should run the traverse up fast and down slow,” stated 


gL 
the filling sloughs off at all it will slip from the nose to 


John Hampton, overseer of spinning, Fairfax Mill. 
the quill and not from the quill to the nose. That has been 
my experience, because filling wound on a quill, if it is go- 
ing to slip off, will slip off in that manner.” 

“We run up fast and down slow for the reason that go- 
ing down slow tends to take the strain off of the yarn,” 
said D. R. Senn, assistant superintendent, Enterprise Manu- 
facturing Co., Augusta, Ga. 

“Tt doesn’t seem to make much difference at that plant 
to run both warp and filling up fast and down slow,” add- 
ed Mr. Franklin, who is general superintendent of the 
plant, “but we have another plant on coarser numbers 
The boss 


weaver at the latter plant contends if you run it up slow 


where we have to run it down fast and up slow. 


and down fast it changes quicker at the time, but if yon 
run it the other way it dwells at the top of the quill and 
And while the 
spinner would like to run it the other way, he doesn’t do it 


makes what we eall ‘snotty nose’ filling. 


from the weaver’s standpoint.” 

“Tf you are running it down slow on filling under 15s,” 
said Mr. Howarth, “the dwell will put two or three rounds 
of filling on the top and it will slough off in the loom. 
And it is this dwell at the top that makes some people 
But I agree that it 
is better from a spinning standpoint to run it the other 


change from slow down to fast down. 


way, because there is more strain on the yarn when you go 
fast. 
the top of the quill and it will slough off; down fast will 


down Under 12s, down slow will hold the yarn at 


not do this and it will not slough off.” 
“Ts there any difference in the amount of yarn that 


the weaver must pull off before he threads the shuttle where 


£9” 


you run it down slow and down fas asked Chairman 


Dennis. 


“When going down slow,” said Peter Quinn, “they must 
99 


—_ 


pull off 66 inches of yarn, against 
fast. 


inches when going 
down From the spinning standpoint down slow is 


(Continued on page 603.) 
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Buying and Selling Cotton Waste 


BY LESLIE CHILD& 


The question of whether or not the inspection and ac- 
ceptance of a quantity of cotton waste, which was sold by 
sample, would preclude the buyer from recovering damages 
for breach of contract of quality, was passed upon in an 
interesting manner by the New York Supreme Court, in 
American Waste Company vs. St. Mary, 206 N. Y. S. 316. 
The facts and circumstances which culminated in the ac- 
tion were, in so far as material here, as follows: 

The plaintiff, American Waste Company, entered into 
an oral contract with the defendant, St. Mary, who was a 
jobber, for the purchase of 101 bales of cotton waste. The 
contract was made in Boston, after inspection of a sample, 
subject to inspection and acceptance at Houston, Texas, 
where the goods were. 

At this time, it seems, the defendant told the president 
of the plaintiff that he wanted the waste inspected and ap- 
proved at Houston, that he did not want any aftermath to 
the transaction, and for that reason he desired the plaintiff 
to name a representative at Houston to inspect and pass 
upon the goods. 

Buyer Accepts Cotton Waste. 

Pursuant to this contract the plaintiff communicated 
with a sampler at Houston, and gave him detailed instrue- 
tions relative to making the inspection. This agent of 
the plaintiff made the inspection and reported the goods 
right and in a merchantable condition. The waste was then 
shipped, a part of it going to Philadelphia, on plaintiff's 
orders, and the balance to Boston. 

The part that was shipped to Philadelphia proved satis- 
factory, and no complaint was made of it. The balance of 
the goods were in due time sold to a third party who in 
The latter opened the 
bales and declined to accept them on the ground that they 


turn sold them to another party. 


were “false packed,’ and contained caked and wet blocks 
of stock. 
titi 


stock would not be accepted as a delivery. 


These purchasers had recourse upon the plain- 
who in turn served notice on the defendant that the 

At this point it may be noted, that the contract was 
entered into in September, 1919, and the plaintiff made 
no complaint, until it had received one from its buyer, 
which was in April, 1920. The defendant had long since 
received payment for the goods, and denied liability on the 
ground that the waste had been inspected and approved at 
the time of its delivery at Houston. 

The plaintiff thereupon filed the instant action fon 
damages against the defendant for breach of warranty. 
This was based on the theory that since the sale was by 
sample, the defendant’s warranty of quality was not af 
fected by the plaintiff's inspection and acceptance at Hous- 
ton. The plaintiff further contended that the defective 
condition of the cotton was not discoverable upon a reason 
able inspection because the caked and wet sections were in 
the middle of the bales. 

Upon the trial of the case the plaintiff recovered a 
judgment against the defendant in the sum of $1,947.80. 
From this judgment the defendant appealed, and the higher 
court in passing upon the question of whether or not the 
warranty survived the inspection and acceptance, as out- 
iined above, in part, said: 


Warranty Held Not to Survive Acceptance. 


“Tf do not think the warranty as to the qualit 


goods sold survived acceptance after the plaintiff, 


its agent, * * * had inspected and accepted the goods 


In the first place, the defendant had no personal know! 


sold 


edge of the condition of the bales of pickings which he 
to the plaintiff, and insisted, the plaintiff acquiesing there- 


in, that the plaintiff should conduct an inspection of -the 


there might be no later objection 


goods sold, in order that 
as to the quality of the goods. 
“Plaintiff accordingly employed its inspector for 
very purpose of ascertaining whether the goods were up 
the sample which the defendant had delivered to the plau 
tiff. = lial 
Houston, Tex., the plaintiff call 
defects 


In plaintiff's letter to its representative, 


ed particular attention 
the very which it later on claimed existed in 


goods. 


“Thus it appears that the plaintiff required its inspee 


whether there 


bales of 


tor, in making his examination, to ascertain 


; 


was any caked or short stock conta ned in the 


So oe 4 


waste. It seems to me, under such circumstances, 


cannot be said that the warranty of the defendant survived 


acceptance by the plaintiff after examination and inspec 


tion by its agent. 


question Ol the 


survival of the warranty, the court directed its attention to 


Following the above disposition ol the 


the contention of the plaintiff that the def 


were not easily discoverable hence latent 
this claim the court said: 
“Nor does it seem to me that the defects complained of 


were in fact latent defects. There was an abundance of 


evidence given upon the trial that it an easy matter 


was 


to ascertain whether the bales contained merchantable cot- 


ton throughout. Two winesses at least testified that there 


Was in general use an instrument, known as an ‘auger, by 


means of which borings were made to the center of the 


bales and other places, and samples of the contents of the 


obtained. 


Apparently this would have 


were a defect 


bales were readily 
been a very simple operation, and, if there 
in the goods complained of, it would have been eas 


coverable. * 


Y apphed te 


“Ty | } 
It seems to me the reasonable 


facts in this ease is that, where part that goods 


are to be of a particular sample sub- 


mitted, and at the same time 


be tested by a person to he 
delivery, to ascertain whet! 
such 


quality represented, and where 


woods accepted and paid for, the 


purch 
after repudiate the sale, or 
in accordance with the sample. 

In conclusion the court reversed the 


trial 
complaint dismissed. 


rendered 


by the court in pla ntiff’s favor, and ordered the 


Holding, as outlined in the opinion, 


that the warranty as to quality of the cotton waste did not, 
in the light of the facts of thf ease, survive the inspection 
and acceptance of the goods, and that the plaintiff was not 


entitled to recover damages for the alleged breach of war 


ranty 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 


The Southern Yarn Spinners’ Association held its annual 
meeting in Charlotte, N. C., on Tuesday, March 10th, with 
a representative attendance. Two resolutions were adopt 
ed, urging all spinners to regulate their operations solel) 


by the volume of orders, and another recording the asso 


ciation’s approval of standardization and simplification of 


varn numbers, plies, ete. 

A. M. Fairley, of Laurinburg, N. C., was elected pres 
ident of the association, with M. L Cannon, B. B. Gossett, 
Kk. S. Tanner, and W. B. Moore as vice-presidents, and C. 
Singleton Green, of Charlotte, was elected as secretary 
treasurer, 

The main feature of the meeting was the address made 
by Secretary Green, who outlined the activities of the as 
sociation during the past year, and recorded some of the 
accomplishments that had been made possible by coopera- 


tion and organized effort on the part of the yarn mills. 


In addition to the officers, the board of directors of the 


association consists of : Robert Chapman, J. A. Long, Clif- 
ford J. Swift, Seott Roberts, C. E. Hutchinson, A. R. Me- 
Eachern, A. F. Draper, J. E. Erwin, T. B. Bunch, J. F. 
Taylor, H I. Crigler and E. H. Williamson. 


+ * a 


The Lynchburg Division of the Consolidated Textile 
Corporation acted as host for the Lynchburg Foreman’s 
Club at a recent meeting. Allen F. Johnson, vice-president 
of the Consolidated Textile Corporation, made the prin- 
cipal address, which was on the subject of cotton manu- 
facturing and its history. Mr. Johnson was followed by 
Rey. J. H. Lynch, who amused his hearers by a descrip- 
tion of the many things a minister is called upon to do be 
sides those he is supposed to do. The speaking was fol 
lowed by suitable entertainment. 

* > * 


It is understood that the Enterprise Cotton Mills, at 
Enterprise, Ala., will install additional machinery for 
manufacturing. 

Social Cirele Cotton Mills, Social Cirele, Ga., are erect- 
ing a brick veneer store building, 80x28 feet, with base- 
ment. The building now being used as store and office 
jointly will be converted into an office building exclusively. 

Newnan Cotton Mills, Newnan, Ga., are installing a com- 
plete humidification system furnished by the American 
Moistening Company, Boston, Mass. 

Star Thread Mills of the James White Cotton Mills, 
Athens, Ga., are installing fifty 25-harness Crompton & 
Knowles dobby looms for manufacturing fancy dress goods 
and draperies. 

Trion Company, Trion, Ga., are to install 100 additional 
Draper looms to produce heavy drills, it is announced. 

Red Springs Cotton Mill Company, Red Springs, N. C., 
has elected H. P. Jennings, of Lumberton, as general man- 
ager of the plant, according to announcement. 

The Halifax Cotton Mills, Mt. Pleasant, N. C., 
been purchased by A. N. James, of that city, and the 
mill is now under his management. 

Lola Manufacturing Co. Stanley, N. 
dye plant to be equipped with beam dyeing machinery. 


Green River Manufacturing Company, Tuxedo, N. C., 


have 


C., are erecting : 


are considering extensive additions and installations of new 


equipment, 

Rowan Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C 
double the capacity of their plant by the addition of 10,000 
spinning spindles. The addition to house this equipment 
will be 350 feet long, the same width as the present build 


., Will more than 


ing. In addition to the enlargement of the mill, 20 new 
homes will be built. 

Plans have been released for a six-story warehouse, 120 
x120 feet, to be erected by the Proximity Manufacturing 
Company, Greensboro, N. C. The contract is in the hands 
of J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., who are engineers 
n charge. 

The Shelby Cloth Mill is the name selected for the new 
textile plant to be erected at Shelby, N. C., by E. T. Swit 
M. Mull and cthers. The location 
will be on the Seaboard Air Line Railway between the Shel- 
by Foundry and Machine Shop and the Eastside Cotton 
Mill. 
cotton and 
erected, equipped with water, sewage and electric lights. 

The Stewart Mills, Charlotte, N. C., have completed or- 
ganization, and will establish a plant to manufacture fine 
Those 


Talliaferro. 


zer, O. Max Gardner, O. 


The new mill will make fancy dress goods, using 


silk yarn. Forty operatives’ houses will be 


interested are 


The will 


goods and cotton and silk mixtures. 
W. R. Talliaferro and C. D. 
have 240 looms. 

Monaghan the Mills, at 
S. C., are to install 72 Crompton & Knowles 


mill 
plant of Victor-Monaghan 
Greenville, 
automatic looms, to weave fine combed yarns prodiiced at 
the Apalache plant of the same company, it is reported. 

Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., plan to erect a commu 
nity center. The building will be two-story, of brick, with 
tile roof, with a gymnasium on the first floor and an audi- 
torium of 1,000 seating capacity on the second floor. An 
outdoor swimming pool is included in the plans. 

Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville, S. C., 
the capital stock of the company to $2,000,000 from $750,- 
000. 

Pacifie Mills, Columbia, S. 


Cramer Company, Charlotte, N. 


have increased 


C., have awarded to Parks 
C., the contract for the 
installation of a humidifier system, with automatic regula 
tion, at their Granby plant. 

Galveston (Texas) Chamber of Commerce is negotiat- 
ing with the Nobska Spinning Co., Taunton, Mass., rel 
ative to moving the equipment of the Taunton mill, includ 
ing 15,000 spindles, to Galveston. F. W. Nichols, Jr., is 
treasurer of the Nobska company. 


Construction work has begun on the new mill at San 


Marcos, Texas. The mill will be 132 x 332 feet, and wil! 
have 10,000 spindles and 350 looms, manufacturing a cot 
ton shirting. 

Parks-Cramer Company, of Fitchburg, Mass., and Char 
lotte, N. C., has been awarded the contract for the installa- 
tion of a humidifier system with automatie regulation, at 
the Kingsport (Tennessee) plant of the Borden Mills, Ine. 

Marietta Cotton Mills, Ine., Marietta, Ga., have been 
sold to the firm of Inman, Williamson & Stribling, cotton 
factors, Atlanta, Ga. It is understood that an engineering 
concern has the contract for renovating the plant, and that 
the capacity will be doubled. The mill was built in 1926 
and operated until December, 1923, when it was closed in 
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NEWTON PLANT, NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


Builders of Saco-Lowell Cards, Drawing Frames 
and Card Strippers 


The Standard of Comparison 


American Industry has been 
founded upon Specialization 
and Production. 


Specialization in manufactur- 
ing has always been the father 
of improvements and refine- 
ments in the finished product. 
Production in manufacturing 
has always been the father of 
labor saving methods and ac- 
curate automatic machinery. 
By following these same fundamental principles and creating a 
product representing sound value we have been able to furnish 
to the cotton manufacturing industry 48,000 cards from our 
Newton Plant and 7,000 from our Lowell Plant, before their Card 
Department was transferred to Newton, making a total of 55,000 
revolving flat cards. 


We have furnished a proportionate amount of drawing. 
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SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


1824 1925 
SALES OFFICES 


No. 1 Federal St. 1220 Mint St. Masonic Building 
BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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bankruptey. 


It is a yarn mill ¢ ataining 3,072 spindles. 
Morven Cotton Mills, Ine., Durham, N. C 


ly installed full modern equipment for warping and sizing 


.. have recent- 


artificial silk, and are in position to take orders for com 
mission work on this material. 

J. A. Long, president of the Roxboro (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills, is said to have plans for erecting a mill at Rouge 
mont, N. C 

Nathaniel M. Pickert, of Madison, N. C., 


the manufacturing of rayon products at 


is considering 
a plant at that 
place 


The New England Mill Situation. 


The large losses sustained by New England cotton mulls 
last year have continued to attract a great deal of atten- 
tion and provoke much comment. It is all an aftermath of 
one of the worst years in business the present managers 
have been through and has been especially hard on Massa- 
ehusetts corporations, already handicapped by shorter hours 
than are exacted elsewhere, and by higher municipal tax- 
ation, and adverse legislative enactments. There is not 
the slightest prospect that any gains made by labor unions 
in securing legislative enactments to “protect workers” will 
be lost in the immediate future. All efforts to wipe sev- 
eral restrictions from the law books have failed. The enact- 
ments are popular, at least to the point where stockholders 
and politicians will not take a stand that will be dubbed 
“going backward.” . 
that 


turning to other things and banks are becoming rigid in 


The natural consequence of this is investors are 
watching the financial returns on which loans are based. 
All corporation financial returns in Massachusetts are made 
public, and the law that makes this necessary also affects 
many corporations whose plants are located outside of 
While the publicity of corporation returns 


has its advantages for the general investor, it 


Massachusetts. 
makes hard 
sledding for the managers and is in very strong contrast 
with operations in the industry in other states. 


One of the great safeguards of New England textile in 
vestments used to be the universal demand that capitaliza- 
tion should be materially under the cost of replacement of 
the properties. That rule is still enforced in many organ- 


izations where the stock is closely held. It has its disadvan- 


tages in times like the present, when for the purposes of 
national taxation, Federal agents come in and place valu- 
ations upon properties quite out of line with those here- 
tofore considered safe by prudent New Englanders. 

The condition disclosed in the case of the Amoskeag 
Company, where a stockholder questioned the accuracy of 
the financial report made to the company by the treasurer, 
was the outgrowth of two different forms of estimating the 
values of the plant. One was the traditional one of placing 
a conservative value upon merchandise and raw material, as 
well as the Federal 
government method of pricing the worth of the plant 


fixed assets, while the other was 
at its present day replacement cost and its actual market 
worth so far as merchandise and raw material was concern- 
ed. In the long run of the years, so long as textile values 
and profits fluctuate so widely, it is far better for the stock- 
holder that his property shall not be too highly valued, but 


when a value is placed on things for the purpose of getting 
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the largest tax possible from it, stockholders’ interests are 
secondary. 

For a time there were people who were cynical in their 
remarks about the two kinds of financial reports concern 
ing the Amoskeag Company, but it recently all came out 
that the treasurer made up his own valuation for the stock 
holders in the way that the mill has figured its values for a 
generation or more. The Federal valuation was placed by 
men working for the government, whose statements were 
neither approved nor disapproved by the treasurer. In 
fact, he and the other officers showed them the books and 
told them to “go to it” in making up their own statements. 

This instance serves to show better than any other, that 
in order to judge accurately of the merits or demerits of 
losses now being published by certain mills, it is necessary 
to get down to bed rock in figuring actual capitalization 
There mills 
whose losses look mighty large but they are not so great 


as based upon productive power. are 


some 
when it is recalled that they are based upon high eapitaliza- 
tion, and previous estimates of raw material and high mer- 
chandise valuations, established when costs and values were 
different from those of today. 

r'hese things have a peculiar interest now because there 
has been a swing of investment toward some of the mills in 
the South known intimately to New England investors. In 
keeping with their traditional policy they are favoring the 
plants of low capitalization and steady dividend paying 
records, rather than the mills that have paid the largest 
dividends some years only to be followed by quick changes 
in succeeding years. 

One of the great difficulties New England mill managers 
are finding is that investors are not ready yet to put more 
money into plants for the purpose of re-equipping them, or 
giving them larger merchandising capital. There has been 
so much talk that New England was not a sound locality 
for further textile investment that proper attention has not 
been given by the older stockholders to the need for more 
capita] to meet rapidly changing selling methods and pro- 
duction. Some concerns are using their surpluses to go into 
new work but they are not numerous and they are usually 
the plants that have been engaged for years in fancy and 
novelty production, so that the policy of re-equipment is 
not a new one to them. 

The most notable recent instance of re-investment in 
textile properties in New England is that of the American 
Printing Company at Fall River. In the past seven years 
probably $6,000,000 of the earnings and reserves have been 
spent changing over the printing plant. Today it is pro- 
its output on fine combed 
cloths, fancy fabrics, or special cloths for exporting. It 
has equipped for multi-color 


printing, all-work tentering, special bleaching, export pack- 


ducing more than 50 per cent of 


vat dyeing, mercerizing, 
ing, ete., and has the largest and most economical oil burn 
ing, electric plant of any textile establishment in the coun- 
try. Electrical power has been applied in every possible 
way throughout the plant. 

For a month or more it has been removing machinery 
from one of its latest cotton mills to a new plant now be- 
ing completed at Kingsport, Tenn., and will soon have in 
working order there a mill of nearly 100,000 spindles, that 
will not cost much over $30 a spindle, complete. The new 
mill will supply wide print cloths for the Fall River plant. 
There are some other mills in New England, notably the 
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AS VALUES CHANGE 


Will your insurance meet the 
emergency of fire? 


“Actual cash value” at the time of the fire is the 
only basis upon which you can effect settlement with 
an insurance company. 

Could you tomorrow offer up-to-date proof of “the 
actual cash value” of your property? 

Not more than one business out of three could do 
this. 

The other two have never had a competent appraisal 
of their property for insurance purposes, or if they 
have had an appraisal, it is not up-to-date. 

The “actual cash value” at the time of fire changes 
with, and as rapidly as, prices of machinery, raw ma- 
terials and labor. 

Every business using continuous American 
Appraisal Service can prove this value irrespective of 
price changes. 

It can do it even if its own records are completely 
destroyed. 


In so important a matter, why useless than the best? 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 
Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Los Angeles Syracuse 

Milwaukee Washington 
Minneapolis San Francisco The Canadian 

New Orleans St. Louis Appraisal Company, Ltd 
New York Seattle Montreal Toronto 


Philadelphia 


Atlanta Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh 


Baltimore Cleveland 
Boston Dallas 
Buffalo Detroit 
Chicago Indianapolis 


An American Appraisal 
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The following 


American Appraisal 


pamphlets can be 
had for the asking 


“What is Your 
Plant Worth?” 


“When Insurance 
Insures and When 
It Doesn’t” 
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Pepperell, Lonsdale, and Appleton, that have, or will have, 
applied some part of their reserves in buying or building 
southern additions to make some special part of their prod- 
uct that cannot be profitably made in New England at the 
present time. It is not yet clear, however, that these in- 
vestments mean that stockholders want to put in new money. 
The whole Fall River situation, where hardly 70 per cent 
of the capacity of the plants has yet become active, hinges 
around the unwillingness of investors to put more money 
into their plants for the purpose of modernizing them, or 
rather changing them over to work that will be more profit- 
able. This all means that while labor has been demanding 
its full share of industry, it has been driving away the 
capital that supplies it with work. That side of the prob- 
lem of textile manufacturing in New England is the most 
unpopular thing imaginable. 
The 


some of the Fall River mills, engaged on fine work, being 


mills are doing much better than they were, even 
fully engaged. But all the fine goods mills are complaining 
of the narrow margin of profit in business due in part to 
the high premiums commanded by grade cottons, and of the 
inroads that are being made into fine cotton goods mer- 
Many of 
the mills are using rayon yarns and making a profit on 


chandising by the call for rayon yarn mixtures. 


them, but they are not able to use considerable of the ma- 
chinery they have installed for cotton spinning. There has 
been an unusually large production of cotton and silk goods 
in New England this winter, a fact now apparent in the 
wide variety and large volume of those goods in the markets. 

Job finishers have not been very busy. Some are run- 
ning full on specialties like broadcloths, fine sateens, and 
rayon mixtures. Others are doing very little and it is 
doubtful if the 


than 70 per cent employed, on the whole average. The mills 


finishing plants in this section are more 


making silk and cottons, rayon and cottons, and broad- 
cloths and fine sateens are active. There is also an abund- 
ance of business for the mills making the standard sheet- 
ings and pillow cases, flannels, bedspreads, crash towelings, 
and other lines. The large corporation printers are exceed- 
ingly busy, the American Printing Company running many 
departments at night, and the Windsor works being run 
night and day in some departments. The Pacifie mill bleach- 
ery is fully occupied but many of the small bleacheries are 
running hardly 60 per cent. 

While none of the large manufacturers of ginghams 
have sold up and withdrawn their fall products, recently 
opened at one cent a yard advance, they have booked as 
much business as they care for at present prices and will 
be able to keep occupied all summer to 60 per cent capacity 
if nothing further develops. Buyers have purchased the 
new fancies in great volume but have ordered sparingly on 
plain goods. As the fancies are not produced rapidly and 
are very costly, the tendency of mills is to take on only 
those orders they can complete on time, and not equip 
looms until there is a real demand for the many new goods 
that have not yet reached consumers. A very great part 
of the New England yarn dyed output for fall will be of 
a novelty character although roughly classed as ginghams. 
Some orders have recently been received by New Eng- 
land machinery shops for mills to be built in Spain and 
Italy. These orders follow along after some other busi- 
ness done in the past year or two. The American textile 
machinery is preferred in these countries where cotton mill 
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expansion is more active than elsewhere, prompted in part 
by power development from water falls. 


Cotton Comment. 


BY H,. AND B. BEER. 


New Orleans, March 14th, 1925. 

The trend of the cotton market was to higher levels the 
past month, scoring a further advance of about one cent, 
or about $5 per bale, due to the continuance of the drouth 
in Oklahoma and Texas, and because of no let up in the 
demand, particularly for export. 

There remains much uneasiness in trade circles as re- 
gards the lack of rainfall in the Southwest, where about 
45 per cent of last year’s big crop was made, and the im- 
pression prevails that this year’s yield in Texas and Okla- 
homa will not be as good as it was last year owing to the 
absence of a good season in the ground. 

Elsewhere in the cotton region, however, farm work is 
well advanced, especially in the central portion of the 
belt, due to more favorable weather conditions of late. 
particularly in the South Atlantie States. 

Exports from the United States continue free and show 
over last season to date of 2,063,000 bales, 
amounting to 6,440,000 vs. 4,377,000, now running on a 
basis for the whole season of 7,721,000 bales, with pros- 
pects of eventually reaching 8,000,000, against 5,658,000 
for the whole of last season. 


an excess 


The world’s visible supply of American cotton remains 
large—4,022,000 bales vs. 2,405,000 one year ago, but the 
world’s visible supply of foreign growths continues light 
compared with last year—1,451,000 against 1,807,000, which 
accounts for foreign cotton remaining at a relatively higher 
price than American. As a result the American product 
continues in good request. 

The rapidity with which raw cotton is being exported 
from America is making fast inroads on stocks in the in- 
terior, which are not much larger, in some instances less, 
mak- 


ing it appear as if another large crop will be needed for 


than last year, last year’s large crop notwithstanding 


tab] 


next season, of which there is no assurance at present. 


Census Report. 


This Last 

United States— Season Season 
Consumption, Feb., includ’g linters. 600,730 550,360 
Consumption, 7 mos., includ’g linters 3,838,344 3,934,096 
Ue a a 1,546,210 1,583,439 
Stocks in publie storage, Feb. 28th 3,075,140 2,497,075 
Total stock February 28th........ 4,621,350 4,080,514 
Active spindles during Feb........ 33,277,189 32,710,622 
Active spindles during Jan........33,180,758 33,279,926 


As noted above, the total stock in the United States at 
the close of February was only 540,836 bales larger than 
last year, with no replenishing possible since all of last 
year’s big erop has been about ginned, which discloses the 
growing bullishness of the statistical position on this side 
of the Atlantic. Meanwhile exports promise to continue 
larger than after this time last season, mill stocks are a 
shade smaller than one year ago, and active spindles are 
increasing in this country at a time when they were de- 
creasing last year. 
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Community Building, Glenn-Lowry Manufacturing Company, 
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Fostering 
labor co-operation 


RECREATION centre in industrial piants brings 
greater co-operation between employers and em- Sinintesintetinnicnmunnnion ON OUR ADORABLE OOO” ME 
ployees. There is an enhanced employee good-will, a 
higher efficiency, better co-operation, and a noticeable 
reduction in labor turnover. 














As evidenced by the letter and views illustrated above, 
the Glenn-Lowry Manufacturing Company, of Whitmire, 
South Carolina, has found its billiard and bowling equip- 
ment most beneficial in establishing contact with its 
employees and advancing the spirit of co-operation. 









As makers of the world’s finest billiard and bowling 
equipment, the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company has 
furnished the equipment used in the country’s most 
successful industrial welfare associations. The knowledge 
and experience thus gained is at the disposal of any one 
interested in this means of effecting a closer relationship 
between employer and employee. 









The BRUNSWICK* BALKE~COLLENDER Company 


Branch houses in the principal cities 
in the United States and Canada 


623-633 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 





is apparently encour- 


In England, the t+aAt.se situation 
aging also, as noted by the following returns: 
I’ EBRUARY. 


Last Year 


REPORT FOR 

This Year 
Exports of yarn, pounds ey 16,000,000 14,000,000 
Exports of cloth, yards....... 422,000,000 397,000,000 


Turning again to the outlook for the next crop, we find 


3RITISH Boarp oF TRADE 


t sales of fertilizer, according to returns to Secretary 


nat 
eight cotton states, from Aug. 1 to Feb. 28 inclu 


1,416,346 tons for the 


Hester, in 
sive, totaled only 1,017,309 tons vs. 
corresponding period last vear. 
Reports as to the need of a general, soaking rain over 
Oklahoma and Texas are not exaggerated, as noted by the 


following official returns: 


ToraL AVERAGE RAINFALL Sep. Ist To Fes. 28ru 

Inches This Season Last Season Normal 
RRM eo. See 5 oN 7.93 22.21 13.74 
ORIRBOME 0.55 S50 5545 8.56 23.17 11.33 


At the moment the trade is awaiting with interest the 
government’s annual report as to survival of the weevil this 
A rather bullish report is possible since only one 
19 to one 


year. 
weevil to one ton of moss survived last year vs. 
ton year before last and 127 to one ton in 1922. The small 
survival ]ast year was followed by small weevil damage. 


Using Photography in the Cotton Mill.* 


BY HARRY ROSE. 


When we first began to make photographs and wer 
in reality learning how to do it, we began by photographing 
about everything in sight that had any bearing on cotton 
and its manufacture. These photographs were carefully 
filed away and with the passing of time their usefulness has 
We have often had 


occasion to refer to them, not only to refresh our memory 


been demonstrated time and again. 


on some of our early work, but also to make comparisons 
with present work. For instance, how many mill men re- 
member what the yarn which their mill produced six months 


Of course, they blackboarded 


or a year ago looks like? 
samples of it at the time and looked it over carefully and 
made mental or written note of its cleanliness, evenness, or 
fuzziness, but how vivid a picture is that memory at pres- 
ent? How does the present product compare with that 


earlier yarn? The mental or written note cannot answer 


satisfactorily these questions. Such questions ean only be 
answered satisfactorily by comparing the actual samples 
themselves, or the next best thing, by comparing standard 
photographs of the various samples. 

The various types of photographs which we have made 
are more or less familiar to most of the members of the or- 
ganization, as our reports on different tests generally con- 
tain one or more photographs of charts, curves, machines, 
yarn, cloth, or what not. Therefore, it is unnecessary to 
review at length the above classification. I will, however, 
mention briefly what is embraced in each class of photo- 
graphs. 

1. Cleanliness of raw cotton. 
graphs of small samples of raw cotton preliminary to mak- 


We have made photo 


ing a test. Later, these photographs were filed with the 


best results showing the cleanliness of the cotton we started 


with. This was particularly helpful in some of our earlier 
cotton tests when we made a comparison of the running 


‘*Builders,’’ Lockwood, Greene & Company 


Prom 
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qualities of various kinds ©! votton. 
2. Evenness of picker laps. During our tests on the 
efficiency of the various types of beaters, and comparison 
of their effects on the cotton staple, we made many pic- 
tures of the fringe of cotton on the feed roll of the pickers 
and also photographed sections of a picker lap. This was 
done in an unique way. The surface was not photographed, 
but the lap was laid on a piece of ground glass which was 
illuminated from below. a picture of the ar- 
It showed 


clearly the difference in evenness of laps made by the vari- 


Thus we got 


rangement of the fibers by transmitted light. 


our types of beaters. 


3. Evenness of yarn. I have briefly mentioned pre- 


viously that photographs of blackboarded samples of yarn 
are valuable chiefly for purposes of filing and recording. 
The product of a mill can from time to time be boarded 
and photographed. Photographs of blackboards are as 
good as the original boards for observation purposes, and 
the advantages of a photograph over the board itself for 
filing purposes are too obvious to dwell upon in detail. 

4. Cleanliness of card web. This sort of photograph 
can of course only be made very close to the scene of opera- 
tion of the card. We succeeded in catching some of the 
web on a blackboard and photographs of various samples 
gave us a good idea of the efficiency of the card in cleaning 


the cotton. 


5. New devices. devices have been made 


Many 
from time to time at the Cotton Research Company. These 


new 


were photographed in various stages of construction and 
operation, and these photographs serve as a record of prog- 
ress in our lines. 

or attachments on machinery. 


6. Unusual conditions 


Whenever we discover anything out of the ordinary or 
unusual pertaining to the running or operation of a ma- 
chine, a photograph is generally made and filed away for 
future Many 


fer back to it, and it is always at hand for this purpose. 


reference. times we have oceasion to re- 
Then, too, many manufacturers of new devices or attach- 
ments to present machines bring them to our laboratory for 
testing out. In such cases, photographs are generally made 
to accompany reports. 

7. Method of performing operations. Sometimes it 
happens that a given operation can be performed most efii- 
ciently in a certain way. A series of photographs of the 
various steps in doing this have been made for educational 
This is one class of photographs which might 


Would it not 


purposes. 
be made particularly useful to a mill. be 
possible to educate the operatives as to the correct and in- 
correct methods of performing certain operations? <A 
photograph can certainly teach this much better than oral 
or printed instructions, and is constantly before the worker. 

8. Charts and curves for records. A vast amount of 
our work is contained in charts and curves of results. Most 
of these are photographed in order to have a ready means 
of sending out copies and also for uniformity in filing, as 
it is better to file uniform pictures than originals of all 
sizes and shapes. 

9. Educational. Under this heading I inelude lantern 
slides. 
lantern slides and for showing them. 
projection machine we can make and have made trips to 


We have all the necessary equipment for making 
With our portable 


mills giving illustrated talks on various topics connected 
with cotton manufacturing. 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


NEW MODEL CRIGHTON 
OPENER 


With Cage Section and Apron Delivery 


























This type of Opener has been used successfully for many years in England 
and on the Continent. Its superior cleaning qualities make it an ideal machine 
for working low grade cottons. It has the advantage of adaptability to almost 
any combination of opening equipment. 


The illustration shows a single section ‘‘Crighton’’ Opener complete with 
Balanced Rope Drive, Cage Section and Apron delivery. Machines are built 
without the Cage Section and Apron delivery when desired, and installations 
can be made with one, two or three ‘‘Crightons”’ in a line or section. We fur 
nish these machines with Direct Belt, Individual Motor, or Spiral Gear Drive 
when desired. 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 
OR KNOW ABOUT 














GrorGeE W. Murpuy has become superintendent of the 
Columbus Manufacturing Company, at Columbus, Ga., sue- 
ceeding the late John H. Hines. Mr. Murphy recently has 
been superintendent of the Aragon (Ga.) Mills. 

Frank L. Aspury, Jr., formerly assistant superintend- 
ent of the Hillside Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga., has beer 
made superintendent of the Valley Waste Mills, at La- 
Grange. 

Davin Lrnpsay, for a number of vears general super- 
intendent of the Fieldale Mills, Fieldale, Virginia, has ac- 
cepted a position as treasurer and manager of a mercer- 
izing plant, to be located at Spindale, N. C., known as the 
Spinners’ Mr. Lindsay is a grad- 
uate of the textile department of the North Carolina State 


Processing Company. 


College. 

T. H. Moors, who has been connected with the Waxa- 
hachie Cotton Mills, at Waxahachie, Texas, has resigned 
and aecepted a position as superintendent of Mills Nos. 1 
and 2 of the Cotton Mill Products Company, at Natchez, 
Mississippi. 

FraNK B. Comins, treasurer of the American Moisten- 
Mass., 
South recently on a combined business and pleasure trip, 


ing Company, Boston, spent several weeks in the 
his itinerary including Atlanta. 

H. M. Ruerr has been made treasurer, secretary and 
general manager of the Dallas Manufacturing Co., Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, to succeed the late A. L. Rison. Milton 
H. Lanier, of Huntsville, was elected vice-president, sue 
ceeding Mr. Rhett, who resigned the vice-presidency to 
accept the offices formerly held by Mr. Rison. Mr. Rhett 
is president of the W. B. Rison Banking Co., and Mr. 
Lanier is a prominent lawyer of Huntsville. 

W. L. Srewers, president, and for a number of years 
active manager of the Indera and Maline Mills, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., has resigned, and Col. F. H. Fries, vice-pres- 
ident, has assumed the duties of Mr. Siewers until a new 
president is named. 

Davip S. Wurre and two associates have purchased the 
Green Bay Knitting Mills, Green Bay, Wisconsin, and are 
preparing to operate the plant in full. 

Rosert W. Scorr, of Scott & Williams, Ine., died on 
Monday, February 16th. 

EARLE MAULDIN, executive manager of the last three 
textile expositions in Greenville, and formerly connected 
with J. E. Sirrine & Company, has resigned from the Sir- 
rine organization to become vice-president and general 
manager of the firm of W. M. Welch, Inc., general con- 
tractors, with office at 508 Woodside Building, Greenville 
Mr. Mauldin assumed his new duties on March Ist. 

ArtHuR W. Wisse has been appointed manager of the 
Philadelphia office of the Strom Ball Bearing Manufactur- 
ng Co., with office at 309 Lincoln Building, Philadelphia. 

Georce H. Lanier has been elected president of the 
West Paint Manufacturing Company, of which he has been 


vice-president and genera] manager. 


M. C. Puiuurps has become overseer of weaving at the 
Wennonah Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C. 
A. P. McBee has become overseer of weaving at the 


Social Cirele Cotton Mills, Social Cirele, Ga., succeeding 
J. H. Higginbotham, resigned. 

C. L. Leonarp has become overseer of weaving at the 
Arkwright Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 

J. B. Knigutr has become overseer of spinning 
Adams Duck Mills, Macon, Ga. 

W. C. Bownben has become night superintendent 
Waco Twine Mills, Waco, Texas. 


Winver Gary, assistant superintendent of the Ware 


at the 


of the 


‘ 


Shoals Manufacturing Company, Ware Shoals, S. C., re- 
cently was married to Miss Lola Thomas Cobb. 
W. E. 


ager of the Robinson Spinning Co., Charlotte, died recent- 


G. Roprnson, vice-president and general man- 


ly at the age of 43 years. 

D. E. Frye has become overseer of spinning at the Wade 
Manufacturing Company, Wadesboro, N. C. He formerly 
was overseer of spinning and winding at the Cheraw Cotton 
Mills, Cheraw, 8. C. 

J. H. Jounson has been promoted to superintendent of 
the Cheraw Spinning Company, Cheraw, S. C. 

J. H. Carpenter recently resigned as overseer of spin- 
ning at the Aragon Mills, Aragon, Ga 

J. T. CopeLanp has become assistant superintendent of 
the Alta Vista Cotton Mills, Alta Vista, Va., succeeding J. 
A. Short, who recently resigned. 

JoHN ARNOLD has returned to his former position as 
overseer of carding at the Ensign Cotton Mills, Forsyth, 
Ga. 

J. A. Norris is now overseer of spooling at the Loray 
Division of the Manville-Jencks Company, Gastonia, N. C. 

J. L. KANrgr, superintendent of the Millis Cotton Mills, 
High Point, N. C., was married on February 28th to Miss 
Fay Horney, of High Point. 

A. E. Wuatey has become overseer of spinning and 
winding at the Cheraw Spinning Mills, Cheraw, S. C., sue- 
ceeding D. E. Frye. 

A. C. Reveus has resigned as superintendent of the 
River Hill Spinning Company, Cheraw, S. C. 

R. W. Houtis has resigned as superintendent of the 
Cheraw Spinning Mills, Cheraw, S. C., to accept the super- 
intendency of the 


vy tiver Hill Spinning Company, of Che- 
raw. 

Dr. Louis J. Matos, textile chemist for the National 
Aniline & Chemical Co., recently made a southern trip, 
during which he visited West Raleigh, N. C., Atlanta, Ga., 


and Nashville, Tenn. He spoke at the North Carolina Tex- 


tile School, and at Vanderbilt University in Nashville. 

Howarp JENKINS, of The Fleischmann Company, New 
York, was a recent visitor to Atlanta and other points in 
the South. 
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Can you 
set a check 


cashed in a strange bank? 


In a strange place, you realize to what an extent 


A manufacturer SAYS. you are judged by appearance. 


So are goods-—your goods. This is demonstrat- 
ed by the fact that many firms mention how par- 
ticularly helpful the Kaumagraph-mark is in their 

menny suusmmaune export business. 
FRASER & SIEDENBURG 
267 FIFTH AVENUE People in distant countries may not know much 
—— about a.concern but when they see a handsome, 
important-looking trademark on the goods, they 
es a at once are made to think favorably of the manu- 
facturer. 


Kaumagraph Company, The Kaumagraph way of marking is an im- 
350 West 3lst street, : ; n 
Bev York Clty, H.%- provement for these important reasons: 
Gentlemen; 
A® distributore for the *Kalonia Blue . . e } 
it is easV and qui k to apply 


the result is a neat, hands. me mark 


Line*® hosiery, manufactured by the Logan Hosiery 
Company of Philadelphia, Pa., we consider 
Kaumagraph tranefere a sure means of identifica- —_ the imprint latsts 

tion which assures the coneumer against 

substitutions of inferior hoelery. Your transfere Our new lithographic department now enables 
ee ee ee manufacturers to get their labels, hang tickets, 


etc., and transfers all from the same source. 


lasting quality. 
We have alwaye found your service 


exceptionally good. 


Write to us for full information about this 
ai te ars service and for sample markings of the transfer 


— 


\ Ia eecebeet: itself. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
3090-396 West dist St.. New York City 


N 


a a a a a a a ee ee ee ee 


KAUMAGRAPH CO., 
350-356 West 31st St., 


Trade-mark your textiles, hosiery, etc., with 


umagrap 


New York City. 
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Reduce Your Spool Costs! 


Broken spools annually cost the textile in- 
dustry hundreds—yes thousands of dollars 
not only in wasted yarn, but in loss of time 

and injury to employees. Much of this loss 
can be eliminated by using a little care in the 
selection of spools. 


U S Fibre Head Spools were designed to give 
longer service, speed up the work and pro- 
mote economy in this phase of the industry. 

The thin head of U S Fibre Head Spools be- 
ing extremely tough, allows a greater tray- 
erse for the same length overall, freedom 

from rough edges and the elimination of 
possible injury to employees, which so often 
occurs with wood spools. 


We guarantee our Fibre Head Spools to be 

the equal of any that are now on the market, 
and will make good any that proves defective 
under ordinary usage. 


The best way to prove the worth- 
while advantages of U S Fibre 
Head Spools is to write for sam- 
ples and give them a thorough 
trial in your own mill. 


YS BOEING SUI Lee. 


LARGEST BOBBIN and SHUTTLE MANUFACTURERS in the WORLD 
Eight Factories Providence R. I. 
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Good health—good jobs—good salaries like all the other 


good things must be Earned. 

You can’t get something for nothing. 

That is just plain common sense. 

Well, if it is so plain and every fair-minded man is 
supposed to know it, how can you explain that so many— 
yes, a large majority of people—act as though they were 
entirely ignorant of such a fundamental fact? 

I cannot recall a single example of nature in this en 
tire big world of ours that does not show very clearly that 

“You can’t get something for nothing.” 

All animals are compelled to earn their living—to earn 
their pleasure—to earn their very existence. 

Even the simple old cow must pick grass in the hot sun 
all day—wad it up in little balls and store it away in her 
stomach—in order to be able to have the pleasure of lying 
down and eating those little balls of grass in the evening. 

“You can’t get something for nothing.” 

If you expect to have good health, you must make the 
sacrifices of not doing many things you want to do and ot 
doing many things you don’t want to do, to obtain it. 

If you expect to accumulate much of this world’s goods 
you certainly must make thousands of personal sacrifices to 
save any money—it matters not how large your salary ma} 
be. 

And now here comes the big one—If you expect to get 
that “big” job—it just simply cannot be done without per 
sonal sacrifices—you must work when the other fellow loats 
—you must put in twelve, fourteen or whatever number ot 
takes to “Beat the Other Fellow” 


by with the stopping and starting whistle 


hours it while he gets 
You must have patience—because history shows us that 
the “Get. rich quick” 
So it is with the “Get the big job quick” man, he usual 


man, usually dies poor. 


ly winds up with a little one. 

You remember “Old Timer” has often tried to explain 
that it is not lack of ability that holds most men back from 
the “Big” job but lack of doing the very best they possibiy 
ean, what they actually do know how to do. 

It is a strange fact that most of us can tell ourselves 
the things about our own work that would boost our pro 
duction, lower our cost, make us more valuable to our em- 
ployer—then why in the dickens don’t we do it? What is 


psychology anyway? 


COTTON 


A woman 
her she should not. 
The average man kno 
job—but the darn 
do those things. 
Then he sets 
the good iobs. 
A lot of us have very 


but we don’t back them up. 


Unearned fortunes and unearned 


the suecess of earned ones. 

If you think you have 
ships just remember 
ing for the “hig job” 


time, and it will 


be the 

he stands a good chance t 
You know it is no trouble 

fact, the farther vou slide, the fast 


Are you slidir 


takes energy It 


a man to climb up hill. 
Of course it 


“You ean’t get something f 


7m 
The man who wants pecome 


. : 
t ith the 


to cooperate W! overseer ove 


learn 
seer who wants to be super 


f the superintendent over | 


be a manager must first learn to | 
The world has never produced 


go it alone—then it naturally follows 


obtain the most cooperation, or tean 


the most successful man. 


How are you working with your 


you working with your help? W! 


courage team work—cooperat on? 


I have often thought that ever 


tendent should have had militar 


cause armies certainly represent 


Teamwork an would only be 


Mill work 


The Teamworke ris of 


army 


} 1 
Is very Ciosely 


nature—he hasn't got a 


stubborn—he will listen to his super 
ed enough to try to see the other 
the rood ot 


he cooperates—he puts 


concerned so much about whether 
and so or not- he lets service eon 
to give and take because he 


somethings 


“You ean’t get 


luek—it is 


It is 
can’t buy it 


not 
Sut Stop! 

the 
within the confines of your own being—be 
self—it 1S 


cess—but you must have the will-power 


somewhere else to find way 


within vou and not someone els¢ 
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‘‘Budget Control’’ 


What it is and How to Do it 


A VITALLY HELPFUL BOOKLET FOR EVERY EXECUTIVE 









‘Budget Control”’ takes all mystery and It shows how every detail of buying, pro- 
confusion out of budgeting. duction, financing and selling can be 
It shows why the Budget isthe most im- Planned in advance—then checked 
portant material factor in the success of With and regulated by actual opera- 
any executive’s plans. tions to assure profits and prevent 


A book of successful practice, not theory /0SS- 

—it is the working experience of a highly ‘‘Budget Control’’ is a contribution in 
specialized organization which for more the interest of Better Business. It is a 
than twenty years has served progressive 32-page booklet, with tables and charts, 
business in the field of practical account- and is just off the press. It will be mailed 
ing in many and varied lines of endeavor, to executives on request. Address near- 


nationwide in extent. est office. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS—SYSTEMS—TAX SERVICE 


DENVER 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Practical Discussions by Cottons Readers 
On all varieties of Mill Subjects 








What Causes the Yarn to Snap? 


Kpitor Corron : 

Will some readers of “How Other Men Manage” kindly 
offer some suggestions on the following problem: 

I am making 30s warp out of 7g-inch staple cotton. I 
use a 134-inch ring, No. 2 flange, with 7-inch traverse, 13 16 
inch whirl, 1-inch front roll, %g-inch back and middle rolls, 
5.56 hank roving, with 10/0 travelers. The front roll speed 
is 88 r.p.m., with standard warp twist. 

The yarn seems to break at the ring. If I increase the 
speed the thread snaps down, and all the trouble seems at 
the traveler. Any 
information received through Corron will be appreciated 

M. F. 


My rings have been run eight months. 


(TENN.) 
A Roll-in Thread Clamp. 
Epitor Corton : 

Probably every mill using automatic looms with bobbin 
feelers has had more or less trouble with double picks or 
‘“‘Jerk-ins” due to the shuttle feeler, or “goose-neck” not 
holding the end until the temple knife euts it off at the 
If the goose-neck knife fails to hold the yarn after 
it, there is every likelihood that the shuttle will 


selvage. 
eutting 
eateh it 

The usual] arrangement of the goose-neck knife is simply 


on the way back and carry it into the shed. 


a blade sharp on one side and dull on the other; the sharp 


side being away from the temple, and the dull side next to 
it. The dull edge is supposed to slide over another dull 
piece of metal and grasp the end until the temple knife 
cuts it; the sharp side of the knife at the same time eut 
ting the thread so that the bobbin 


box under the magazine. 


ean fall free into the 


hold the « nd 


eut- 


The knife in the goose-neck often fails to 
properly; either on account of being too sharp, and 


ting it; on account of both dulled edges being too much 


rounded, and not grasping the yarn properly, or on account 
of an improper adjustment of either knife or pressure 
spring on the knife. 

To overeome these difficulties, a Massachusetts mill man 
has devised an entirely new arrangement for holding the 
the This is 
panying eut. The plate bolts on the goose-neck knife in the 


varn in goose-neck. illustrated in the accom 





We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or 
letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. The editors 


do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 


unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 


same manner as the old stvle solid 
roing under the knife so that when the knife 


will bite the varn between itself and 
roller turns very easily, the knife cannot 


if the edge should be sharp enough to cut 


onee with the old arrangement The thread being 


in between the knife and the roller, is held firmly 


knife is raised again. The Inder 


roller projeets 


about 1/32 inch, so that it is sprung out s 


knife goes down, and the pressure spring whose tur 


to hold these parts tightly together can always be depend 


ed on to keep the whole assembly clamped tight, due 


this springing out. 


The inventor of this device showed me a number of 


in use on Draper looms weaving worsted dress goods 


which partial, or double picks are highly 
claimed that they were absolutely free 


and that he had looms on whieh 


touched by a fixer in a year. 


As these parts require frequent ad) 


ing in the averawe weave room, this would see 


interest anyone 


‘Jerk-ins” on work where these cause a large 


mds, and I thought vou might be 1 


mprovement that would 
terest 
yvour re aders 


his for the information of 


nted, and IS, S¢ 


Causes for Yarn Sticking on the Slashers. 
Epiror Corron : 

In reading over 
reterenee to varn and 


as published in the Mare 


going to have an eas) 
he said, after statir 
“T don’t 


There are 


have this trouble 

several reason 
to the eylu der, one of which 
cation in the compound, anc 


20s yarn to put ir 


time he runs 


pounds of pure tallow, or its equival 


This trouble may be caused by 


term “eold size” on the varn 
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There’s One Thing We'll Never 
Tell About SLIP-NOT 


SLIP-NOT Leather Belting has made a name for itself. Its reputation is 
built entirely upon what it can do. You who use it know that the claims 
we make for it and the way it performs are thoroughly in harmony. 


But there is one thing we cannot divulge about SLIP-NOT—the process 
we use for making it what we believe to be the finest belting that can be 
made. That process is our secret. It assures perfect pulley surface from 
the moment it is first used, 20% to 40% more transmission power, less 
wear on bearings, and an infinitely longer life. Besides SLIP-NOT is 
waterproof. 


And, after all, there is only one thing you are interested in, and 
that is results. This SLIP-NOT gives in generous measure. 


Ask your dealer for SLiP-NOT Leather Belting. If 
he doesn’t carry it we’ll be glad to tell you who does. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


MODUNUELANONEOUOUGEOANGGLANALODOUNELOUCEOOOOEELONOEDOOOESOLEUNDOOOONOONEOUD SEOHLEAEEEDONEUOUEEEDOOOUEEOOUEDEOOOELCOONEOROEOREUONEUSUOOGSUOOOSEOOOESDEOUOESAOCSASSOOUREDOOESEODENION 


REEDS 


Although our new Southern Plant has been in operation only four months, we have been compelled 
to operate both day and night to take care of orders from Southern Mills for our high quality reeds. 


Over 80% of this day and night production has been on high counts, 48 to 67 dents per inch. 


This alone will tell you there is here a reed plant at your very doors ready to give you the highest 
quality reed service to be had, excepting none. 


HRUTELEDOUELHUNNEOOOGERDEDOLEAANOCSDUNDEDRECEOUOOELEAAOOESEOOROEASGOEROOOEEREREDDEOORELENS( 1 (1160108! 


In the personnel of our Staff are Expert Textile men with years of experience in mill problems. 
This expert advice is at your command merely for the asking. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MAIN PLANT: ——_—_—_——— SOUTHERN PLANT —————— 
21st and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Steel Heddle Bldg., 817-831 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


New England Office: 
634 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


Foreign Offices: 
Huddersfield, England—Shanghai, Chima 


————THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE = 


“Duplex” Loom Harness (complete Heddles — Harness Frames — Selvage 


: 
: 
E 
E 
3 


5 
SUR OMEN NTH ALTNLHLCLLEUEELELLEUUE EERO PPOEE NRE EES LRRERS OE MAD EEEUREROGUELSESOCSOSOAESOSOLEUOLLABREEDSTSECUTLEUOGETORUELSUREUOGASAOLEEROOROUREEORELOLOOG1 04 SSURSSSOE0 ORDO LILIEESSPURLSENBADUABESSOEDGSOUDESUUCLSEVIUCUAOURGA FROGRUDGAASOEDAOGIINNNLOSLNCANSUULSEOUNSOSLSESONLO00UEEADLODERDIAILIINLGEDORUUON DIV Oee bene LET 


me) Frames and Heddles fully assem- 
ed). 

Drop Wires (with Nickel Plated, Cop- 
per Plated or Plain Finished). 


Harness—Leno Doups—Jacquard Hed- 
dles—Lingoes—Improved Loom Reeds 
—Leno Reeds—Lease Reeds—Beamer 
Hecks—Combs. 


SUEAUNUNUAUOOUEEOEONOUUULCEENENEOOUUOONAEOAOEOOOOUAUDCGEANGAOAOOOLEOEAOOUOONODSOONRGOGHEOGOOGDENEONOOUUUUSNSHEEROUEOOUUOOOROEOORGUOEEEOEOERANGEUUCUOUUUERENENOUACUUOORREGEOAOCHOROEEOUEOSEUTOUERAUORTEEORROOCEUOOUSURERORREROROAAEL Eb= 
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perature of zero by any means, but a temperature anywhere 
from 185 degrees down. This applies to the size in the 
size box. , 

I suggest that, while his cylinder is running, he glance 
across the face of the large cylinder and see if all the yarn 
has a tendency to follow the cylinder. In other words, the 
yarn should leave the cylinder at the point of a direct line 
If all the 


yarn hugs the cylinder this is absolute proof of lack of 


from the cylinder to the delivery of the yarn. 
lubricant in his compound. If it is only in spots then he 
should look for water dripping from the hood, as this will 
invariably cause the yarn to stick in spots, when carrying a 
high amount of steam, as “Y. W.” says he is carrying. 
The only explanation I can give for his having this 
trouble with 20s yarn, and not experiencing it with 30s, is 
that he is running just on the danger line on his 20s, and 
his 30s being a lighter yarn dries more quickly, just enough 
This 30s 


ripping over the cylinder; in other words, it may be carried 


to avoid the sticking. yarn, however, may be 


around the cylinder until it pulls itself loose. It would 

be a good thing for your correspondent to look into this. 
This is the best I can do for him, not knowing more of 

his conditions and what he is using in the way of a com- 


Ho ds. (G4:) 


pound. 


A Loom Beam Bearing and Lock. 
Epitor Corron : 
A new loom beam bearing and lock has been patented by 
several mill men in Newberry, 8. C., and a description of 
it is given in the follwing paragraphs, with the aid of the 


accompanying illustratons. The invention is designed par- 


ticularly for loom beams which through years of use have 
become so worn in the usual journals in the loom sides as to 
necessitate renewal of the beams and sometimes of the loom 
The device provides a bearing to avoid the necessi- 


sides. 


tv of renewing these parts when worn, as well as forming 


a new bearing for the beam, and a lock for it. Further- 
more, with this device, the beam may be easily and quickly 
adjusted, with elimination of waste and more satisfactorily 
uniform results. 

The drawings in Figure 1 and Figure 2 will show the 
operation of the bearing. Figure 1 is a perspective view 
of the practical application, while Figure 2 shows a detail 
perspectve view of the bearing support or body plate. 
The beam A is shown with its reduced end B in the usual 
journal C on the loom frame side D. The present inven- 
tion includes a bearing attachable to the inner face of each 
frame side‘to support the loom beam at a new unworn point 
inward from the reduced end B. 

A east iron support or body plate, F (Fig. 2), is fasten 
ed to the loom frame side D by means of bolts F and G 
which pass through the openings H and J. The body plate 
E is reduced in thickness at its upper central portion form- 
ing a vertical guide channel, K, just below which is a lug, 
L, with a set serew on which is a lock nut which acts against 
the upper face of the Iug to hold the set screw securely 
in place. 

A bearing bracket M, whieh fits in the guide channel XK, 
has at an approximately central point a vertically slotted 
opening through which the upper connecting bolt F con- 
nects the bracket to the body plate and loom side. This 


bracket also has an upper flanged portion NV provided with 
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a coneave seat O, in which the loom beam A rests. Tl 


Opposite side 


flange is reinforced by vertical webs, P, at 


tion of the bracke 


of the bracket, and the lower central por 


has a laterally outstanding lug R, which engages wi 


set screw in the lug L. 
Thus it is evident that by loosening the clan ping bolt 


the bracket M, and through it, the loom beam A, n ay be 


raised and lowered as desired, and the parts held in po 
tion by locking the screw in the lug L by means e lock- 
nut. 

A eurved arm S on flange NV has hinged on it a be 
bearing lever 7’, on the opposite end of which is the upper 
end of a depending link U’, which engages flatwise against 
one of the vertical webs, P, in the bracket M, through which 
a clamping bolt extends. The outer face of U, it is note 



























ribbed face of the clamping 


is ribbed, to engage wi 


piece V. A wing nut preferably is used on the ¢l 


bolt, and thus the pressure of the Jever 7 on the loom bean 
may be readily controlled, as with this mechanism the beam 
will be locked against displacement, and any tendeney 


jump out of the coneave seat will be eliminated. 


Thus, it is pointed out, not only is the eost OL rene 
of the loom beam saved when the usual journal wears ont 
but wear on the let-off motion is prevented a eal 
on the loom frame sides reduced. 

The bearing and lock was invented by Osear C. Wilson, 
who has sold his interest to Elmer S. Summer, superintend- 
ent, Mollohon Manufacturing Company, Fred E. Darby, 
and Elbert J. Dickert, all of Newberry, S. ¢ in whose 
names a patent is issued. Bor (G 


A booklet descriptive of the company’s service power 


Bowser «& Company, Ine., 


plants has been issued by S. F. 


Fort Wayne, Ind., as one of a series of similar 


booklets 


industries. The present 


relating to this service to various 
booklet 


with Bowser storage systems 


power plants equipped 


illustrates representative 


ror ous and gasoline a s, 


pumps, lubricators, filters, ete. 
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Spools that plug 


profit leaks 


An analysis of spooling operations will often disclose an 
unsuspected loss. This drain on profits is shown by fre- 
quent spool replacements, wasted yarn, and unproduc- 
tive employees’ time. It is also revealed in poor quality 
fabrics and lessened volume of production. These con- 
ditions are the fault of the spools. 

Ordinary spool heads crack, chip and splinter. The heads 
often loosen and come off. When the head becomes de- 
fective, the spool must be discarded. When heads loosen, 
the yarn, no matter how expensive, goes with the spool 
to the junk pile. 

The burden of putting yarn in shape for perfect weaving 
falls upon spooling and warping operations. If the spools 
deliver knotty and kinky yarn the quality of finished 
production suffers. The construction of Lestershire 
Vulcanized Fibre Spools overcomes direct wastes and in- 
creases the productivity of your plant. 

Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools will not crack, chip 
or splinter. The heads are permanently fastened to the 
barrels. These unusual advantages mean that Lestershire 
Spools will more than pay for themselves in your plant. 


ie 
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SS aie a 


Sain alike o 


Guarantee 


Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre 
Spools are guaranteed. 


Warper Spools for 
Immediate Delivery 


In order to give those of our 
customers who use standard 
sized Warper Spools the ben- 
efit of immediate deliveries 
we endeavor to carry on hand 
for quick shipment a stock of 
4x5, 4x5%, 4x6 and 4x6% 
Spools. 















































































































































146 Baldwin St., 
Johnson City, N. Y. 


Southern Office: 
519 Johnston Blidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Apri, 1925. 
Sliver and Ribbon Lap Variation. 


In reading through the columns of Corron in the “How 
Other Men Manage” section, I note, with interest the ques- 
tion by “LL. M. (N. C.)” on what causes variation on sliver 
and ribbon lappers. 

If upon starting up a ribbon lapper you would feel 
the tension between the calender rolls and large drum rolls 
you will find it excessive, but as the lap increases in size 
this tension grows much less until there is little, or no pull 
Now while the lap is small it is stretched so 
that the weight per yard is less, but when the circumfer- 


whatever. 
ence of the lap gets larger, then the weight in grains in- 


ereases so that when the lap is full there may be a lap 
weighing anywhere from 6 to 12 grains per yard too heavy. 

In explaining this I would say that it is well nigh im- 
possible to keep it even unless some kind of an arrange- 
ment could be attached to keep the tension even all through 
( Mass.) 


the lap. Bos 


A Cause for Excess Numbers of Knots. 


Epiror Corton: 
As my first contribution to your discussion department, 
I wish to discuss a very troublesome item which came up in 


” 


the January issue, from “S. K. (N. C.),” who is troubled 
with too many knots in the warps. 

In the first place we cannot get along without knots even 
if the spool is in the work for the first time, but in that 
case it is harmless. Now, just what brings so many knots to- 
gether in the radius of a few yards, is the point to find out, 
and then we must find a way to control them and keep them 
cannot eliminate 


from being se much trouble. Since we 


them, we must control them. It is hard, in the first place, 
because the warper takes off a standard number of yards 
for certain numbers of yarn while the spooler tender does 
not always put on the same number of yards even if there 
is some device to stop the spools when full. 

Take, for example, 13s yarn on a 114-pound spool which 
gives 16,380 yards going to the warper, and they take off 
say 12,000 yards, which leaves 4,380 yards when the spooler 
tender makes the first knot to re-fill it. But the next time 
it goes to the warper the 12,000 yards are registered and 
the spool is again taken out before the knot is reached 
nearest the 4,380 yards that remain on the bottom owing 
to the yarn stretching at the warper, and when the number 
of times is considered that the spools make the trip between 
the spooler and the warper there must be a lot of knots 
somewhere. When the work runs for a few days at say 
121s, that is the time the knots have to come out. In 
coming from the warper the spool has room for only 174% 
ounces of yarn, and that yarn is weighing 121s, which is 
11,484 yards which are put on, but on going back to the 
warper, 12,000 yards are taken off, which means that there 
has been 516 yards of yarn taken off which is full of knots. 
As long as there is a standard number of yards taken off at 
the warper and no compensation for variation of the yarn 
at the spooler, we must expect the knot trouble. 

Spooler tenders taking the spools off a little before the 
time, warper tenders allowing a spool to remain in the 
creel when doffing that ran a few hundred yards on the 
previous beam, and yarn being re-spooled and going in the 


regular work, are also points to watch. If at intervals the 
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number of yards taken off could be increased to 13,000 and 


see that all the spools were treated, it would help some. 


If the work is watched it will be 


seen that all the warpers 


beams have the knots on the top and ove slasher first 


warp which may be 


to the bottom of the weavers tagged 
and watched also. 
I hope to see in this department 


on this subject. 


Epitor Corton : 
In the January issue “S. K. (N. 
I thin] 


amount of yarn left on the spools. 


many knots in the warps. 


over run every beam on each warpe 
found on the bottom of spools, Next 
lv larger at the spooler so as to leave 
tne spools when fhe beam is fill. 


of yarn at each warper, 11 done 


spools of thousands of knots. 


The Gums in Printing and Finishing. 


Epitor Corton: 
We recently 


rum 


had some diselssion 


senegal and gum tragacant 


ete.; how they are used and what 
] 
i 


along to your readers some: info 


erest. 


thinking it of possible int 


Gum senegal is sometimes use kener 


chine printing, ete. It is produced | senegalensis 
differs 


larger amount of 


from gum arabie chiefly, er color 


impurities, li nd, earth, fragments 


ot wood, ete. It is 


more 
arabic when in a state of solution 
are met with under the name of 
] 


te. They may vary greatly in quality, 


i 


r 


average gum senegal, 


very inferior to 
scarcely be called truly soluble in water, as 
f 


rorm 


masses instead of yielding a smooth, un 


judged by 


quality of such gums may best be 
small portion in warm water, and 


adhesiveness of the solution. 


under its 


Cherry gum is never offered in 


own name and is frequently used more 
valuable kinds. It 


lumps, which are hard to break. 


is generally found in irregular brown 


water and dissolves slowly and imperfectly. Like traga- 


eanth it gives with a solution of the subacetate of lead, 


not a white curdy precipitate, but a transparent jelly. 


Gum tragacanth is the product of Astragalus criticus 


and is found in irregular flat three and lumps 


white or yellowish in color opaque and scentless and taste- 


pl Ces, 


In boiling water it is entirely soluble, but in cold 


less. 
water it dissolves imperfectly. 


7 


One pound forms as tenacious a liquid with an equal 


bulk of water as 25 pounds of gum arable. 


Its use, how- 

ever, is greatly limited by its scarcity and consequently 
The solution of 

] 


rendered imperfectly turbid by the addition of alcohol, in 


only 


high price. tragacanth in water is 


which respect it differs from true and normal gums 
When sold in lumps it is rarely adulterated, but in the 
This 


but positively 


state of powder it is often mixed with gum senegal. 


admixture not merely dilutes the tragaeanth 
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ry 
oie 


ills at Lyman, S.C. 





Built with 
(reo-pine 


Sub- flooring 
and ‘Timbers 


The selection of timbers and sub-flooring in cotton mill 
construction presents a singular and offtimes costly 
problem. 







Because of the high humidity necessary for proper pro- 
duction, fungi or dry rot, as it is sometimes called, 














New Pacific Mills, Lyman, South quickly destroys unprotected woods. The consequence 
Carolina. Lockwood, Greene & Gees replacements, and interrupted 
Company, Engineers ; Parklap, These conditions are definitely overcome by the use of 
Inc., General Contractors. Creo-pine sub-flooring and timbers. 


Creo-pine sub-flooring is carefully milled from selected, 
sound, felled-alive, air-seasoned yellow pine, free from 
defects. It is treated by the S. W. P. vacuum pressure 
process which first draws out all of the sap and then 
forces the creosote oil deep into the pores of the wood 
under tremendous pressure. The result is a sub-flooring 
that will outlast the building. That will never need re- 
placing. 


Your architect or engineer will readily verify the econ- 
omy of Creo-pine in new construction or replacement if 
you will consult him. 


SOUTHERN Woop PRESERVING Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Treating Plants East Point, GA.,and CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Jales Offices: 


NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURG : BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND ~*- CHICAGO ~ TOLEDO = CHARLOTTE, N.C. 








APRIL, 1925. 











injures it. It may be detected by dissolving a portion of 


the suspected sample in hot water, and adding, under con- 
stant stirring, a few drops of the tincture of guiacum. If 
gum arabie or senegal be present, even in so small quanti- 
ty as five per cent, a blue color will appear. The accom- 
panying table will be found useful in discriminating the 


various kinds of gums. 


Tinc. of : fc , 
Subacetate of lead Guiacum | Sulphate of Iron Gums 

i 
White Curd Blue Color | Yellow Precipitate Gum Arabic 
White Ourd Blue Color | Yellow Precipitate Gum Senegal 
Transparent Jelly; Blue Color | Yellow Precipitate Gum Cherry 
Transparent Jelly No Change | Yellow Precipitate | Gum Tragacanth 





The gums are a class of vegetable bodies possessing no 
very marked chemical properties and holding a kind of 
intermediate space between the starches and the sugars. 
From the former they are distinguished by their solubility 
and by the circumstance that they are not colored when 
brought into contact with iodine. From sugars they are 
distinguished by their inability to enter into true fermen 
tation with production of carbonie acid and alcohol. Un- 
like the starches and sugars they are also incapable of 
digestion, and when introduced into the animal system are 
excreted unchanged. They are insoluble in alcohol, and 
are precipitated by it from their watery solutions in a 
state of white powder. A fact which distinguishes them 


W. B. (Marne.) 


from the so-called gum-resins. 

Using Sulphonated Oil in Sizing Wet Warps. 
Epiror Corron: 

I am sorry to learn that “Contributor No. 519” has 
experienced some difficulties in the use of sulphonated oil 
as a softener in connection with his size mixture for sizing 
wet warps. I should have been more explicit in my diree 
tions for sizing wet warps in my previous communication 
on this subject which was published in a recent issue of 
CorrTon. 

In recommending the use of the sulphonated oil, I 
neglected to stipulate that the oil should not be the alka- 
line salt, but that it should be on the acid side, that is, un- 
neutralized. To explain this clearly, a word regarding th 
manufacture of this material might be opportune. The pro 
duction of sulphonated oils is a technical operation dé 
manding considerable skill and experience. Its manufac 
ture requires continued attention, and it is best made or 
a large scale by plants thoroughly equipped to specialize in 
this product. 

In the case of castor oil, the sulphonated product is 
made approximately in this manner: 100 parts of a good 
quality commercial castor oil is treated with 20 parts of 95 
per cent sulphurie acid at a temperature not exceeding 30 
degrees Centigrade. (At high temperatures concentrated 
sulphurie acid reacts energetically with all vegetable oils, 
carbonization and hydrolysis taking place with the pro 
duction of the sulpho compounds of the fatty acids of the 
oil. At low temperatures, for castor oil below 30 degrees 
Centigrade, a true sulphate is formed, and not a sulpho 
nate, as the oil is commonly and erroneously designated. ) 
During the addition of the sulphurie acid to the oil, the 
whole is well agitated, the operation being carried out 
either in a coil-containing earthenware, or a lead lined 
vessel. The temperature is regulated by the circulation of 
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ice-cooled water through the coils or jacket during the whole 
of the operation. 

When the requisite quantity of acid has been added the 
mixture is allowed to stand for a few hours, after which 
20 parts of cold water are slowly added. On further set- 


tling the lower layer is drawn off and washed with a solu- 


tion of sodium sulphate until the washings are neutral. 
(Washing with water considerably reduces the yield, owing 


to the solubility of valuable constituents of the fatty acids.) 
Generally speaking, sulphonated oils have no constan 
composition, and they may be acid or neutral. In 


case the oil is neutralized with an alkali after sulphonation, 


and gives in water a practically colorless homogenous solu 
tion. Where neutralization is required, a mixture of am- 
monia solution and sodium carbonate is used. 

Where a sulphonated oil has been treated with alkalis 
in the manner described, soaps are formed which are ver) 
liable to cause foaming where the oil is used as a softene 


for sizing. The writer omitted to discuss this, and to 
ommend that sulphonated oil should be use thich has an 
acid reaction. 


Where sulphonated oil which has been neutralized 


being used, the condition can usually ye overcome Dy ne 
addition of acetic acid until there is slight acidification of 
the oil. 

Where size is foaming badly, and it is due to alkalinity 
or presence of soap, the writer has usually been able to 


overcome the condition by the addition of some weak acid, 
such as acetic acid. Where this has failed, the addition 
a few pounds of pure tallow will often cur 


There are any number of conditions which appear to 


contribute to the foaming of size, but in this case it appears 
to the writer that the most likely reason is that of an alka 
line sulphonated oil, and he has, therefore, answered the 


enquiry from this angle. 

Also, while on the subject of the sizing of wet warps, I 
would like to suggest to “Contributor No. 519” that he use 
a higher fluidity starch than 40, preferab Vv somewhere be- 
tween a 60 and a 90 fluidity. 


I hope these suggestions will overcome the difficulty, and 


in the event that further information is desired, I shall be 
vlad to give any additional assistance possible 
NE RO 


Spinning Frame Roll Weighting. 


Epiror Corron : 


While glancing through some of my back numbers of 
Corton, the question of “W.S. (Mass.)” attracted 
tention. He wished to know whether there are any sta 
ards for the weighting of rolls on spinning nes 

[I had never heard of any, but to make doubly sure, be 
fore replying to him, I searched through all the available 
sources that I had at hand on spinning frames and rolls. 


I didn’t find what he was after, but I found a problem 
among some of my ecaleulations that may be of interest to 
him, and [ hope to a large number of other spinners. It is 
a method of ealeulating the weight or pressure applied to 


a | 


the rolls by the leverage system of weighting that is used on 
the spinning frame. <A reference to the sketch will make the 
text somewhat easier to understand. 

To find the weight applied on the top rolls when using 


saddles and levers: first find the weight applied at the 






















































The following announcement, made 
by Crompton & Knowles Loom 
W orks, is published here for the pur- 
pose of giving publicity to the infor- 
mation contained therein: 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works have disposed of their 
bobbin stripper business to The 
Terrell Machine Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


The Terrell Machine Company 
are well and favorably known as 
builders of bobbin stripping ma- 
chines for cleaning both filling 


and roving bobbins. 


By the addition of the line of 
bobbin strippers formerly built 
by Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, they will now be in a po- 
sition to take care of an even 
larger number of cotton and 
worsted mills requiring bobbin 
cleaning machines. 

Feb. Cotton 








Does Your Mill Use Bobbins : 
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Whether your mill uses roving or feeler bobbins, 
there is a machine that will clean them faster, better, 
more cheaply than they can be cleaned by hand. 


The Termaco, for roving bobbins, and the 
Utsman, for feeler bobbins, are lowering the cost of 
bobbin cleaning and the cost of bobbins in hundreds 
of mills in this country, Canada and abroad. 


Our Engineering Department will gladly furnish 
to any mill using roving or feeler bobbins unbiased 
information as to how a Termaco or Utsman instal- 
lation will cut operating costs. 


Merely write us what kind of bobbins your mill 
uses, and we will promptly send you data which you 
will find interesting and valuable to have. 


Engineering Dept. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 


For the greater convenience of Northern mills, our New York and 
New England representative, The General Supply Co., of Danielson, 
Conn., carries a complete stock of Termaco and Utsman parts. 


VEOMON 
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stirrup. To do this multiply the weight used by the length 
of the long lever, or the distance from the weight to the ful- 
erum and divide this by the length of the short lever, which 
is the distance from the fulcrum to the stirrup. 

As an example: What will be the weight applied at th 


93 


stirrup if the weight used is 2%4 pounds. The length of 


the long lever is four inches with a short lever 1% inch long. 


2.75 & 4 
22.00 pounds. This re presents the weight 


wo 
applied at the stirrup. 
To find the weight on the front roll, multiply the weight 


on the stirrup by the distance from the stirrup to the back 
saddle and divide this by the distance from the front roll 
to the back saddle. 

Example. What will be the weight applied yn the front 


roll if the weight on the stirrup is 22 pounds 





BR(/ Ase 5 





\4 FULCRUM 


~ 


WEIGHT 
| 2% LBS 


tance from the stirrup to the back saddle is 1.5 inch. Th 
distance from the front roll to the back saddle is 2!x, inches. 


22 «15 


2.125 
applied on the front roll. 
To find the weight applied to the back saddle, subtract 
the stirrup. 


15.5 pounds. This represents the weigh 


the weight on the front roll from the weight at 

Example. What will be the weight on the back saddle 
if the weight applied on the stirrup is 22 pounds and the 
weight applied on the front roll is 15.5 pounds? 

22.00 pounds on the stirrup. 

15.50 pounds on the front roll. 


6.50 pounds on the back saddle. 

To divide the weight applied on the back saddle. Multi 
ply the distance from the front saddle to the back roll by 
the weight applied on the back saddle and divide this by 
the center to center distance of the rolls. This answer will 
equal the weight on the middle rolls. 

Example. What will be the weight on tl 
if the weight on the back saddle is 614 pounds? The dis- 
tance from the front saddle to the back roll is 4% inch. The 


center to center distance from the middle rolls to the baek 


e middle rolls 


rolls is 114 inches. 


To find the weight on the 
on the middle ro ls trom the weig 


6.50 — 2.60 ,9 pound ‘ 


( ntinu 

better, but lrom the eavel 
down last, The : | \ 
looms than on narrow 00 
slough ort 3s waere ( ( 
doesn’t make an? ditterence 
bottom.” 

“T have no we: yr at the 
ing, who is superintende 


turing Co., Gastonia, N. ¢ 








stalled a Barber-Colman auton 





thing we learne: \ about the 








make it claim you cannot ru 


of the fact 





t run ip d [ happer 





no 
three other mills who are doing 
along for what it is wort 
OW adopted a combinat 
eam and a filling let tl 
and runs within two inches 
Irom | 


stroke 


bottom 


that this automatie spoolel UU 1,400 
a minute, we found that tli e © get re 
sults was to run the travers ( 
unow d up slow. This speed was ( < 
this. It unwinds in the spoole rs the ¢ or 

With reference to the “(b)” par e stated «q 
tion, Mr. Arnold said that g wind for warp we 
have had the same experience as Mr. Dilling had. In sp 
ning our warp yarn I ran a few frames filling wind 
a vear or so trving to test out for a p yper spooling tLe 
sion, and we finally changed to a combination wind, a 
we find that this is a lot better on arp because you have 
a seven-ineh traverse on the bobb Wi he combina 
wind you wili never get over 5! : stroke. We u 
it on a two-ineh ring. It starts ding at t botto 
and goes up 51% inches and as pu » vou g a lap 
on the bottom and make a taper ( p. When 
have completed the wind the bottom stroke lack 2 
of going down to the bottom and is 11% inches highe 
top. Of course you get the same n on all Val 
through, and our experience—we changed abo 
months ago—is that we get much better results, and 
could speed up the frame about ten per cent over filling 
wind. I run two numbers heavier traveler and get eigl 
per cent increased yardage on the bobbin. Of course wl 
vou take that to the spooler it will pull off same a 
filling wind. We are able to inereas« spooler produ 
by increasing the speed there from 800 to 1,100.” 

Mr. Griffith asked Mr. Dilling how he changed the sp. 
of the traverse with a warp cam and it was explained that 

















































































Increased Production. 


Yhe treasurer of a representative Southern mill 
says: ‘‘Some time ago we attached Root Pick 
counters to our looms, which we believe has 
a remarkable effect upon our weavers They 
now run the looms during the noon hour, 
and sometimes turn them up before starting 
time, and keep them running af*er quitting 
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Better Production 


The weaver knows that an occasional kick 
will not give him a cent’s worth more in 
tonnage. In this way a more uniform and 
standard piece of cloth is made, so there is 
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Exclusive Advantage 


dvantage over ‘cut mark” or “‘yard- 
m4 method of paying with its uncertainty 
of guessing and estimating is entirely elim- 
inated when you pay by the pick. The 
counter hag recorded all picks woven and the 
weaver can be paid any time without loss to 
himself or to the company. It settles dis- 
putes which arise over pay as the weaver 


925. 


Tar 


no incentive to kick the pick which causes 
thin places. This permits you to positively 
guarantee the uniform quality of your cloth, 
and that alone is worth the price of the 
counter. 


time This is the principal cause of our 


increased production.’’ ean check his week’s wages at any time. 


Incentive to the Weaver 


By being able to check his week’s wages 
and knowing what it is at any time, the 
weaver becomes more interested in his work 
knowing that he is to be paid more for in- 
creasing his individual production. And 
again no weaver wants to be classed as the 
poorest workman, so he will exert himself 


The Census Takers of the 
Textile Industry adh a hag RR, ae 


the Root counter way places them all on a 


—~tn the Textile Mill 


Efficiency and Economy in the Textile Industry, as in every 
industry, depends upon modern Equipment. But why limit 
that equipment? No present day business would consider 
doing away with the adding machine. Remember the adding ma- 


Promote Harmony 
and Satisfaction 


Payment by the pick rewards the workman 
for the actual amount woven—weavers leav- 
ing you can be paid off immediately—accu- 
rately—no argument between the crews of day 
and night shifts is possible. 

In each of the above there is a decided 
extra benefit in permanent harmony and 
satisfaction among your weavers—it is show- 
ing them square treatment. 


chine starts where the Root Automatic Pick and Hank Counters 
stop—why not use accuracy from the beginning? To count correctly 
raw materials and Individual Loom Production and Individual out- 
put of each weaver, is the only method by which production costs 
can be attained from start to finish. 

Our Engineers have successfully overcome the obstacle of vi- 


bration which heretofore has caused so many otherwise good count- 
ers to fail. Direct connection to the moving part of the loom had 
short life, likewise the flexible shaft, so after much research work 
they hit upon a plan of attaching a counter to the loom 
frame and drawing it by worm and gear from a cam shaft 
through two universal joints and a connecting rod, which 
has proven to be the most dependable way possible. See 


illustration below. 

The ] Co. 
W.A. Kennedy, 

Southern Representative; 


6 Johnston Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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it was a 2 and 1 or 3 and 1 cam and not exactly a warp 
cam. 

“What is the best method of doffers piecing up ends to 
eliminate tag filling from appearing in the cloth?” was the 
next question asked by Mr. Dennis. He brought out that 
the concensus of the replies to the questionnaire seemed to 
center on the socket piecing method. “In some mills,” said 
Mr. Quinn, “they start the frame up and wrap it around 
and twist it up. That means they will get a bunch on every 
bobbin. That is just merely a socket piecing but they twist 
it up to the bite of the roll.”’ 

Another man, Mr. Edwards, mentioned taking the pieces 
from weaving, with feelers, and using them, and Mr, Den- 
nis summed up the opinion on this point to be either “socket 
piecing up or, where you have feelers, to take the pieces 
from the weave room and use these.” 

“What is the 


method for keeping numbers separated in a mill?” 


Mr. Dennis then put the question best 


Opinion on this question varied in regard to the best 
mill 
Mr. 


marked 


method, it appearing that the local conditions of the 
and the product manufactured largely determine this. 
Hampton, of Fairfax, said they have each spool 
for the different numbers, and that the doffers use certain 


pieces of chalk in indicating the numbers. Mr. Hampton 


+ 


is at a weaving mill making a wide variety of constructions 


and changing frequently. 

Charles S. Fagan and John D. MacAuley, overseers of 
spinning at the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Company, Pied- 
mont, Alabama, explained the system they use, stating that 
they have ten or fifteen different colors and they paint the 
This 
They use the colored 
bobbin and spool system all the way through from the spin- 


bobbins a different color for each number. is a fine 


combed yarn mill, with no weaving. 
ning and find it to be most satisfactory. The operatives 
are taught what number of yarn goes on each color of bob- 
bin or spool, so that any of them can identify a spool or 
bobbin at any place in the mill. 

Mr. Edwards said he uses practically the same system, 
except that he carries it. back to the card room. In order 
to trace back work to certain spinners, he uses a different 
mark for this, but the record of numbers is kept by the 
color system painted on the bobbins and spools. He said 
further that he has his bobbins painted every five months 
and spools about once a year. 

The other gentlemen diseussing this—Mr. Franklin, 
Mr. Howarth, and others 


ed bobbin and spool plan might be ideal insofar as 


pointed out that while the paint- 
ts ope 
ration and elimination of errors is- concerned, it would re- 
quire that they earry too many bobbins in stock in orde1 
to provide for the wide range of numbers they must carr) 
for their many constructions. 

“What do you do when the whirls become worn and vary 
in size?’ was next asked. 
“Put in a frame of new spindles and keep the old ones 
stated Mr. Reid. 


“Most mills put in a whole new frame and take these 


for replacement,” 


other spindles and repair with them,” said Mr. Quinn. “If 
you mix the new spindles in you will have a variation in 
twist which is especially noticeable in a colored goods mill.” 
“Ts it 
good practice to exchange front steel rolls from right-hand 


The last question from the questionnaire was 


to left-hand frames, and vice versa, after the flutes have 


heeome worn?” Mr. Dennis explained that the wording 


did not mean actually left- and right-hand frames, but 
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merely changing the roll so that the other 
would be in action. 
“T have known some mills to do that, but 


the necks in good shape,” said Mr. Quinn. 
ecked. Mr 


Hampton said that he is changing son at the 


suggested doing this when the rolls are 
pres 
ent time and thinks it a good idea, as 
flute comes into action, but that the 
shape. 

Mr. 


Is expensive 


“IT don’t object to doing it,’’ said 
must re-neck the rolls, and that 
new rolls.” 

“But if 
are as good as new ones, an 
said Mr. Griffith. 


G. R. Brook, superintendent, 


you re-neck 


Mary-Leila 


Greensboro, Ga., brought up the final question 


body having any trouble with getting bobbins that 
Everyone seemed. to be having this 


“Hadn't 


pry, 
t all? 


true?” 
Mr. Arnold changed the question to, 
ask if anybody’s 


vetting any true ones a 


This concluded the discussion, and the meeting was ad- 


from Mr. 
Atlanta iy 


date to be selected 


journed, following announcement Arnold that the 
fall meeting will be held in 


and 


the executive committee 


September, 1925, 


committees exact announees 


and 


later by 


and officers. 


Some Comment on Combers. 


Epiror Corron: 


Reterring to “Caring for Combers,” 


I would like to go through that again 
improve on some of the points he puts 


Every mill running combers should 
laps in stock, and for every twelve combers 


Whitin or Nasmith) 
half laps. 


there should be 
A comber to be ke pt in rood ¢o 


re-set twice a year, and thoroughly overhaul 


Most up to-date combers have aspiral 


there is no need of having cleaning 
no covering of eushion plates unless 

A good varnish ean be made that 
three weeks. As I go throug! 


more convineed that 


“Bab” = lak hye 
Not that I do not 


combers are good: thev are, 


old style comber 


than the latest ult machines, 

If, when the |] running out 
straightens out 
needles getting 
break off the end of 
waste is going to be high. 

Short singles on the table do 
the ean, as this ot so much but 
drawing will take care of 
We always figure our 


production 


If we are making a 48 grain sliver 


in pounds per hour delivered, multiply 840 


yards 
grains and divide this result by 7,000 grains, which 
the pounds per hank. 

We are 


grade and quality. 


making fine yarns and thread of a very hig 


Carefulness is the wateh-word and we 
very seldom have any serious trouble in the manufacturing 


Bos (Mass.) 
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A tremendous force controlled by constructional strength 
plus a more than adequate factor of safety—quick, simple 
operation and safety guards that are fool-proof—smooth, ef- 


ficient performance that results from decades of Specialized 
experience—that is the TOLHURST Extractor. 


Western Representative 
John 8S. Gage 
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Southern Representative 
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Canadian Representative 
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TABLE OF ORGANIZATIONS 
THE FOLLOWING HAVE BEEN MADE AS A GUIDE BUT IT IS NOT EXPECTED THAT THEY CAN 
ALWAYS BE USED EXACTLY AS EACH PLANT MUST BE FIGURED FOR ITSELF. AL- 
LOWANCE FOR WASTE AND TWIST HAS BEEN MADE IN DRAFTS. 
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Avoiding Reed Marks on 3-Harness Twill. to its fullest extent. Or 
wtiinans: y line pass about one or one and 
Eprror Corron: of the harnesses that are ch: 
In regard to reedy appearance in three-harness twill, Then in setting the harness, 
as brought up by “R. O. (S. C.),” I would say that to re pulled down close to the 
verse the harness and run one up and two down might help These settings cause the to] 
some. This would weave the cloth face down. But I than the bottom, thus allowing the 
would prefer leaving the harness two up and one down _ spread out more between the ends of thé 
with the following settings: ing in itself to eliminate the reedy ap 
Raise the whip rail, and breast beam, too, if necessary, has another advantage in that 
so that the warp line—that is, a straight line from the the top of the cloth because 
breast beam to the whip rail—will pass about half way tighter than the top. This of 
from the center to the top of the shed with the shed open’ greater strain on the warp varn and care must be taken 
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To the Superintendent or Bleacher 
who addresses us correctly 

and sends us the solution of 
this puzzle together with the 
characteristics advertised 

for many years 

we will send a useful 

and welcome novelty 
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slash it in the very best manner possible. 

Another advantage to the cover on the cloth is to set 
the harness cams so that the harnesses that are changing 
will be level when the crank shaft is on bottom center. 
This, I believe, is called an early timing of the shed. Its 
advantage to the face of the cloth is that it gives a little 
more chafing to the warp by the filling having to be pushed 
or beat up farther after the shed has crossed and as the 
shed is wide open as the filling is beat up in the fell of the 
cloth it helps in the filling being forced to the top of the 
cloth. 

Another setting advantageous to the cover of the cloth 
is to run a filling yarn with as soft twist as possible, as 
the softer the filling, the smoother it will beat up. 

If anyone knows anything better, or if changing the 
harness to one up and two down has any decided effect, I 
would like to read their ideas in Corron, as I am eager to 
learn more myself. Jack (Texas) 
Epitor Corton: 

Replying to the recent question propounded by “R. O. 
(S. C.),” in the first place, there is a lack of information 
inasmuch as one should have the width, sley, picks and 
yarn counts. However, this would not make a particle of 
difference. to the main question, which is, would it make 
any difference to the reedy appearance to change the cams 
from 2 up and 1 down to 1 up and 2 down. 

I would suggest that if he has not done so, to put the 
whip roll up and set his harness with the reed about 2 to 
21% inches from the fell of the cloth when the harnesses are 
level at the passing point. One other thing which is very 
important is in trying to make a good cover or to avoid the 
reedy appearance is in the reed. This cloth is very light 
and the chances are it may be that he should use a reed and 
run two ends in a dent. 

I know your inquirer will not like this idea as it has a 
tendency to make wrong draws in the reed, but I have had 
several 3-harness twills on which I used 2 in dent to avoid 
the reedy cover. This does not seem to me to be very much 
information, and if it does not fill the bill, if he will give 
me the information as stated above, I will see if there is 
anything else I ean do for him. O. W. (Ga.) 

An advertiser spends his money because he thinks he 
has something which will be of benefit to certain of our 
readers. But it is always a question with him whether the 
If not seen the reader will not 
Many 


announcement will be seen. 
be informed and the advertiser wastes his money. 
devices have been adopted to attract the reader’s attention, 
such as large displays, colored inserts, marginal embellish- 
ments, pictures, etc. But even if these are noticed by the 
man to be attracted he may not be ready to act upon the 
invitation extended by the announcement. 

An old friend, whom we must not name, has hit upon 
the idea of forming a picture puzzle of his advertisement 
and offers a reward for its solution if accompanied by a 
description of the characteristics of the advertised article. 

To make it still more puzzling the advertisement is not 
signed; but since the subject matter is identified with the 
manufacturer who has been before the textile trade for 
twenty years and by reason of his uncommon style of ad- 
vertising is known to all our readers, this part of the puzzl: 
should present no particuler difficulty. 
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Weaving Artificial Silk. 
Epitor Corron : 

Artificial silk may readily be called the radio of textile- 
dom. The rapid rise of this chemical fiber industry during 
the past few years has been almost phenominal. With the 
development of artificial silk, there have come problems 
in the manufacture and utilization of the fiber which have 
been successfully met and answered, although there are 
still a number of difficulties to be encountered. 

This is particularly true of the weaving operation. The 
operator probably wastes more abusive words on artificial 
silk than on any other fiber that he is called upon to weave. 
However, there is positively no need for any aggravation 
it the material is handled with due care and given to the 
weaver in the proper condition. Incidentally, the weaver 
himself is not immune to responsibility for poor results in 
the use of artificial silk. 

Perhaps the main point to be considered, not only in 
the weaving but in all operations, is the use of proper ten- 
It is 
an artificial 
beam, thereby causing the drop wires to fall and stop off 


sions. not uncommon to find that one or two ends of 


silk warp persist in drawing slackly off the 
the loom. The weaver quite naturally does not allow this 
to occur many times before taking steps to correct the 
trouble. His remedy is simple. He breaks out the slack 
end, hangs a bobbin of artificial silk from the loom frame 
and ties in this end in place of the slack one. The latter 
is then run with the selvage or is earried over the loom 
and into the roll of woven cloth. However, the true remedy 
should deal with the cause for the slack end. Uneven ten- 
sion in the beaming operation is the primary cause for 
these slack threads. All bobbins which are used to make 
up the warp should be alike as nearly as possible in regard 
to weight and diameter, otherwise uneven tensions will 1 
sult. 

The question of humidity should not be overlooked, a 
dry atmosphere being preferable in all processes where 
the handling of artificial silk is involved. Too humid an 
atmosphere in the warping operation causes slackness and 
sag, resulting in uneven tensions across the entire warp. 

In a silk stripe, when a warp contains comparativels 
few artificial silk ends, the latter are wound on the same 
beam as the cotton. From the weaver’s viewpoint this is 
impractical for the take-up of the artificial silk ends is 
not as great as that of the cotton and again the difficulty 
of slack threads is encountered with repeated stopping off 
of the loom. Where the number of ends of artificial silk 
is not great enough for a separate beam, it is preferable to 
run these ends from spools or bobbins placed on a rack at 
the back of the loom. 

Split ends are another source of trouble. When these 
come up in back of the harnesses and drop wires, they have 
been caused in some previous operation by a rough guide. 
The guides become worn and roughened by the constant 
wearing action of the running yarn and the rough spots 
so produced tend to cut the filaments of the artificial siik 
strand. All guides should be perfectly smooth. Split ends 
occurring between the harnesses and the reed are caused 
either by a rough harness eye or by a rough reed wire. 
These faults are overcome by removing the rough heddle 
and inserting a new one or by rubbing down the reed wire 


with emery cloth. A rough spot on the race plate of the 
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loom will also cause cutting of the filaments. All machine 


parts which come in contact with the artificial silk should 


be kept perfectly smooth and clean and inspection should 


be made to see that these parts do not become roughened 


as any surface irregularity is very detrimental to the art 


ficial] silk end. 
Sometimes a bad spot occurs in the weav- 


cloth due to a 


ing defect and it becomes necessary for the weaver to pick 
pl k-out comb should not 


out the bad place. The ordinary 


be used on artificial silk as the sharp points of the teet 
tend to split the warp ends, making it very difficult to ob 
The proper instrument to use is a 


tain a good start-up. 
celluloid pick having a single and rather blunt point which 
does not damage the artificial silk ends. 

Shiny picks are another type of defect and blame to 
these may be placed either on the quill 


Responsibility may be laid to the quiller 


silk, in drawing off the quill, catches on an obstruct 
which lies in the wind of the varn. Usually the obstru 


tion is a knot in the strand. The latter is stretched whe 


it hangs on the knot and as artificial silk has no contract 

ing properties, a tight pick is caused which shows as a 

streak the cloth. When an end breaks the 
: | 


] - ‘ 
not in sue a 


quiller should tie a small kn 


bright across 


manner tnat 


will lie in an external wind on the surface of the 


] } 1 
ry x ty ] 


bobbin or quill. By so doing, the yarn will not eaten 


drawing off. Knots should be 


so as to pass freely through 


himself makes shiny picks by the manner in which he ciears 
1 } ] } \ +} 
the selvage of ends after changi bobbins. Whe ie 
yperative throws in the shuttle containing a fresh bobb 


of yarn, there are generally two strands left projecting trom 


. } E ‘7 +} 
the edges of the cloth. A careless weaver takes these 


between the thumb and forefinger of his hand and gives 


t} cre 


ul the selvag 


them -a quick yank, breaking the strand at 


However, in so doing, he stretches the artificial silk and 
produces a shiny pick which extends half way across the 
fabric. The weaver should be cautioned not to do this but 

to eut the projecting strands with his scissors or knife. 
Frequently a number of winds of filling will draw oft 
the quill simultaneously forming a “snotty-nosed” bobbin. 
The cause for this may be too steep an angle of wind, the 
layers of filling forming an angle too near the perpendicular 
with the quill. However, a “snotty-nosed” bobbin is mort 
often caused by either too strong a picking motion of the 
the shuttle due to insufficient 


loom or by the rebounding of 
troubles 


pressure by the binder of the shuttle box. These 
the lug strap on the 


Artificial 


the quill thereby rendering 


are easily remedied by adjustment of 
picker stick or by a turn of the binder screws. 
silk should be cross wound on 


more difficult for the coils to slip off. 


A weaver should use care in starting up his looms in the 


over Lhe 


] 


aitions 


morning after they have been idle over night or 


Due to 


week-end. the change in atmospheric ¢o1 


during the period of shut-down, the materia] on the loom 


expands or contracts according to whether the humidity 


has been higher or lower than running conditions and re 


streak across the fabric upon the 


The 


turning the pick gear one or two notches forward or back 


sults in a thick or thin 


starting of the loom. weaver can overcome this by 


as the case may require. 


tensioned so that the pick 


The filling should be properly 


is neither too tight nor too slack. 


? + wn lt ar htair 
Bes results are ovlain 
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A partial list of R & H Chemicals 
together with price changes and 
comment on special market features 
~is published each month. This 
list includes chemicals used by the 
consuming industries. It is used 
regularly by many as a guide in the 
purchase of material. We shall be 
glad to include on the mailing list 
the name of any one interested. 
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HIS practical age looks for results. 

What value then should be placed on 
confidence in the light of the magnificent 
record it inspired on the far away rim of 
the Arctic Circle? 


The dash to Nome—a message for Garcia 
—merely dramatize what is taking place 
around us every day. Projected on the lar- 
ger screen of industry confidence is whirl- 
ing the wheels of civilization a little faster, 
to the benefit of the individuals who em- 
ploy it. 

Your confidence in R & H—the organiza- 
tion and its chemicals—inspires us to set 
new > dustrial records. 


ROESSLER 6HASSLACHER CHEMICAL©. 


709 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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ed by using a so-called silk shuttle which has a specially 
constructed eye by means of which tension on the yarn may 
The shuttle should lined 


be positively regulated. also be 


with a hairy wool felt or similar material to obtain addi- 


tional drag. 


Cut filling sometimes becomes an aggravation to 


weaver. The cause for this may be found in a rough place 
on the shuttle. In such an instance the filling may be cut 
at any point in its traverse across the warp. Sand-pape 
ing the rough spot smoothes out this difficulty. The weaver 
should, by the way, keep close watch over his shuttles and 
inspect them daily as a rough shuttle not only causes ent 


filling, but often results in a bad breakout of warp ends. 


When 


rough place on the shuttle guide may be found to be the 


the eut filling oeceurs at the selvage of the eloth a 


eausing factor. Filing the guide will stop the eutting, but 


the weaver generally resorts to the simpler and quicker 


method ot {ving a piece of cloth through the binder open 


ing and around the guide. 


7 
role. 


Another point not to be overlooked is the sand 


which is used in taking up the cloth as it is woven. Too 
coarse a sanded covering will roughen the artificial | 


and even break the filaments. It is obvious that a per 


forated tin roller cannot be used at all. 

By way of summation, it may be said that the main 
points which should receive careful attention in the handling 
of artificial silk not only in the weaving but in all othe 
operations as well, are correct tensions, proper atmospheric 


eome in eontact 


(Mass. ) 


conditions, and smooth machine parts that 
with the artificial silk strand. A. W. 

Reducing Waste Made at the Slasher. 
Eprror Corron: 

In visiting different mills, I naturally see a great vari- 
ety of practices in laying in slasher sets, and it is amaz- 
ing the amount of waste that some seem to think unavoid- 
able in getting a set started up. As much as five or six 
pounds may be cut off before the first loom beam is started 
to fill. 

If comment takes that 


much to get a smooth, even sheet, and perhaps it may if 


foal 


is made, the answer is that it 


no thought is given to the matter of waste, but it seems 
extravagant to practicaly throw away two or three dollars 
worth of perfectly good yarn that is almost ready to weave, 
and if a systematic effort is made to save this waste, it 
can be saved. 

Where this large amount of waste is made, it is the 
practice in cutting a beam off the warpers, to divide the 
sheet up into five or six “dog tails,” and tuck these under 
the warp, gathering up a few strands for the purpose. 
When the laid 
gathered up, about half on one side and half on the other, 


beam is in with the set, these ends are 
and the division of the warp is such that several yards 
may have to run off before the sheet is even and smooth. 

Also, in handling beams, the ends may come loose and 
get snarled up, or careless help may break yarn in tuck- 
ing these ends in to keep them in place. 

In any event, a few yards have to be run through to 
straighten the sheet before the lease can be picked, or the 


comb set. Some 


Here also is a highly variable practice. 
very coarse and very fine mills on plain work will simply 


strike the warp with a comb, taking the comb out just be- 


OTTUN 





hind the immersion roll 





will be set by the starch and the resultant tapes can be 
placed in the comb on the fror f the Other mills 
will set the comb In plat na I 4 er 
cylinders to the front, where the expansion comb may sin 
ply strike the sheet. Others will count in a lease « r or 
the back of the slasher or the front, ar ay t ends 
the expansion comb according] 

From observation of a Jarge number of methods, I would 
like to suggest a combination that seems to give excellent 
results from the standpoint of waste saving and neatness 
as well as speed in laying in sets. 

In doffing warper beams, a heavy gummed pap¢ p 
is put on both sides of the warp before cutting; the two 
gummed sides olf tape being glue vether w the 
sheet of warp between then A good, heavy paper sh yuld 
be used, and it is necessar doub e tape Simply 
S eking Lie Ful med pape dow? i eal on ft yu 
side, is not so good, as make ! go paper 
tape loose again, and the ends of yarn » firm 
held. 

If the tape re put on betor ¢ ( e ends 
are properly spaced so that a smooth eet can be had a 
any time by pulling the taped edge out firmly After tap- 
neg in this manner, peam car ) It « W per 
and the taped edge may be held in } Oo! eam either 
by sticking dowr two or places, or b ng 

iret four ng round the bea 

When a beam thus treated gets in the er creel, tnere 
is no waste whatever in getting a smooth shee On coarse 
varn, simply pulling the taped edge tightly and shaking it 
smartly will smooth out the sheet, and on fine yarn or high 
plied yarn, where the ends twist together easily, a comb 
may be run through the warp from the beam out to the 
taped edge to smooth out the sheet in case some twisting 
together has occurred. 

When the set has been drawn in as far as the size vat 
all the paper tapes should be placed together, and a comb 
stuck in behind them. Turn the comb over two or three 
times to wrap the yarn firmly around it, and tie on the 
ends of the old set to pull in the new me, tving to the 
comb, which should be heavy enough to stand it. This 


with almost no 


will pull in a pertect sheet of yarr 


immersion roll can be set as 


The squeeze rolls and 


tied on, and if the work has been done eart 


as the comb is 
tully, the only waste will be a yard perhaps, reaching from 


1) 
lmmersion roll. 


the comb back to the 
n th } 


counted, count it on the back of 


If a lease is to he 
slasher before Jowering the immersion roll; running 
lease so that it 


through the warp with a bodkin to fix the 


may be quickly laid in the expansion comb when the 


the 


This method is 


reaches front. 


practical, ough not quite so 


use. It 


entirely 


requires some care on 


rough and ready as some in 


warpers, and some care 


the part of the man who doffs the 


also on the part of the slasher tenders, but with this small 


117 


amount of eare, a set ean be laid in quick] 
prisingly little waste. 
The most important points to watch are; first, getting 


the warp taped right on the warpers with heavy, stiff tape 


that will hold each end of yarn in place; second, binding 


the taped edge down to the beam so that there will be no 


always keeping 


slack to allow twisting of the yarn; third, 
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Indanthrene 
Thio-Indigo 
Helindon 
Hydron 


and other vat dyes 





Stock and Importations 


direct from the manufacturers 


A complete line of 


Acid, Basic, Chrome, Sulphur and Direct Colors, 
Intermediates, Cotton Finishes, Turkey Red 
Oils, Soluble and Leather Oils 





Manufactured by 


Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 
Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
Williamsburg Chemical Co. 


and other American manufacturers 


HAMETZ& O*- 


122 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


E 132 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 128 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
316 Turk’s Head Bldg., Providence, R. I. 301% West Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 
20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 449 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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the taped edge pulled tight when drawing off on the 
slasher to lay in. If these points are observed, the sheet is 
always kept in perfect condition, without twisting or snarl 
ing. I. C. (Mass.) 


Keeping Numbers Even. 


Epiror Corron: 

The article in the February number of Corron by Mr. 
Touchstone, “Keeping Numbers Even,” is very impressive 
and scientific. One would be inclined to doubt such aceu 
racy were it not for the fact that full publicity was mad 


at the Carders’ meeting in Greenwood, S. C., and that he 


made his statements personally. 1 


t ] 


imagine his arti 


be read and criticized by a large number of C 


readers. 

I have always contended, and Mr. Touchstone’ 
strenghtens my contention, that artificial humidi 
necessary in the picking and earding departments, and 
further, in the preparation, it should only be adde 


When the fly d 


applied to the strands of sliver, increasing the amo 


judicially. frames are reached a 


twist at each subsequent process until the jack is reached, 
then is the time to apply the moisture. It i 
moisture does its full duty, that of laving t 
proximity to each other that the whole of t] 
giving the roving 


applied, thus 


Also, less fly and invisible waste 


the twist 
strength. 
occur at the spinning process. 

That humidity will affeet the numbers 
nized, and as we know, mills all have a somewhat dift 


method of combating either excessive or too little humidity 


at any process to hold its numbers, and the method that Mr. 


Touchstone has conceived and proven to his own satisfac 


tion is admirable and will stand investigating furthe 
sizes of his warp yarn varied only a half a numbe1 
way, his average number being 28.99s. 

For my own personal profit, I calculated 
size on the beams and I got the following: 


Beam Weight 
1 393 
2 395 

396 
397 
398 
399 
400 
401 
402 
403 
404 
405 
406 
407 


Average size, 29.17s. 
This, to my mind, is an excellent proot 
under discussion. 
Mr. Touchstone tells us he is on the job himself and 


looks after these things. I am eonvineed he is on the job 
att 


throughout his room; also, he must have some very efficient 


help. 


Another article in the same issue written by “T. B. 


(Mass.)” is a very thoughtful one. However, his idea re- 


garding conditioning the prepared lap I do not think could 
Should 


be done, even if the lap were bone dry. such a 
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method be tried I imagine the lap would have a very great 


7 


variation, yard for yard, owing to the construction of the 
ee 


evenly distributed 


The moisture could not be 


lap. 


point 


“T. B.” entertains some very thoughtful 
they may be hard to achieve, and m: be tried 
the readers who are in a } 


sured that when “T. B.”’ reads 


will feel as I do, very much en 
bers by strict attention 
application of what a 


atmosphere. 
What Does It Cost to Comb Cotton? 


rOR COTT« 
Will you kindly 


lorm me 


through 


over carded yarn, 


] 


iow 


words, much 


Why Comb Boxes Give Trouble. 


roR CoTrTo> 
Every how a Lnen some 
howl about Db DOXxeS on 
fied, for 
DOxXeS SO 
pools of oi 

at the com! 


Into the box, 


I believe this ery 


1 } 
¢ 


large extent to le high 


spee 
isually is about 1,850 or 1,950 revol 
peed, 1] 
[ carried out an experime 
I will 


who may be having 


believe, Ss unneecessal 


tell you about 


[ formerly ran 


speed of 1,850 or 1,950 r.p.m., 


great difficulty, at the time of putting 


the eotton run on over the doffer, ek 


the elothing. This became so serious 


set about to remedy it, and while I did 


found that ] 


rect this, I received ot! 


helpful. 


As vou know, the comb is give down n 


tion or stroke by means of an eccentric¢ n ted on a shaft 


driven by means of the scored pulley, is driven by @ 


hand from the slow motion pulley. This eecentric operates 


the oscillating lever, which is se ired to ‘ nd of the 


As the 


motion to the comb. 


eccentme re mparts tne 


doffer comb. 


eotton erawl 


In watching th 
coneluded that the reason it got 


comb had what was practically 


than a combing actior 


The first th he | dl a 


ft olutions 


1 
operate the eccentric shal 


W Hi1¢ 


oe 
asked the 


vhich 


per minute of the shaft down ti 
machinery people to send m«¢ 
had 

] ot 


; ] ¢ 
oO nave a strok 


throw of the eccent rT been 


cause the comb 
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SO TURETELECEIERETECCDOCOEETERE CUE COURT COTO 


ROLLER CALF. 


A superior product in texture and finish 
that will assure long wear and perfect 
satisfaction. 

The result of 60 years’ experience in tan- 
ning fine leathers. 

We will gladly send samples on request. 


R. NEUMANN @& CO., Hoboken, N.J. 
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Lasting Whiteness 


When you paint the walls and ceilings of 
your mill with light-reflecting paint, remem- 
ber that high quality in paint means longer 
service and lower painting costs. 


PETTY; 


The use of WARREN’S PROTEX WHITE 
gives definite assurance of maximum cover- 
age—durability—light-reflecting qualities— 
sanitation and economy. It has proven its 
worth in many industrial plants throughout 
the South under all sorts of conditions of 
operation. 


Let us send you sample cards and 


quotations. Drop us a line todav. aareeee 
THE WARREN COMPANY, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


THE WARREN COMPANY Also annie in colors for 


Paint and Glass Division every kind of interior or 
875 E. FAIR ST., ATLANTA, GA. exterior use. 


WARREN’S PROTEX WHITE PAINTS 
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This is all I did, and it has worked wonders for me. As 
I say, I did it in order to remedy one condition, which it 
did, but I also found that I secured other equally profitable 
The former high speed of 1,850 wore out an ex- 
cessive number of comb bands, and when I eut down the 


results. 
speed I saved quite an amount on this item. Furthermore, 
crystallized comb shafts are practically a thing of the past, 
as the lower speed will not cause this trouble. The length- 
ened eccentric gives me a stroke of slightly over an inch 
on the comb, and I have no more trouble with faced doffer 
clothing resulting from cotton running past the comb and 
jamming. 

Some people might think the lower speed would not 
keep up with a large production on the ecard, but I will say 
that I run the 28-inch doffers on my cards at about 12 
revolutions per minute, and I am not experiencing any 
difficulty. Of course, it would be possible to cut the speed 
too much, but I am of the opinion that most mills are run- 
ning their combs far in excess of what actually is necessary. 

My comb boxes never run hot. 

I might say in addition that we have a rather different 
method of oiling the comb boxes. Our oilers have a piece 
of flexible metal about an inch wide. While the cards are 
stopped, they stick this gauge down into the comb box. If 
the oil level is 114 inches, they do not add any oil. If it is 
less than this they put in enough oil to bring it up to this 
level. I believe most mills oil their comb boxes too much. 
This usually is done while the machines are in operation, 
and the oiler generally puts oil in until it splashes out. I 
believe this is where he is misled, because the revolving 
parts will fling the oil up, making the oiler think it is full 
when it isn’t. Furthermore, I do not believe it necessary 
to carry more than 114 inches of oil in the comb box, as 
this is all that is required. I might say that I oil my comb 
boxes every two weeks—and I'll bet most men don’t wait 
that long! 

I submit these findings for the help and interest of 
D. D. W. (Ga.) 


your readers. 


Detecting Causes of Speeder Smashes. 
Epiror Corron: 
The article in the February issue of Corron, entitled 


Them,” I 


T 


“Causes of Speeder Smashes and How to I 


thought was a good subject to bring up. 


If oget 
Jetect 


In the first place, the thing to look at is the speed. High 
speed is one of the greater causes of speeder smashes. In 
some mills there is very little trouble about speeder smashes, 
and in other mills speeder smashes are as common as the 
weather. 

In a mill where they use good judgment concerning the 
speed of their machinery, they have less smashes on the 


speeder than any other machine in the mill. In a mill 


where the card room has about half as many speeders as 


they ought to have, that is the mill that is giving all the 


speed possible, and the result is two or three speeder 


smashes a day. 


There is one common cause for speeder smashes. Some 


makes of speeders are built for speed and w stand more 


abuse than other makes. Some speeders are built with eut 


gears and we all know that a cut gear will stand more load 


and speed than a east gear. 


poor fixer. A 


Frequently a smash ean be eaused by a 
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fixer must at all times be on the job and he n 
help to notify him at once if a nut or | r set screw is 
found loose or out of place. 

Another big factor in speeder smashes is a poor oller, 


and when I say that I am saying a whole because with 


the speed we have now-a-days we certainly need a very com- 


petent man for that job, not only to prevent a smash on the 


speeders but to prevent fire, and wear also. Of course if a 
part gets dry and wears there is sure to be trouble later 
on, especially with the fast motion. When a fixer works 0 
a speeder he must make sure that fixes it right and he 
will not be bothered with the same thing in a day or tv 


A good motto to go by is to fix, and fix right. Many speed 


er fixers, when they have a speeder smash, do not take the 
time to do a good job, the result being that in a day or two 
down go the ends and there is another smas ereas, if 
they would take a few minutes more and fix right, the 
chances are they would not be bothered with that speeder 
again for sometime. 

If a fixer gets a whole room full of half fixed speeders 
on his hands he might just as well put his tool chest on 
wheels and make his daily visits to his speeders. Now as I 
have said before in this article, cut gears are the thing for 
speeders, especially for all the fast motions. For all the 


slow motions such as the rack and lifting shaft and others, 
Also spindle ge: 


! 
do not have 


1 11 
irs and DODDInD 


the 


a cast gear will work okeh. 


Those gears run very fast, but they 


gears. 


load to carry that the fast motion has in the head end gear 
ing and are not so likely to smash. 

Now for the other question, “How to detect a smash eo 
It is an easy matter to find the big things. The little things 
are the ones; they are the most difficult to lk e, especial 
for a young fixer. Anyone can usually tell by the conditior 
of the ends what the trouble is and ean dete ron 
those conditions. Say, for instance, the ends i] t 
the nose of the flyer. Now there are a few things that one 
ean look to for that trouble; one sin the compound gears 
They may be worn or the teeth may be broker r the 
cone belt may be broken; the top con be loose. but 
on some speeders this trouble seldor ceurs, as é ure 
made in such a way that it is almost impossible for it 
to get loose. However, there are few more left of e old 
type with three set screws in each end w will ork 
loose and eause all the ends to cur] at the flyer Again, the 
cone belt may slip. It may be too ¢ and the whole 
weight of the cone is not on the belt. A good endless double 
belt about two inches wide is the best for a cone be Some 
prefer a narrower belt, but not for me. I have had the 
best results with two-inch double beltiz ) es. Cone 
trouble is a bad deal. If a belt breaks, down goes the ends, 
and when they go down it means a ) pieces and 
also a loss in production. 

While talking on the cone quest ere iS one more 
suggestion that I wish to make, and that is, try painting the 
top and bottom cones. There is a paint on the market 
which is used on pulleys to keep é rm slipping 
and it works fine on cones. It forms a ¢h surface and 
keeps the cone belt clean and free from dirt and waste at 
all times and lasts long enough to pay for putting it on. 

Should a bunch be found on all the ving of course the 
first place to look would be in the traverse motion By 
seeing the bunch on the roving, nat there must be 
something wrong with that part of ichine, beeause the 
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PRECISION 


Seeking super-excellence 
in hardwoods, critical 
timber-cruisers months 
ago chose the trees which 
today became Jordan 
Precision Bobbins. 


Three generations of 
bobbin-making Jordans 
evolved the specifications 
such trees must wholly 
fulfill. Thus our precis- 
ion starts at the very tree 
itself. 


It carries clear on 
through. Precise stand- 
ards dictate tedious sea- 
soning; precision gov- 
erns each intricate pro- 
cess of our bobbin-mills. 


It is this precision which, 
at last, completely re- 
lieves the great majority 
of Southern cotton-mills 
of all concern about the 
bobbins they use. That 
is why Jordan Precision 
Bobbins figure, mutely 
but vitally, in cotton-mill 
dividends. 


JORDAN MILLS JORDAN 


at Toecane, N. C., and MANUFACTURING 


Monticello, Ga., make coe? A & 
Bobbins and Skewers to 


Precision Standards. MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 


ordan 
\~“ Bobbins 
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Handliny 
Hosier» 
by 
Mathews 


Conveyer: 


The spiral convey 
shown at the left brin 
cases of hosiery fri 
packing room to shi 
ping floor. Floor spa 
is saved by having th 
in the court. The flig 
conveyer below carri 
boxes up the incline ar 
then over a_ section 
roller conveyer to freig 
cars 


‘ 


ia 


- 


aha 


=a 


T the Burson Knitting Company, Rockford, 
Ill., boxes of stockings are packed in car- 
tens and cases weighing up to 210 Ibs. A 
Mathews special gravity conveyer brings these 
down from the packing room to the shipping 
floor, handling 1000 cases per day on the av 
erage at a total cost of $1.89. 
Freight cars are loaded directly from the mill 
by means of a flight conveyer. Formerly the 
cases were hauled to the freight station by mo- 
tor truck. A 60,000 Ib. car is loaded in less than 
one hour by means of the Mathews Conveyer. 


A detailed report of this installation shows a 
combined saving to the owner of over $3700.00 
annually. Our nearest District Engineer will 
be glad to call and discuss the possible use of 
conveyers in your present plant, or the new 
one you may be contemplating. Please write 
us if you are interested. 


Mathews Conveyer Company 


(Formerly Mathews Gravity Carrier Co.) 


162 Tenth St. Ellwood City, Pa. 


Canadian Factory: Port Hope, Ontario 


MATHEWS 


Conveyer Systems 


Increase Plant Profits 
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motion does not run and something is loose or broken there, 
depending upon the make of speeder as to just what and 
where it is. Another cause of speeder smashes is on account 
of the speeders not being level. They should be leveled 
every year or two, and oftener on a poor floor, because by 
being out of level they run hard and cause the gears to wear 
and break. 

One of my experiences as a fixer was at a mill where 
the speeders were pretty well “shot.” One speeder was 
making eut roving, not on all the spindles but a few bob- 
bins would come back from the spinning room about every 
day. Of course I could tell by the mark on the roving 
just what speeder was causing all the trouble. I started 
to look that speeder over, and in a short time detected the 
trouble. I stood by the machine and watched, and seeing 
a cut place in the roving I stopped the speeder and took 
out the front steel roll and inspected the necks, where I 
found the trouble. Four roll lengths from the foot end of 
the speeder the neck was worn nearly round, and the square 
nearly the same, causing the neck to slip every now and 
then, making a few cut rovings. I at once put in a new 
front roll and that trouble was corrected. 

It is important to have the steel rolls in first-class order 
and to see that they are running straight and the necks are 
in good shape. They must run free and even to make good 
roving and not cause the gearing to wear and break. Too 
much attention cannot be paid to speeders. Things will 
slip and make a whole lot of trouble before being noticed. 
Sometimes the ends will break at the presser. What will 
eause that trouble? One thing which will cause it is the 
gear coming out of place and not moving the rack at every 
change. The pin that holds the gear may be broken, de- 
pending of course on the make of speeder, some are held 
by a pin and some are held by a nut. Again, there are other 
causes for this. The tension may be tight, and by changing 
the tension gear it will stop this trouble. Not enough twist 
will also cause the trouble. Don’t think for a minute that 
you can run standard twist always, because it all depends 
on the quality of cotton. If when figuring for a twist gear 
it figures a 30 gear put on about three teeth less and the 
results will be surer and it is best for the work. 

One other cause of ends breaking at the presser, and 
which usually shows up right after the doffing, is a small 
bobbin and a large bobbin here and there on the spindles. 
This is a hard proposition to overcome, unless the bob 
bins are sorted out and the badly worn and small bobbins 
are thrown away. How many times I have experienced 
this trouble! If the company the reader is working for is 
too poor to buy bobbins then he will have to make the best 

of it and remedy the trouble as best he can. In that case, 
I usually start the ends as loose as possible, and after a 
while the verv loose ones will tighten up as thev are filled. 

Tension trouble will usually show up in “dog-day” 
weather—days when everything shows up in the carding de- 
partment. If half the ends curl at the nose of the flyer, it 
would be best to look for a loose coupling gear, either on 
the bobbin shaft or spindle shaft. Sometimes I overcome 
that trouble by putting in a key with good cupped set 
screws. One coupling gear at the head of the bobbin shaft 

kept vetting loose; J put in a key and have never heard 


from it since. That was about the year 1920. This is th 


way to cheek trouble. When it is checked it should be 


checked permanently, and the position of the fixer will be 
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much more pleasant; it will be cheaper for the company 
and there will be more production. 
EXPERIENCE (CONN.) 


Elastic Finish on Cotton Cloth. 


Epitor Corron : 
Attached hereto is a sample of cloth finished in wha 


is called an elastic finish. If any of your readers are famil- 


iar with how such a finish may be secured I shall be glad 
to have them describe their methods in the “How Other 
Men Manage” section of Corron. I assume that this elastie 
finish is secured principally through the vibratory motion 
on the tentering machine. I may be mistaken in this, but 
that is my opinion. If there are other ways of securing it 
I would also like to know about them. 


A Wis.) 


Epiror Corron: 

Replying to “A. C. (Wis.)” would say that all the light 
shades (i.e., other than blacks) must be well bleached in 
the first instance, then mangled and starched dry something 
like this:—Dextrin, 200 pounds; corn starch, 80 pounds; 
cocoanut oil, 1 pound; glue (comminuated and then dis 
solved in hot water), 10 pounds. Water sufficient to make, 
when boiled, 100 gallons. Boil for fifteen minutes. Run 
once or twice after filling. The cloth is stretched on 


clip stretching machine and then s dried on a 1,000-foot 


tenter, or it is tentered as follows: After fi ng, the elot 
is passed over a short drying machine, then over the pit 
tentering machine, using the short jig motion. It-is usually 
starched once or twice on a usual two-bowled starch mangle, 
using a 20-pound weight. Sometimes these goods are eall 
ed “elastic ducks” and are finished plain, i.e., they do not 
go near a tentering machine. For this irk a size made 
trom corn starch or starch and sago is made and boiled with 
caustic soda. It makes up a kind of soluble starch and 


white dextrin of the mass which are, most valuable agents 
in the hands of a good finisher. Being soluble they forn 
a thin liquid, when boiled with water, which penetrates the 


fibers of the cloth instead of remaining 


as is the ease with starch. They also have the property 
of causing the starch to boil thinner than when this sub 
stance is boiled with water alone. This is an advantage 
where it is required to give a thick leathery “feel” to low 
class cloth like elastic finish goods. Caustic soda and eaus 
tie potash dissolve starch. If starch be boiled th water 
containing only 4% per cent of caustie soda, a paste is forn 

ed, which is much thicker and very much more adhesive 
that if boiled with water alone. <A |} rher percentage of the 
caustie alkali produces a still higher adhesiveness. This als¢ 
neutralizes all acids that may be the starch. If the alka 

gets too strong for the color in the goods, w h is unlike 

it may be neutralized, or nea , by sulphurie and ther 


acetie acid. 
The following is a good m 


like the enclosed san ple (whiel 


100 pounds of corn stareh; 50 gallons of Nd é 
Sieve through a fine sieve and add gradually with constan 
stirring, 20 pounds of caustic soda at 36 degrees Be. mix 
in 25 gallons of cold water. Let the mixtur ind with o¢ 
easional stirring for two hours—then neutralize if neces 
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eS SNNANND 


Possesses what you need for 
the profitable operation of 
industry 


good supply of excellent 


native white labor is available. 


Raw materials are near at hand and 
there are adequate Shipping Facili- 


Building Costs, Taxes and Living Expenses 
There are Good Schools, Good 
Roads and a splendid mild healthful Climate. 


This section is particularly well adapted to the Textile Industry. 


Numerous excellent Factory Sites are available on 
our 70-Mile Power Transmission Line up the Chat- 


R. M. Harding, Mgr. 


G. K. Hutchins, Sales Mgr. 
General Offices 1151 Broad Street 
Columbus, Georgia 


Under Executive Management of 
STONE & WEBSTER, Inc 
Boston - New York - Chicago 


A line to our Commercial Department will bring 
you the story in brief form by return mail. 


sary. Then thin down to the required consistency and add 
the comminuated glue, dextrin, ete., whatever is necessary 
to add to get the finish. Starch on two-bowled machines as 
usual (once or twice) and tenter. 

Another good way is:—100 pounds of corn starch; 10 
pounds of glue, as before, and 5 pounds of caustic soda. 
100 gallons of water when finished. 

Dissolve the starch in cold water first, gradually boil 
and add the caustic soda (previously dissolved). After all 
is dissolved add the glue and dissolve well. 

W. B. (Me.) 


“The Care of Cotton Twine Loom Harnesses” is the 
title of a useful booklet just issued by the Garland Manu- 
facturing Company, Saco, Maine. In the book it is point- 
ed out that harnesses sometimes fail to produce satisfactory 
results because they do not receive proper care at the mill. 
This booklet is issued for the purpose of suggesting how 
properly to care for harnesses when out of the loom and 
how to secure the best results when in operation. The sug- 
gestions given are the result of practical experience, and 
should prove of value to the practical man at the weaving 
mill. Among the subjects covered are the storing, inspec- 
tion, cleaning, mending and other common problems of 


the overseer. 





Information concerning the design, materials, workman- 
ship, load-carrying capacities, and dimensions of the Super- 
Strom ball bearing is given in a useful booklet just issued 
by the Strom Ball Bearing Mfg. Co., 4527-67 Palmer Street, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Chattering Rolls and Uneven Yarn. 


Epiror Corron: 

In reference to uneven yarn and the causes thereof, 
kindly allow me to make a suggestion in regard to a very 
common source of damage which I do not think has ever 
been as seriously considered by overseers and superintend- 
ents as it should be. 

This is what I have always called chattering of the rolls. 

It is very evident that to have a smooth and even draw- 
ing action in the cotton, that is, in order for the sliver or 
roving to be drafted as uniformly as possible, it is vitally 
necessary for the drawing rolls to turn steadily and with- 
out jerking. From long experience in the mill, I feel con- 
fident that the majority of mill men would be surprised if 
they would take the trouble to examine their rolls on the 
fly frames and spinning frames, and see whether they are 
turning steadily, or whether they are turning with a series 
of smal] jerks. 

This can be tried very easily by laying the hand over 
the leather rolls, as the frame is running, on the end of the 
frame farthest from the gearing. Loose roll necks, dry 
bearings, frames not properly lined up, gears set too deep, 
and a variety of other things will make the steel rolls chat- 
ter, and this can be detected by the action of the leather 
It is hardly 
necessary to say that this uneven action makes uneven yarn. 

One superintendent who had this trouble due to the use 
of unsuitable oil, cured it by changing to sperm oil and 
has never used anything for the purpose since. 


T. W. (Ga.) 


rolls the minute the hand is laid over them. 
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Two Sets of Lease Rods at the Slasher. 
Eprror Corton: 

In vsiting a mill recently I saw a practice which was en- 
tirely new to me, and which might interest your readers. 
Lease strings were run in the warps at each warper before 
the beam was taken off. These strings ran over and under 
alternate ends just as would filling in a plain weave. The 
idea of this was to enable them to put a second set of lease 
rods on the slasher to split out the yarn where ends from 
the same section beam are taped together. 

The regular lease rods on the slasher will only separate 
the yarn by section-beam-sheets, leaving any ends that come 
from the same beam unseparated. The superintendent of 
this mill says that tests showed a large amount of loom 
stoppage due to these taped ends, as they are running heavy 
warps where as many as ten ends will be in one dent of the 
comb, and there is almost no separation from the yarn pass- 
ing through the comb. This plan of operating a double 
lease has greatly reduced the warp breakage, as every end 
in the set is entirely separated from every other end. 

It is possible that others have tried this scheme, and if 
so, it would be interesting to hear from them. 

T. S. (Mass.) 





An Automatic Cotton Control. 


The Saco-Lowell Shops have developed and applied to 
the Morton distributor, the Thomas automatic regulator, 
which is designed to insure’that all the hoppers are ade- 
quately filled at all times, and by preventing uneven load- 
ing of the hopper, to help to produce a more even lap, as 
well as doing away with the overflow of any surplus from 
the apron. 

This is accomplished by an electric master switch at- 
tached to the hopper of the last feeder in line in the picker 
room, which is operated by a rake in the hopper. The 
master switch is wired in connection with the control box, 
and controls a variable speed motor which is attached to 
the bale breaker; or, if two or more bale breakers are used, 
the variable speed motor is mounted on the ceiling to drive 
an overhead countershaft, which in turn drives any number 
of bale breakers. 

When the amount of stock in the last hopper-gets down 
to a level where it is desired to replenish it, the master 
switch is operated by the rake, causing the motor running 
the bale breaker lifting apron to operate at the higher 
speed, thus increasing the flow of cotton to the distributor. 
This high speed continues until all the hoppers are fully 
equipped. When the last hopper in the line is full, which 
eannot occur until all the others have been filled, the action 
of the rake causes the master switch to reduce the speed 
of the motor, diminishing the supply until the level again 
reaches the low point, when the operation is repeated. By 
slowing down the supply when the hoppers are full, the 
overflow at the end of the line is done away with. 

The control box in the opening room contains a rheo- 
stat where the low speed can be increased or decreased, as 
required. Push button switches are attached to each side 
of the bale breakers, to start and stop the machine. An 
extra push button is attached to the last hopper of the 
feeders in the picker room, to stop the bale breakers im- 
mediately in ease of an emergency. 
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A chat me in the method o! operation on Lne double- 
shift pick counters recently was effected | The Root Cor 
pany, Bristol, Conn., with a view to ma ¢ the drive and 
rezistration more positive. These counte have two sets 
of dials, one for recording the da ft production of ¢ 
loom and the other for the night ft. <A rigina de 
signed, it is stated, these counters were operated by means 
of two worms, driving worm gears on the two dial ifts 
of the counter. Thess orms were a yS in me al 
eording was done on either the day r the 1 ont sé Ol dials, 
depending upon which clutch was engaged. A little lever on 
the outside of the counter put one clutch into mesh at the 
same time taking the other out of mesh. While it wa 
impossible for both clutches to be in mesh at the same time, 
causing duplicate recording, it was found there w nt 
means for locking the clutch which was out of mesh, 
allowing a tendency for the set of dials not in use to 
forward or advance slight] 

To overcome this in the new style of shifting mechan 
ism, a continuous worm which is always in operation 18 
used. The worm gear itself is thrown in and out of mesh 
at will, depending upon which set of dials the registration 


¢ ; 


is desired. A lever similar to the old style, except more 
positive and easier of operation, controls the shifting from 
day to night position. One gear is thrown out of mesh and 
the other thrown in, and as soon as the gear is thrown out 
it is immediately locked so that it is impossible for the set 
of dials covered by that gear to register. 


Fales & Jenks Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. have 
issued a new booklet entitled “Comparative Yarn Tables,” 
as an aid in connection with the growing tendency to use 
different kinds of yarn in the manufacture of many kinds 
of fabrics. The various sizes of yarn in cotton, wool, 
worsted, silk, linen, hemp and jute are set forth and their 
various equivalents are tabulated. The tables show the 


weights for numbering yarns based on several different 


yardages being selected in order to eover, as far as posst- 
ble, the various practices common in the different textile 
industries; and also that the customary practice of reeling 
and sizing of yarns might be made convenient for those 


familiar with only one branch of the industry. 


Sulletin 37, illustrating and describing the C« 
alternating and direct current fans, has been issued by 
Century Electric Company, St. Louis, Mo. The types 
featured include the portable oscillating and stationary, the 


ceiling fan, and ventilating fans. 

A special issue of “The Albatross,” the company’s 
house organ, celebrates the twenty-fifth anniversary of The 
White Company, manufacturers of White motor trucks. 
The development of motor transportation during the past 
quarter-century is interestingly depicted in story and illus 
tration; the progress and growth of the White organiza- 
tion, paralleling this development and playing a distinct 
role in it, being charted. 

Guy L. Melchor, Sr., of Atlanta, popular sales repre- 
sentative of Howard Bros. Mfg. Company, now proudly 
boasts the title of Grandfather. On Friday, March 13th, 
a bouncing baby girl arrived at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 


Guy L. Melcher, Jr. 
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BLEACHERIES! 


Mi ERE is a city with abundant water, un- 
LABOR usually free from dissolved and from 


An ample supply of labor—white, in are x é 
telligent. Content to work for rea- suspended matter, O.K.’d by leading textile 
sonable wages Majority skilled in : . g* . . 

ee ee, ee chemists for all finishing purposes— 

abo aAVaAliaAnDIe 

POWER wee ‘Tei tteoaletpes at tieh 
Cheap power is available from hydro ( OLUMBIA—Capital of South ( alr olina 
electric plants operating fro earby ] ] 1 y > 1lacetma Tar 

crelana. Male coe ok ee TREE Unlimited hydro-electric power 

potential H.P. is now being utilized Three trunk-line railroads 
TRANSPORTATION . 

Four railroads operating 11 separate Reasonable labor and all American 
lines offe Jeal distribution facilities 4 4 ote - - 

Se flee ectceeee Sot Suitable sites adjoining water 

six South Atlantic seaports io standarc iving eon ; i0 S 
WATER SUPPLY High standard |] g conditions. 

An ak dant and excellent water sup ° 

—~ is Pastiehed by the city. "Warleus Mav our Industrial Bureau 

analyses show both city and branch . . . 

water is applicable for Wleaching and send vou detailed information? 
manufacture of Rayon 


CLIMATE FRANK A. PIERSON, SECT. 
An ideal year round climate of 63.5 t - 
p reer Heat prostrations unknown COLUMBIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


and snow is extraordinary. 10% hours 


of daylight on the shortest day of the 
year and 14 hours on the longest 

INDUSTRIAL SITES 

The Industrial Bureau keeps a file of 

all available sites for industrial pur- 

poses and will assist you in securing 


a desired location 
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THE WHOLE TOWN 


For the past 30 years we have specialized in Ind ustrial Buildings and Plants, Community Buildings, 
Power Houses, Shops and Houses for Employees. 

Below are scenes from one operation consisting of over 2400 buildings of every description. 

Our past performance is your guarantee of a money-saving, not only on the initial investment, but 


NICOLA BUILDING Co. 


, ESTABLISHED 
Building Contractors, Builders of Complete Plants and Industrial Towns ,Power Houses and Shops 


General Offices: Penn. x\ve.and Denniston 3St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


in permanent satisfaction. 
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Public and Community Buildings Beautiful Homes for Plant Officials 
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Spinning Discussion Held at Charlotte. 
(Continued from page 561.) 
one has anything on that I would be glad to hear from 
them.” 
said Mr. Edwards, 


“and it would cause trouble collecting and choking up the 


“We use water from deep wells,” 


pipes. 

“Speaking of letting in fresh air,” he continued, “I let 
in all I ean, because I feel like it is good for the help as 
well as for the machinery.” 

“Mr. Williams, do you know anything about different 
waters giving trouble?” asked the chairman. 

“As this gentleman has said,’ replied Mr. Williams, 
‘various chemicals have their effect; more largely, how- 
ever, on the pipes than they do, so far as I know, on the 

Mr. Williams said that while he knew 
test 
carried out, and this probably will be done before the next 


relative humidity.” 


f no laboratory in this connection, one might be 
spinning discussion. 

“Just this in that connection,” said Mr. Winget. “We 
started up the Victory mill on city water, and the thing we 
noticed was a collection of slimy substance that would get 
on the wet twister rolls. We put in a deep well and we do 
not notice so much of that now.” 

W. F. 
leemee, N. 


experience with humidity. 


Strowd, superintendent, Erwin Cotton Mills, Coo 
C., came into the hall and was asked for his 
He stated that he “runs around 
60 on all numbers, but usually carries a little bit less on 
filling than on warp.” 

Mr. Harris asked Mr. Culpepper if his company had 
made any tests relative to the different water and their 
effect upon the work. “I cannot say that we have,” re 
sponded Mr. Culpepper. 
of tests with water, but we have never found rusting ot 


“We have made quite a number 


rings to be attributable to any foreign matters in the 
water. Usually we find that where rust occurs it is caused 
by excessive humidity.” 

The chairman next asked William P. DuTemple, south 
ern representative of the Whitinsville Spinning Ring Com 
pany, whether it had been found possible to make a ring im 
pervious to rust. 

“There is a rustless, stainless steel,” answered Mr. Du 
Temple, “but it cannot be turned into a ring.” Mr. Harris 
intimated that possibly it was the material in the English 
ring which allowed it to stand higher humidity without 
rusting. Mr. DuTemple stated that his company now has 
some English and some German rings with which they are 
experimenting. 

“Some time ago,” advised Mr. DuTemple, 


there was a 


pressed steel ring made by the Torrington Manufacturing 
to stand up with 


Company of Connecticut, which was mad 
out rusting, but this ring is not made any more. It is 
fact that a soft ring will rust more quickly than a harder 
ring. The kind of steel has an influence on There is a 
galvanic action set up between the hard and the soft 


spots; 
different hardnesses and qualities of steel will take differ- 


ent decrees of rust at different times. We have had several 


inquiries for rings for wet twisters made out of that stain- 


less steel out of which this eannot 


be turned in a lathe to get any kind of a sn 


they make knives, but 
00th and sat- 
isfactory job.” 

“But if it is a fact that yarn inereases in strength up 
to 9 per cent,” insisted Mr. Harris, “what conditions can 


COTTON 


we change to allow us to get the full benefit of this?” 
“Speaking of getting as high as 9 per cent,’ pointed 

out Mr. Williams, “according to the Bureau of Standards, 

When 


consequent 


cotton has, naturally, 81 per cent moisture content. 
you get beyond that nature it will not hold it; 
ly it appears to me that when you do that you are run 
ning into trouble.” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Harris, “I 


yond 60 to 65 per cent relative humidity 


know when you get be 
ju strike troubl 
“And if you fall short of your breaking strength and 
regain then you must put it in some other place in the 
finishing process.” 
“But take a said Mr 


Harris. “If you are putting 742 per cent regain in the 


weaving mill, for an instance,” 


yarn in the spinning room, you of course take out part of 


that regain in slashing the warp, and you must put 


in weaving, and we do that. But the question is, would it 


be stronger, and the spinning run better, if we could get 
all that in the spinning?” 
breaking 


lapping on the rolls, and rusting 


= strength, but 


You might get 


” 


“With six degrees difference in the dry and wet bulb 


temperatures, say 80 and 74, what relative humidity would 
that be?” 
hart (S. C.) 

“That 
wered Mr. Culpepper 

“T take a 
continued Mr. Lockman, ‘“‘and I get, generally, 


asked John S. Lockman, Loek 


Mills, at 


would be 75 per 


overseer spinning 


this point 


eent 


record of my hygrometers each morning,’ 


trom 6 to 7 


adie 


degrees apart in the morning, and in the m 
they will run between 10 and 12 degrees apart 


trouble with rusting, whatever. I take all the 


I can get. I keep the top windows open all 


generally raise the windows on the east side 
that I get humidity from the humidifiers and 


to boot. In one mill I run 30s and 40s, and 


144s and 23s, and I run practically the same humidity 


“If difference in humidity will do it, taking a sample 


spin into 30s 


of roving from the eard room supposed to 


} 


yarn, when you bring it from the ecard room, how mueb 


humidity will you have to have to make it spin 30s all the 
way down ?” 


“In that connection,” responded Mr 


give you here the results of some tests 


He took a Wi ole S de Oo! 2914s 


know. wa 
off and put it in a paper sack, and pun 
of holes and set it in the weave room. 

hours he took it out and sized it, and 
and his low was 26.8ls. That gave } 


per cent over standard and 9.11] 
variation, high and low, of 25.49 per 
“At the same time he took varn 


1 


the same room, did the same 


7 . fr - + } — hy " 
weave room for ten hours, and bis s 


from 30.86s to 26.32s, whieh grave 
ver standard, and 7.38 per cent 
of 15.38 per cent from high to 
not say that was all l 
other things entering 

“Did he weigh it bef 


d Mr. 


don’t 


Loekman rep] 


you know what | variation was,” 


Lockman. 





TEXTILE LEATHERS 


are small items individually but when the 
costs of all leathers used for the past several 
years are added up, the items amount to a 
pretty good sized bill. Add to this cost the 
time lost from stoppages and replacement of 
straps and the like, the item will still be 
somewhat larger. 


Thorough tests have shown that BONDARON 
Leathers last from three to five times as long 
as other leathers on the market. You can at 
least cut your loom leather costs in half with 
BONDARON products. The secret of their 
long life and incomparable service is supe- 
rior quality hides tanned by a special process 
which adds greatly to the tensile strength, 
pliability and general serviceability. 


It means REAL ECONOMY to standardize 
on BOND products for all Textile Leather 
requirements. 


BONDURAL and BONDEX leathers are 
products from the same _ tannery as 

BONDARON and are the highest grade leath- 
ers obtainable for their respective uses. Our 
long experience has taught us just what ma- 
terial is best for each of the various articles. 


We manufacture and carry in stock a com- 
plete line of leather loom equipment and 
shall be pleased to quote on any sized order. 


Write for booklet Number 101 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


Corvicrs and Bett Mavofacturets “ie 


A 617-619 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE. LEATHER. WITH.THE.HAIR.ON 


ORIGINAL Axo GENUINE— BONDARON 
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For Attention 


of those who contemplate 
new construction in textiles 


and allied lines— 


COVINGTON, GEORGIA 


invites investigation 


A FEW interesting facts, balance on request. 


Covington has: 

Unlimited hydro-electric power, excep 
tionally good labor, two main line rail- 
roads, competitive freight rates, fine cli- 
mate, is center of numerous good high- 
ways, has plenty of pure water, short 
hauls to all Southeastern Ports, sites 
bounded by both railroads and highway, 
an election under way to exempt new in- 
dustry from taxation for a five-year pe- 
riod, is located in the Lower Piedmont, 
middle North Georgia, is in the heart of 
the raw material, has consolidated schools, 
good churches, cordial and progressive 
people, considerable local capital avail- 
able. 

Particularly desires additional Cotton 
Mills, also desires Knitting, Hosiery, and 
Paper Mills. 


For further particulars, write NOW to: 
NEWTON COUNTY TRADE BOARD, 


COVINGTON, GA. 
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SILICA~— GRARHITE 


fo buy paint ona 
‘cost per gallon” 
basis is an expense, 
but on a “cost per 
year of service” basis 
an investment. 
DIXON'S returns 
dividends of longer 
and better service. 
The best is cheap- 
est in the end. 
Booklet 34-B tells 
why. 
Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co. 


Jersey City, 
New Jersey 
Est. 1827 
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Shape of Bobbins for Filling Wind Warp. 
Here the discussion was changed from humidity onto 
the subject of filling wind warp bobbins, begun by the ques- 
tion from Mr. Brown as to just which is the best shape of 
bobbin for this work. Giving his own experience, Mr. 
Brown stated that, “We built a bobbin with a slight taper, 
which was 34 of an inch at the bottom and % at the top, 
giving a 4%-inch taper. That bobbin our warp, 
2914s, with a front roll speed of 110, and runs six hours 
It would run longer if 
We find it a distinct advantage, 


runs on 


and seventeen minutes. we could 


fill it up a little further. 
for on the same ring and speed, we got five hours and forty 
minutes on the warp build with a regular warp bobbin.” 

“Did the front roll 
chairman. 

“No, sir, I left it the same thing.” 

“What stroke?” 

“About 114-ineh.” 

“Length of traverse?” 

“Eight inches; a very long bobbin. 

Another man at this point declared that he had gained 
something over an hour between doffs, on 30s warp, by 


you increase speed?” asked the 


1%-ineh ring.” 


the use of a cone-shaped bobbin on filling wind. 

Mr. Jolly, of the Manville-Jenckes Company, stated 
they have 140,000 spindles on filling wind with bunch 
builder. He wanted to know if “we can get as many pounds 
on filling wind as we can on warp wind, per doff?” 

“If you adopt the right kind of bobbin, you can,” said 
the chairman. 

“But on the same bobbin?” 

“No, sir!” 

The chairman here stated that he is running the warp 
bobbins that he has always run, and that there is not over 
five minutes loss in the doffing period with filling wind. 
Mr. Lanier added that, “I am running a test using the 
same bobbin on 12s, and they run two hours and ten min- 
utes on warp, and two hours and twenty-three minutes on 
the filling wind; so I get a gain of 13 minutes. 2¥g-inch 
ring.” 

In connection with filling wind on narrow gauge frames, 
it was brought out here that the bottom of the separators 
were removed so as to allow the bobbins to run ful] before 
doffing. 

Peter Quinn, spinning expert of the Draper Corpora- 
tion, brougnt out at this time the importance of changing 
the type of bobbin in going onto filling wind in order to 
get the full advantage of the change-over. He further 
advocated the use of four or five “scratches” on the top of 
the bobbin to prevent the yarn from slipping over the top. 
He recommended this any although the 
“seratches” must be big enough, he pointed out, so that the 
On coarse yarn it doesn’t matter 


for numbers, 


yarn will come out of it. 


7 


so much as on fine work. 

“My experience is that since I have eliminated the 
scratches I get better results,” commented Mr. Dilling. 

“Oh, well,” said Mr. Quinn, “You are on fine yarns, 
very fine yarns, and don’t need it.” 

“My bobbin is straight, and the same size at the bottom 
as at the top, with no taper, with a 14-inch base,” added 
Mr. Dilling. 

The chairman requested Mr. Quinn to give his recom- 
mendations for a filling-wind bobbin for a 1%4-inch ring 
and a 7-inch traverse. The reply was: 14-inch cone, 144- 


OTTON r 









inch long, with a taper 34 ne¢ at the bottom and 






at the lop, with the “serateches” a recon e! 
Mr. Lockman asked Mr. Brown if in changing to filling 
wind he changed the number of travel reply 






was in the negative. 

















“T do not run filling wind,” continued Mr. Lockn 
“but I know you ean take a filling bobbin and caliper 
and you will find that it gets a little bit smaller al ev Ly 
up. I think that is because the traveler gets heavier as 
rail gets nearer the top, than the bottom. | t “Ee | 
think that you could run a heavier traveler y g 
wind.” 

“T would like to know if anyone running 22s on a 3 
gauge frame, filling wind, is getting go esults using a 
2-inch ring?’ requested Mr. Strowd. 

“We are running 20s on filling wind; changed abou 
two years ago, and we would not go back,” responded Mr 
Moore, of Gaffney. “Our biggest trouble was e cone 






on the bobbin. We bought a bobbin that tapered 





cone to the top, and at first we had trouble with the doffers 


But we 





rot an increase of TI per 


pulling the yarn off. 





cent in production, and more yarn on the bobbin, increased 





the front roll about six turns, and after training the help 






We have 3-inch gauge frame with 
134 front roll 
We are putting in 


we get along all right. 





speed on 20s, 7-ineh 





2-inch ring. We make 






a little bit more 





traverse, 8-inch bobbin. 





twist than we are supposed to. We run single drawing, 






and fly frames.” 





“T am not running filling wind,” observed Mr. Ander- 





son, “but I believe the gentlemen will find it best not to 






have any cone at all on the bobbin. I think a straight bob- 






You take a cone on the bottom and you have 





bin is best. 





to weight up on the traveler to hold it dow: 





from balloon- 






ing, and when that runs to the top of the traverse the 





















traveler is too heavy. By taking the cone off you can get 
an equal pull all the way up and you ean run a lighter 
traveler. We find this condition to be true on filling yarn, 
and it runs better in the weaving and makes less was e.” 

“Well, do you have more ends down I irting off 
after doffing?” the chairman asked. 

“T don’t believe we will have ten ends down on a side,’ 
answered Mr. Anderson, “and the traveler is sufficient 
heavy to take care of the excessiv é pull an en 
it is light enough when it goes or Ip, it eing too heavy 
at the top.” 

“That is true with filling,” agreed Mr. Q I on 
warp you have to have a whole lot larger ring that 
and you ean start with a fighter traveler but you will have 
more ends break down on the spoolers 

“T don’t believe spooling would be more severe than 





objected Mr. Anderson. 





weaving,” 
: 





C. C. Briggman, overseer spinning at the Lancaster 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills, stated here that they liked filling 
wind as far as they had gone with it; had been able to ir 





114 to 121 on 30s. He favors the 





crease the front roll fror 






cone-shaped bobbin because it permits of a better regula 
tion of travelers, he said. 
Mr. Chandler, of Chester, stated that they use the bob- 





bin recommended by Mr. Quinn. 


J. B. Meacham, manager, Athertor 





Mills, Charlotte, dif 






fered from usual practice in that he reported the use of a 
bobbin with a cone, but with a taper larger at the top 
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Clear Saving 
of $10,000 a Year 


©. E. Firth vice-president, Firth and Foster, says that the Buffalo ventilating system 
saves at least $10,000 a year. He adds: “Elimination of steam in dye houses ends trouble 
with spoiled goods. and improves morale.” 

Why don’t YOU find out if YOUR plant is wasting thousands of dollars every year? 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


460 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Have You Noticed the 
SOLID LOOPS 
in “GARLAND” 


Loom Harnesses? 


VOUEDONOOODHENENNOO DONO NENENNONDOOONE 


Big surplus of female la- 
bor; low power rate; ideal 
climate; abundant supply 
of cotton; local financial 
assistance to competent 
organizers. 


The loops of our loom harnesses are 
filled with varnish, every one, and are 
as solid as the best varnish can make 
them. This prevents the eyes from 


PU 


working loose and breaking the warp 
threads which mean better weaving 


Write or wire for proofs 
and particulars of our 
claim for your preference. 


and more of it. 
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Chamber of Commerce & Shipping 


Port Arthur, Texas 
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than at the bottom. This, he said, has given him satisfac- covered with leather and weighing two ounces. I find that 
tory results for three years. I can close up the rolls completely, both the top rolls and 
In concluding the morning session, and the discussion steel rolls. And I get a more even yarn and a little better 
on filling wind, Chairman Harris asked if anyone had tried breaking strength on 56s. 2%4-inch frame, 6-ineh trav 
filling wind and returned to warp, but no one indicated he I find the yarn seems to be more even by closing up 


had done this, so the chairman expressed it as the apparent rolls, although we are running 14-inch cotton and 


consensus of opinion that filling wind was satisfactory if supposed to have the rolls spread ] neh mo 


it could be made to run right. the staple. This middle roll 
The “Dutch” Luncheon. is on the back and front roll 
At 12:30 o'clock the men assembled around the festal “Has anyone tried the 
board for the usua] mid-day luncheon. Two vocal solos can on 30s and 40s yarn?” asked th 
stituted the entertainment furnished by Charlotte concerns, Mr. Ray, of Brooktord, said 
and after the musie short talks were made by L. L. Brown, on 20s and 30s but had fail 
Robert W. Philip, W. F. Strowd, Marshall Dilling, H. G. vantage or improvement. 
Winget, and David Clark, who acted as toastmaster. “Are you talking about 
It was announced at the luncheon that a discussion and thin places?” queried Mr. 
meeting on weaving will be held in Anderson, S. C., on “Thick and thin places are 
Wednesday, April 15th, under the direction of L. L. Brown, deep tor us to consider,” expla 
chairman of the weaving division. talking about the variation i 
Also that the annual meeting of the Southern Textile “Then, you are talking al 
Association wil] be held on Friday and Saturday, June 19th frames and speeders, and [I don't 
and 20th, at the Kenilworth Inn, Asheville, N. C. to do with the variation in the 
Causes for Variation in Yarn. “T think it goes back from the 


The afternoon session was begun at 2 o'clock, and ular sliver, and from the pic! 
Chairman Harris announced that yarn variation would be things right we would 1 
taken up. “The causes of uneven yarn range from the If you will make a 
picker room to the spinning room,” he said, “but our par- evenly, and if the card 
ticular side of it is to deal with the spinning room, and an even yarn without 

find out, if possible, some of the causes and remedies in conditions can come in 


this department. “You know how to set the 


“For instance, we have been discussing humidity, which, four laps?” suggested Mr. Harr 


[ have concluded, is a mighty big factor in the variation “Oh, yes,” said Mr. Strowd, 
of yarn. However, that is not on the mechanical side of “And never will,” agreed 
if in the true sense of the word, and there are so many a limit to which you ean go, b 
things about the machine settings, and repairing, ete., that have unevenness.” 
cause variation that it would take us quite a bit of time “But if a perfect lap is delivered 
to go into them.”’ He ealled upon Mr. Dilling for a stat make it uneven,” insisted Mr. Strowd. 
ment. “Well,” you could have laps and piece 

“Most of the things I have tried to do to eliminate un- and thin places,” said the chairman, 
even yarn have been in the card room,’ responded Pres- Mr. Wikle for his experience. 
ident Dilling. “One of the most important things in the Mr. Wikle said that “if you weig! 
spinning room is to have the humidity properly regulated yard for yard you will find a v: 
so that the yarn will be spun under the same conditions at heaviest as much as 25 per cent. 
all times. If you do not have your humidity regulated made in ten mills, that there is a 
properly there is such a variation in the amount of mois- drawing, on the first process of drawing I mea 
ture that you will have more or less unevenness in your 12 to 15 per cent. This goes down to six or 1 
yarns. on the second process ot drawing, according 

“Of course, we have done such other things as keeping and then it begins to climb up on the slubber. Taking every 
the rolls properly set, machines in good condition and — slubber in the mill, or enough to a fair average, 
properly leveled and lined, and working especially on the I found it went up on the slubber to 11 per cent, to about 
leather rolls, trying to keep rolls that will not lick any 14 per cent on the intermediate, and 16 per cent 
more than possible, and keeping them in condition and fine frames, and about 25 per cent in some mills 
properly set. Some men have told me that they accom- hit the spinning, taking every frame in the mill. 
plish good results by the use of the light middle roll.” “So, I reason, if our process is most even at tl 

“Do you mean the metallie roll or the wooden roll drawing, as these tests show, that is the } 
ered with leather?” asked Mr. Winget. to try to keep it even. And our system of doing this is 
at night. We 


“Both,” replied Mr. Dilling. “I eannot see much dif- size both morning and evening, and twice 
ference in them, and I can’t get much results from either have a standard of 48 grains for the finisher drawing, and 
of them.” when the average of our sizings varies as much as one-halt 

With reference to the light middle roll, at the request @ grain we make the necessary change to try to bring 
of H. H. Boyd, general superintendent, a gentleman from back. It we keep it more even at that point we will 
the Chadwick-Hoskins Company reported that “I ‘have less variation. 


made a test on two frames with the wooden middle roll “Thta is the system a great many of the New Eng 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS 


selling direct or through agents can use the services of this Bank to enable 
them to distribute their merchandise for cash—and thereby eliminate the 


credit risk. 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 
FACTORS 


Fifty Union Square 
New York 
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Bradley 
Stencil 
Machine 





The Bradiey Stencil Ma- 
chine makes Stencils in 
half a minute at reduced 
cost of 1-10c each. Write 
= catalogue price 
iat. 


and 


} Bradley Ball Stencil Po 


60c or $6.00 per doz. 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 


Ink for marking and stenciling. 





Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 


t uses Liquid 
Price 
Manufacturers 


WVoite for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


99 Beekman 


Street 


See Yoo 
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Pee-Gee MILLITE for INSIDE the Mill 
Pee-Gee MILL COTTAGE PAINT for Outside 
Pee-Gee PORTLANITE for CONCRETE 


ALSO a Pee-Gee Paint Product for Every Purpose 


Write or wire for prices. 


J. L. GLENN 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
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The best location for 
South. 

Fifty Acre Factory 

for five years. 

Two Trunk Line 

System and Seaboard 
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Site 
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Warm Climate. 
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Georgia 


a Manufacturing Plant in the 


FREE—Tax EXEMPTION 


Railroz ids—Southern Railway 


Air Line. 


One of the Healthiest Spots in Georgia. 


Good Churches and Schools. 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


McRAE BOARD OF TRADE | 


McRAE, GEORGIA 
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% Better than 
ever from 


YOUR Standpoint 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 


have been added to the “1912” el 
Cutting, Folding and Winding 
chine which add at least 50 per 
to its value to YOU. 

It will cut your cloth—fold 
edges—roll it up and give you 
exact measurement of every Dp’ 

the mach: 


through ine. 

time, labor, machines and 

YOU _ ONLY NEEBD OMB 
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MACHINE where before it req 
each bolt of cloth. 
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THE ENORMOUS SAVING WILL 


INTHREST YOU. 


Mail a card for complete information and eens. 


When in need of special machinery, 
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BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT INV USA: 


ECONOMY BALER CO.,Depr.C, ANN ARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 
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mills use. If you have a lot of card sliver coming through 
hits 


the speeeders, and you try to change it there, but if you 


light, we will say, you don’t usually know it until it 
changed it at the second drawing, before it gets a start, 
you would get it at the place where there is less changing 
to do. My total variation is not over 44% numbers on two 
sides from the highest to the lowest number.” 

The next question brought up by the chairman was, 
“Would you have less ‘high bobbins’ (that is, bobbins that 
jump up) if the bobbin was constructed to go further down 
on the shoulder of the spindle than is customary?” He 
said he has considerable trouble with this. 

“Take the waste out from under it and it will go down,” 
facetiously suggested Mr. Boyd. “How about a high spin- 
dle speed and a real light bobbin?” asked Mr. Winget, who 
agreed that he sometimes had to chase them down the alley. 

“Some years ago I had a whole lot of trouble with that,” 
recalled Mr. Boyd. that 


time had a brass cap just above the whirl, and everybody 


“Most of the spindles made at 


was making a bobbin to fit the bottom part of the spindle. 
I had my bobbins changed to fit the top part of the spindle, 
and didn’t have so much of that difficulty.” 

“Sometimes I have this trouble, when they let yarn get 
under there,’ said L. B. Gibson, superintendent of the 
Fairmont (S. C.) Manufacturing Company, “and I have to 
go around and jack ’em up about it.” 

“T think the 
this,” said F. C. Todd, superintendent, Ruby Cotton Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C. “I think if 
once a week you would not have so much of these high bob 


proper system of cleaning would help 


vou would clean your spindles 
bins. If you have the proper bobbin for the spindle, and 
keep them cleaned and keep the waste off of them, I should 
not think it would be much of a problem. That has been 
my experience.” 

“That has probably been your experience, but it hasn’t 
been mine,” said the chairman. 
Mr. Wi 
“and if you get in a new supply of bobbins you may find 
bobbins all through there that don’t fit well.” 

“I don’t believe anybody inspects bobbins closer than 
declared Mr. Harris, “and still we 


The result is we can’t put our spindle speed up 


nget, 


suggested 


“Sometimes bobbins don’t fit,” 


we do,” have ‘high 

bobbins.’ 

Ordinarily on this spindle you wil 

What I want 

goes down on 

the spindle say an inch, and fits to the shoulder, will you 
bobbins’ ?” 


Mr. Quinn said he believed the trouble was in the fact 


like we would want to. 
find bobbins that go down 1% inch. to know 
is, if you put that bobbin down to where it 
‘high 


have less 


that the bobbins were wood, because this did not permit a 
100 per cent contact. He recommended metal bushings as 
a remedy for this, because, he said, this would give more 


When a 


is reamed out, he explained, vou get a 


contact, and the brass would hug to the spindle 
wooden bobbin 
piece of “raw wood,” so to speak, that will not perfectly 
fit the spindle. 

Mr. Gibson said he had found relief from this by paint 
ing with chrome green and shellae. 

At this point Mr. Meacham, of the Atherton Mills, ex 
hibited a sample of the bobbin referred to in the morning 
discussion, which was larger at the top than at the bottom. 
Mr. Dilling measured this, and gave out the following speci- 


the bottom of the cone; 11/16 inch 


fications: 14% inch at 


at top of cone; 34 inch at top of bobbin, giving a 1/16- 


COTTON 


inch taper; bobbin 73 

bobbin. Mr. Meacham 

ton, making 30s, uses 

front roll speed on his 30s. 
A Chadwieck-Hoskins 


taper, that is smaller at the 


bobbin, 
+ 
Lop 


followi 4 


ured, and the g specifications 
base; 13 


bin; 8 inches long 


16 inch at top of cone; 34 
The gentlemar 
on 30s. 

Six indicated they had used.the No. 1 flange ring or 
in response to the next question. Mr. Lockman said, 
changed back to the No. 2 because we 


the No. 1 for 30s warp. I 


pecame d srusted J 
ones, 


mav have some bad 


[I don’t know what a good No. 1 would do, 


I’d rather have a No. 2 that had been ru 
the No. 1s we have got.” 
“We find we get bet 


Mr. White, of Shelby. “We 


ter results from the No. 1,” said 


have been running them about 


two vears and have not had a bit of trouble. We have tried 


both.” 
Mr. Todd said here that | lidn’t | ve many 
2 and A. B 


larger than le 


“ecent 
present 


knew the difference between a No. 1 and a No 
Carter explained that the No. 2 is 1/32 | 
No. 1. 

Mr. Brown next asked if any ad tried more 
me kind of bobbin. “I 


seeming to give satisfaction,” |] 


thar 


+ 


haven’t tried but one, which is 


“Has anyone ex 


i tha t ire using 


perimented with any other kind 

None said he had. 

Mr. Richards here expressed 
would not slip off of a bobbin 
up on filling wind if the right 
said, largely determines the y: 
traveler 


course, that the 


proper 


hranaht 
prougnt 


The chairman ere 
ber who has a 17-inch 
and is having trouble 
one would recommend 
Mr. Dilling explained that 1t wouid 
small a gauge. However, he pointed ou 
would not be too large for this wor! 


too small. I would recommend 
The next question was from a 
ing 42s filling out of l-inch cotton, an 
if it would improve the running more t 
traverse to a 6-inch traverse, 
inch, or to inerease the diameter 
1, inch. He said he is havi 
down when he starts up. 
Mr. 
and stopping it otf 
“Would you get 
asked Mr. Harris 


tanee between the ra 


Lockman recomme! 


“You could drop th 
Lockman. “I believe 
“T think he oug 

rail up,” said 
The chairman next asked whether the bolsters wear more 


on tape-drive than on band-drive, but no one could give 


Mr. Quinn said his com 
v 
t looks to 


any comparative nformation. 


pany had prepared no data on this, but “the way 
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He was requested to secure some information on this foi 
the next meeting. 

L. R. Gilbert, superintendent of the Caraleigh Mills Co., 
Raleigh, N. C., a colored goods mill, brought up the next 
problem. “The question I want to ask probably is not ex- 
actly a question on spinning, but the spinner catches all the 
thunder about it,” he said. 


“T am on colored work. Ginghams have been selling 
mighty well for the last few years, which has required a 
considerable change in style and this has necessitated run- 
ning heavy cords through fine reeds. It is the spinner’s 
job to put the cords up in such good shape that they will 
go through the reeds. Now I want to know if anyone has 
had any experience on this.”’ 

Mr. Covington said he took a reed and found out exact- 
ly the space required, and took out one section of the reed. 

“That would get by if you did not have to change pat 
said Mr. Gilbert. 


comes up it makes a pick out. | 


terns,” “Every time one of these knots 
have a crude method of 
doing it, which isn’t entirely satisfactory, but here is my) 
plan. I have made a ereel and instead of spooling the 
twisted yarn I put it in a creel from the twister and run 
it, say, if I have 150 ends on the loom beam I will put 150 
bobbins on the creel, long chain beaming, and when that 


begins to run out the man who is supposed to run the frame 


stops it and ereels in new bobbins which makes all of the 
knots come up at the same time.” 
The next question asked by Mr. Gilbert was, “How 


many ends do you have to come down on a side on 32s 
yarn, 13-inch ring, 7-inch traverse? I am using the ordi- 
nary filling quill, a straight bobbin.” 


Mr. 
eare and skill of the doffer. 


Lockman said that it depends altogether on the 
Mr. Gilbert explained, how- 
ever, that due to the location of his plant he could not 
get exactly the “cream of the help” and had to sort of take 
what came to him. Further questioning brought out the 
fact that he uses the round-point traveler, which severa! 
Mr. Harris 
asked if he had tried increasing the diameter of the bob- 


said was responsible for some of his trouble. 


“You ean inerease 
the diameter of the bobbin 4% inch, and it will not shorten 
the length of the doff,” explained Mr. Harris. “Thanks,” 
said Mr. Gilbert, “I think I will take a shot at that.” He 
added that he was going to try the square point traveler, 


bin, and the reply was in the negative. 


although he had experimented with it before without much 
beneficial result. W. P. Lee recommended that he “stop the 
frame about two inches above the bottom of the bobbin. 
Have one man to start up the frame, and let it go down 
The idea is to 
work the traverse so as to get the right tension on the 


ends.” 


slowly, working the traverse with his foot. 


“But if you have feelers you'd better watch for the 
weavers to come back to you,” was the comment of one 
man. 

Mr. Crowley stated his experience with doffiing had been 
has as much to do with 
else. 

The next question was from Mr. White, of Shelby, N. C., 
who wanted to know if anyone was using a 4x6 fiber head 


that the starting up of the frame 


the ends coming down as anything 


spool on 30s warp yarn. “It seems when we first creel the 
warpers on a full creel we get good results, but as the 


spools get lighter we cannot control the slack weight on 


COTTON 


me there is less tension on the tape- than on the band-drive. 
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the warpers,” he said. 
minute. 


“We run the warpers 56 yards per 
Mr. Boyd suggested that he take off some of 
the oval in the formation of the spool, which would elim- 


” 


inate kinks to a certain extent. 

This practically concluded the discussion, and the meet 
ing was adjourned, following a rising vote of thinks to 
Chairman Harris for his efforts in the Spinning Division, 
and a resolution of appreciation to the local entertainment 
committee. 


oe ° 
The new cast iron shuttle eye has been placed on the 
This 
The 


old flannel friction at the throat of the eye has been elim 


market by the Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 


eye is made of cast iron with an inserted steel scroll. 


inated, the new friction being entirely metallic, obtained 
by drawing the thread around corners. <A steel bushing 
in the thread-hole in the side of the shuttle replaces the 
use of steel pins set in the wood. A wide opening above 
the scroll and the shape of the seroll facilitate threading, 


and the seroll affords a large throat for the filling, and 
the distance of this throat from the end of the bobbin has 
been nearly doubled. In addition to the facility in thread 
ing, the manufacturers state, it is most difficult to unthread 
the shuttle in the operation of the loom, and that in ease 
of this unlikely unthreading, it will automatically thread up 
again without leaving a defect in the cloth. The metallic 
friction, it is pointed out, eliminates the common cause o! 
weaving-in trailing ends from an ejected bobbin. Depend 
ing for its frictional force upon drawing the thread around 
corners, it is explained, it has its maximum effect while 
the filling is being woven off. When the filling breaks o1 
is ent on the transfer of the bobbin by the feeler, this frie 
tion ceases to act on the loose trailing end, which is drawn 
out by the ejected bobbin. 

The larger filling throat in the scroll, its greater distance 
from the tip of the bobbin and the absence of the flannel 
friction at this point, it is stated, insure more even tension 
on the filling, reduce the number of filling breaks, eliminate 
“nicks,” improve the selvage, and make it easy to thread 
up and weave off partly filled bobbins. 

One eye accommodates all sizes of cotton filling from 
coarse to fine, the manufacturers point out. 

With less wood eut away for fitting the eye to the shut- 
tle, the shuttle is stronger, and being of cast iron, the eye 


will not bend and cannot be changed in shape. 


The results of an investigation to determine the adapt 
ability of centrifugal pumps for handling oil appear in a 
booklet recently issued by The Goulds Manufacturing Com 
pany, Seneea Falls, N. Y. 
pany in collaboration with the Union Oil Company of Calli- 


The test was made for this com 


In the tests petroleum products ranging from gas 
Six 
teen full-page charts show the performance of centrifugal 


fornia. 
oline to oil of 7,000 Saybolt viscosity were pumped. 


pumps when handling these commodities as compared with 
the performance when handling water. Since the perform 
ance has a direct relation to absolute viscosity and specific 
gravity, it is pointed out, the charts can be of assistance 
in determining the performance of centrifugal pumps when 
handling viscous liquids of any kind. Copies of the booklet 
doubtless can be secured upon application to the company. 
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or 
Chiffons 
See our 


300 Needle 
Model K 


with fashion seam 
and fashion marks 


Chiffons are again 
in popular demand 


NEW MODEL K 
3V,” 300 needle 70 gauge 


Heel reduced in size 





High spliced heel and double sole reduced 
in proportion, making a narrow stocking 
over the instep and foot. The machine 
embodies all the regular features of the 
Model K including fashion seam and fash- 


shown for the first time at the : 
10n marks. 


PHILADELPHIA 
KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 


366 Broadway New York 
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COTTON YARNS 


We Spin Cotton Yarns in All Numbers from I's to 100’s 

We Twist these yarns in Any Number of Plys desired 
from 2 ply up. 

We Furnish these single or twisted yarns to suit your own 
particular purpose. Any Twist you say. 

We furnish them on Cones, Tubes, Spools, Bobbins, Warps, 
Beams, Skeins—Gassed or Ungassed. 

We can furnish the above from any Staple Cotton you 
desire. 


COMBED and CARDED 
AMERICAN or EGYPTIAN 





and behind all this an Organization that has been Spinning 
Yarns for Years and Years. 
We recommend 


QUISSETT QUALITY YARNS 


SPUN FROM 
EARLY BLOOM COTTON 


QUISSETT MILL 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Fancy Hosiery on the Straight Bar Frame 


BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M.A. 


The straight bar hosiery frame has been largely adop:ed 


increasing de- 


for making the faney fabries which are in 


mand in the market for knit goods. One of the best known 


types of this machine is the Cotton’s patent frame whieh is 


familiar equipment in every country where the knitting 
industry is carried on. 

The simplest form of faney effect is, of course, 
horizontal stripe, which is introduced in the machine by 


the use of several thread carriers or guides which can b 


controlled by a chain in front of the machine. The guides 
are so arranged that they can be brought into action at 
will according to the links on the chain; nothing on th 
chain keeps carrier one in action; a small stud of height 1 
brings the second carrier into the picture where it oceurs; 
for the third color, a stud is introduced where the stud is a 
stage higher than the stud for 2, and so on. These can be 
kept in work as long as desired, but not usually for a single 
or odd courses owing to the alternate side-to-side movement 
of the thread carriers which have to be brought back te the 


start when they cross the frame. 
ee 


The stripes must also bi 


Fig. |. Fig. 2. 


introduced in even numbers, 2, 4, 6, ete., so that when any 


taken back to the 


color is carried across the frame it is 
start again. 

There has been for some considerable time a kind of 1 
action in the mind of the publie against cross-stripes in 
knitted fabrics, except for such special purposes of wear 
as football jerseys, where the stripes serve to attract the at 
tention of the onlookers to the players, and also to make the 
plavers’ 


field. 


with the nature of things, because the human figure is 


movements more easily followed on the playing 


For normal wear, such cross-stripes do not harmoniz 


elongated and to make it bear cross-bars is out of keeping 
with the general scheme of physique. 

3v far the most popular form of stripe is the vertical 
line, but owing to the weft-like nature of the knitted stitch, 
vertieal d 


this type of effect is not easy to produce in a 


rection. In the Cotton’s patent frame plain stitch is form 
ed by the aid of sinkers which work horizontally with a 
vertical set of needles ix. the formation of the stitch. These 


sinkers operate on the yarn as soon as it is received from 


the thread guide and push the thread between the needles ot 
the frame to measure out the length of yarn to be utilizes 
for the formation of the loops. 

Now if we employ two colors in the thread guide and 
teed these into the needles in the same relation to each other, 
that is, for example, A always in front of B, then in the 
diseharge of the stitch it will be found that 4A occurs 
the faee while B is on the back and the color ot 4A 
B on the 


This holds good generally, as long as the 


back of 


dominate on the face, and that of 


fabrie. tw 
threads are kept at the correct tension, but if slackness o¢ 
curs in loop formation then one of the colors will not forn 
The back 


itself on the face and vice versa at the slackened points. 


eolor will reverse 


the effect clearly or neatly. 


giving an eliect 
general termed bad plaiting but 
{ 


of plaiting has been purposel 


The mz 


mensely popular in all departments 


over effect to the fabrie. 


knitted goods, and this “faulty. plaiting,” 


has been the means of creating some 


attractive results in marled effects. 


the degree to which the tension 


constituent yarns is made to vary. 


It will be clear that perfect control 


the two colors in such cases will lead 








vertical direction, and this principl 
section of the plaited goods trade which 
The 
colors occurs in the direction of the 
The 


} 
reversing the two colors out of their 


> expe r 


enced marked improvement. reversal of the plaiting 


warp only, giving the 


wh-desired vertical stripes. agent employed f 


normal] rangement 





e sinke r, and he 
ploved to attain 
ent ¢lass. 

The first sinker 
| 


Cotton's sinker, with the short mil 


for ordinary work sinkers 


this shape. In completing the loop, the 


nose of the sinke 


made to roll otf the long 


sinker is of this shape and the tensions cori 


the first color always moves 


color to the face. Fig. 2 
dimension 


1 4 ] 
where ne general 


altered as shown, to give 
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The Most Efficient 
Spring Needle Body Machine 












The production lost and the labor 
wasted because of yarn breakage is no 






small item in a year’s work. 






The Wildman Automatic Furnishing 
Wheel Unit supplied with the Wildman 
Spring Needle Body Machine reduces 
this loss as far as is mechanically possible, 
so that even faulty yarn can be fed with 










a minimum of breakage. 






But this splendid feature is only one of 





the. many manufacturing improvements 
found on the Wildman Spring Needle 
Body Machine. For instance, in the 
hardened steel needle cylinder on the 
Wildman the cuts are accurate to one- 
thousandth of an inch, a guarantee of 










faultless fabric. 












Changes of stitch are controlled by 
graduated micrometer adjusting screws 






which stay set and the new style ball-bear- 






ing take-up keeps the cloth under abso- 






lutely uniform tension. 











Ask today for your copy of the illus- 
trated instruction book giving full infor- 







mation about the Wildman Spring Needle 
Body Machine. 





Sent without charge. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 















We have issued a very complete 
and informative book, ‘‘The Sci- 
Price $3.00. 






ence of Knitting,”’ 
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groove on the left of «t. By inserting such specially cut 
sinkers into the machine to replace the plain sinkers in a a threa 


brown on 


given order of pattern, the new shape causes the two colors thread of 


to reverse their usual positions, thus giving a reversible e1 ing order: 21-plai 


fect on the surface and causing the two colors to produce’ giving a repeat of 


a vertical stripe. When the two threads are being thrown — sinkers would be replaced b 


2 and this rng 


iff the specially cut sinkers, in moving up the hill or over” in Fig. 
the hump of the sinker, one color tumbles over its neighbor each division. 


and the reversal is effected. ciple of striping er 
A view of a pattern worked on this principle where the and valuable effeets in 


two colors are a grey and a dark brown is shown in Fig. 3 ly passes on to the back ot 
t i nd 


+} wet . ] 
he Intervals snow! 


The vertical stripe is obtained by this principle, where rosswise, at 


there can be noticed an array of five dark colored stripes on brown is fairly well obseured 


the ground of the pattern. These stripes are one and one, ithough 
that is, 1 dark brown, 1 grey four times, followed by 1 of 


dark brown as a stripe to finish up with. Wherever those 
dark stripes appear in the eloth a sinke shaped like the 
one shown in Fig. 2 is inserted into the machine, and this two colors, so 

is done right across the width at the correct intervals the back brown becomes a_ pronounced 


the labrie, 


stripe in each division of the machine. A close scrutiny of — black on the back of 


the striped portions shows that the vertical line is not In addition, we have another specia 


crosses the aving the spec 


solutely perfect, there being numerous specks of grey inter- — black 








the blaek is brought 


mingled with the dark brown. This, ver, gives a ver} ( h 
striking contrast, and in recent times it has breaks up the continuity 
able to have less strong contrasts in such vives a shadow effect. Thi 


example the ground consists of grey on the f: with dark used for spotting patt 


one ol device has found a 


brown on the back and variable tension is 


he colors, giving rise to a mottled effect in the cloth which hosiery of all 


finds a large demand, particularly the making of ladies’ A view of 


hose are prod iced, s 


In Fig. 3 can be noted also how this spec ai sinker { it ano 


ther attachment 


can be combined with the ordinary horizontal form producing faney hosiery 


to give a check effect in the pattern. At the ts wher stripin 
the cross stripes appear, two courses of solid brown stripes have an 
made and these ean check with the vertical effect in quite and homoge 


1 suitable manner. This principle of combining the hump _ there is 


sinker in a vertical direction with ordinary horizontal range o 


stripes in the cross direetion has been en ploved largely i in whieh the 


making checked hosiery of all kinds can be used to 


Another example of an effect produced on this system — fabries, and 


been much i 


whieh gives a result comparable with the changing colon 


schemes emploved for a number of hosiers purposes, . satistied 
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The “BANNER” 


SPLIT-FOOT 
PRODUCT 


SPLIT-FOOT HOSIERY, the new creation, 
brought about by the main disadvantage in 
present day hosiery, namely: 


The unsightly inside fringe of splicing ends in 
the reinforced portion which tends to slip 
through and form whiskers on the outside. 


SPLIT-FOOT hosiery made on “BANNER” 
Split-Foot machines is smoother on the inside, 
neater in appearance and has added strength at 
the reinforced high splice and double sole, hav- 
ing no hard seams. 


WHY MAKE AN INFERIOR 
PRODUCT? 


WE INVITE 
INQUIRIES 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office,. Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
350 Broadway, N. Y. James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 
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construction, but 


The frame is of the ordinary type of 
the arrangement for housing the embroidery bobbins is on 


platforms above the frame. These platforms are provided 


with spindles on which the faney yarns are placed and fron 


the ouides 


the bobbins they are drawn through the eves of 


n front of the needles. After the ordinary course of loops 


has been completed, these guide bars containing the fane 


varns arranged in the order of the pattern are brought for 


ward and made to lap over their corresponding needles. The 


ordinary course of vround loops is then made l the fabrie 


and the faney varns appear under the ordinary 


he fabric which means that they knit away from the 

er. As the fabric on this machine is worked wrong side 
this means that the fancy embroidery etfect is placed on 
the face. 


he embroider 


A check pattern produced by means of 
this 


attachment on frame is given in Fig. 6, where the 


+ 


Fig. 6. 


rround is a lavender with a vertical line in a 








There are eighteen of ground and six of tl 


! 
eolor. 


color stripes, which means that at the latter points 


fabrie six bobbins containing this color will be 1 


arranged 
on the platform above and drawn through six guides, whicl 
lap their threads always over the same needles. In somé 
cases, the points in the embroidery bar are only arranged 


one for every two needles in the machine but an extra 


, : 
regular Guide 


finger with an eve can be soldered onto thi 
and a solid effeet of this description produced. On har 


dling this pattern it is evident these extra embroider) 


threads floating on the face make an appreciable differenc 


in the thickness of the fabric, and on looking along the 


cloth, it gives the impression of being rather a lofty o1 


embossed effect which imparts a heavy aspect to the hose, 


and increases the weight of the article. There are not, how- 
ever, any residues of loose material-or yarn floating on the 
back, which in footwear is a great bugbear, as it catches the 
toe nails of the wearer when he is drawing the hose on. 
This vertical effect is in this pattern again checked by the 
ordinary form of horizontal striping mechanism and the 
pattern oceurs in cross stripes of six courses of reddish 
brown and twenty-two of ground. This gives a rather dum 
py effect to the resultant check but this is not considered a 


disadvantage for footwear, as in this branch of the trade 


the checks do not require to be elongated, as in the pat 


terns produced for outer garments. 


It will be seen that this principle of making fancy pa 


terns on hosiery frames is capable of wide application. Some 


of the elements which go to constitute sueh designing ea 


pacity may be indicated as follows: (1) The designer is 


free to arrange any order of color on the bobbin platform 
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and each threa 
if so desired We 


border and a different arrangem« 


the eolors ean worked 


are great advantages n usl 


hese can be forced to the 


show in maximur 


such expensive materia 


naterial is 


drawn into 


can be arranged 


4) The movement 


number of ways so 


termittent efttect- 


Dae Pp 


N. Y., announce the 


Tagliabue Mfg. Co., 18 Thi 
establishment 


search department, which will be 


research work in st idving the requirements 
controlling, indieating, and reeording instrume 


vice. Vietor Wichum, M.E., who eontinues as ehief et 


gineer, will be in charge of the new department. TI 


velopment work on licating, recording 
instruments will continue to be earried or 
mental department, under Frank Bast 
! tinues with s 
tion with the A.S.T.M., A.P.I., N.P.A., 
with R. M. W 


Daniel C. Day il ork on some of the more 


oil-testing instruments co! 


formerly tandards, 


lhelm, 
n charge 


Important problems 


D. Cooke, general sales 


under Harvey 
ham C. Begeebin 
automatie cont 


mometers 


\ textile hi 
piece of literature 
E. F. Houghton 


] 1 
voiume, compiled ') thie 


Company 
research st 


organization, contains 1605 pages and 


( ne d 


1 
> 


vement, usel i torm bart 


tion, ginning and e¢lassifieation an 


takes up the manufaeture of eotto beginning 


opening process and deseribing in an elementary manner 


all of the machines involved in manufacturing 


Three discusses cloths and humidity and Part Fx 
useful caleulations for mill work. 


ae 1 > at : 
The most interesting teature ot the hook ~ 


devoted to the slashing of yarn, composition of size, anal 
yses of sized and unsized varns, starch, and preparation 
size, where obviously useful and interestin 

to these phases ol warp preparation are 


This volume, devoted to cottor 


of similar handbooks planned by the comp: 


other phases ot textile produets and processes. 


(mong the cotton manufacture 


ed Sjostrom patent cooling and eon 


Machine Co., 


to their equipment are: Abert 


by the Manufacturers’ 
Mass., 


Mfg. Co., Riverside and Dan River Cotton 


ern Shade Cloth Company. 
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EADING’’ Machines are best 
for the manufacture of ladies’ 
fine silk stockings. 


And the manufacturers who use 
Reading Machines have at all 
times the advantage of Reading 
Service. 

Be sure to visit us at our exhibit 
at the Textile Show in the Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
the week of April 6th. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
READING, PA. 


Ne ee NO 8 
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FULL~FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTONS 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 


Asks Information on Seaming Underwear. 

I would be glad to see in “Knitting Kinks” a discussion 
by underwear mill men on the merits of thé various makes 
of machines doing the so-called flat lock type of seaming. 
I should especially like to have figures as to expense of up- 
keep, amount of thread used, tendencies for trouble, most 
satisfactory speeds, and any other items that other mill 
men have found of interest. Contrisutor No. 3901 


Hole Cutting Below the Welt. 


Epitor Corron: 

I noted the question with reference to the H-H 
cutting holes in the top of the half-hose, below 
and will endeavor to answer it. 

If the throat plate is set too far ahead the thread w 
be too close to the cylinder needles, as the latch closes, 
eausing it to get pinched in the corner of the latch. Tli 
throat plate should be set back a little. 

Is there any friction on the butts of the transfer bitts 
when the machine is in operation? This ean be determined 
by putting the finger on the dial cam bracket when thie 
The bitts should pass tree 


lx 


transfer bitts are in action. 
in the slots of the dial without any vibration. 

It is of the utmost importance to have the transfer bitt 
lined up with the cylinder needles. The saw-tooth sinkers 
will not get a direct pull on the transfer bitts, putting t 
much strain on the loops. 

If the top yarn is running through a yarn tension the 
thread must pull through fairly easy, otherwise cutting out 
result. 


If backing out on the tension slackens the 
fabric too much, the adjustment 


will 
must be obtained or 
cylinder. 
Running the top too tight is a 
The sinker cams being out of adjustment is another. 
Ryu 


cause of this 


Epitor Corron: 
I noted the question of your reader whos 


H-H machines 
We ar 
ped with this new type of machine, and I have had some 
that If the push-in sinker cam that pushes 
top down has a little notch worn in it, that will cause 
make After 


are cutting holes in the top of the half-hose. equip 


t} 
Iie 


trouble. 


to tear stitches, and also to drop stitches. 


the machines have been in operation a while these notches 
Also, if the 


+} 


will eome in the cam, and cause this trouble. 


tension spring on that eam is too strong it will push the 


stitch so hard that it will cause a tear. The dial must not 


We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
connection with the knitting mill from the office to the 
packing and shipping departments. Questions, answers 
or letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. All questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, but 
will be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinien or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 
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rub the saw-tooth sinker, or the plain sin] 
might have the dial set right so that tl 
rub the saw-tooth, but he can hav 
to the bottom of the dial that there 
for the fabrie to pass through free] 
In th 
the H-H 


instead of 


e case of trouble with seatteriz 


I suggest using a 


machine, 


using three medium shank 


fourth one a medium shank. 


forward he 
t everv time. In case a man does not 
needle, il he 


will just strarghten out 


the Varn 1s supposed to be tracked 


track perfectly, and serve just as well 
ward hook needle. Of course the hook 
a little, and not enough so that the 

G. N 


Avod Water in Art Silk Coning Oil. 


EDITOR COTTON : 
a ontributor No 
¢ off from t 


In answer to 
rtificial silk sloughir 
say that I have seen this happer an 
every has been due 


oul. Ih 


mixed with kerosene, 


to moist 
silk, the 


should he posit 


ease it 
soaking artificial 
water 


is, without Frequently To? 


oils are used which carry consideral 


When the 


this oil, the moisture softens the 


emulsion in the keroesne. 


ticity, and it stretches considerabl: 


cone, the moisture dries out, the s 


shrinking eauses it 


size, and this 


the cone In some cases where 


f 


a number of broken threads wil 


tension caused Dy 


the lower part 


had no chance 
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UNIVERSAL 


HOSIERY RIBBER 


THE LATEST DEVELOPMENT IN RIBBERS 
UNUSUAL FLEXIBILITY 


One Basic Machine 


Produces: 


Infants’ 
Children’s 
Ladies’ 
Men’s 
RIBBED TOPS 


Maximum Production 
Per Dollar Invested 


NO VIBRATING PARTS 


IN 


COMPLETE DOGLESS 


Samples and Catalogues on Request 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


FRANKFORD 3 PHILADELPHIA, PA 


— FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES - 
SOUTH AMERICA GREAT BRITAIN JAPAN 
AUSTRALIA SPAIN MEXICO 
NORWAY SWEDEN DENMARK 


MM 
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used on artificial silk are free from moisture and no wate1 
them. As No. 3790” 


states, this trouble is more noticeable after a Sunday shut- 


should be used with “Contributor 


down as thie silk has had more chance to dry out on the 


prea: em: 


(Pa.) 


Lining Up the Double Sole on One Needle. 


EpitoR CorTron: 
In January “Knitting Kinks,” “G. B. F. (Tenn.)” want 
ed to know if there is any way to line up a double sole on 


Here are mv 


suggestions 


one needle on a Banner machine. 
for him: 

Keep the needles in perfect line. Run the double-sole 
finger as close as possible to the needle when going in and 
coming out; this is regulated by moving the carrier up 
‘loser. The throat plate should be kept as close as possi- 
ble to the needles without being close enough to rub. If 
the finger is not long enough, it is an easy matter to heat 
it and straighten it out to make it so. Sometimes a little 
spread between the two needles which the double sole yarn 
enters will help in some eases to line it up properly 

HW. .D. G: (N.C;) 
Epiror Corron: 
I notice a question in January “Kuitting Kinks,” with 
reference to lining up the double sole on one needle on a 
Banner machine. I would like to help this fellow if I can. 
My plan is to keep the cam that works on the main 
won t 


drive shaft cut just as straight as possible so that it 
that 


hang on the cam works on the double sole lever 


which will raise the double sole tinger just as soon as 


hits it, pulling the varn out on the same needle every time. 


Then I do not set the finger to where it will raise too high, 
for this would cause trouble in getting it down on the same 


needle every time, because the finger has just 


down 


needle every time 


come down to the finger plate. It won't always get 
yarn on the 
that the 


strong as it can be 


in time to put the 
Then I 


double sole finger is just as 


same 


the 


make certain spring that works on 


made 
that it will push the finger down at the 


proper 


G. H 
Humidifying Knitting Rooms. 


Epritor CoTToN : 
Noven ber issue 
of Corron with reference to using humidifying equipment 


in knitting rooms, and the various ideas advanced as to the 


I read with interest the opinions in the 


advantages of this practice. I have always had an interest 


in this subject, and will outline to you some of the reasons 


leeted humidi- 


I believe it should be well to use a properly sé 
ty around knitting machines. 

Every knitting mill man, and every practical knitter, 
knows that a ease of yarn that has been conditioned at the 
spinning mill will run much better in the knitting and 
make a better fabric. This conditioning is done by putting 
the yarn in a room and “steaming” it to restore some of its 
lost humidity. Natural cotton carries a moisture content of 
Then it goes through the pickers, 


heat 


around eight per cent. 


cards, ete., where there is a certain amount of and 


where it is subjected to rather severe knocking, and humidi 
regain, but 


fiers are used in the spinning mill to secure 


COTTON 


they use it only to assist 


the mill conditions the yarn 


and some mills do not. 
Any man who has bee arou 


that his work will knit better on a d 


on a hot dry day. In the sult 


| t ’ 
KOS 4 1o 


get kinks in it and cause 


fabric, and the knitted fabrie w 


l 


however, these 


On damp days, 
the presence ol the moisture 


That is the purpose ot 


supply sufficient 


; nalit 
to eond 


moisture 


the dange 


Of course there is 


ture. I have not had an opport 


amount is best, but by experiment, I 
ative humidity for local conditions « 


then held bv means ot automatic reg 


Asks Remedy for Holes in the Toe and Heel. 


Epiror Corron: 
On Seott & Williams Kk 


nach! 


cerized work, with back-seaming attachn 


cults with drop stitches which are made 


just as the machine comes out 


only as 1t comes from the toe, 


this machine know 


familiar with 


; ; 
the machine leaves these po 


theory is that as the 


1] 


. i 
needles, it gives the latches a chance 


the needle and preventing it 


Tron 


tried additional tension on the 


nN | 
needles 


reader of “Knitting 


If any 
remedy I shall appreciate it. 


Lubricating Machines on Ingrain Work. 


Epiror Corron : 


In response to the query of vour 


corresponde 


(Tenn.),”’ relative to the lubrication of 


crain knitting, I have found the 


tollown 


On the ne 


be the most practical : 


be used and the yarns should rm 


that 1s supported bv a eontainer u if sta | l. | do 


not recommend but very little lubric the sinker head, 


and when this is stain 


necessary just a few dr f the 


less oil should be used. 


+ 


To avoid the streak across the heel which is made bv th« 


long butt needles high, while the short butt needles are knit- 


ting the heel, I suggest that cheaper cotton yarn be used 
first, to work out the oil that is already in the needles be 
fore attempting to knit with the ingrain yarn. 


G3 TENN.) 


Epitor Corron: 


I note in “Knitting Kinks” that “G (Tenn.)” is go 


ing to manufacture ingrain goods, and wants to know about 
lubricating the machines. The best wav to start on this 


class of d eylinder 


work is to clean the needles, sinkers a 


~dles and 


and eam cylinder thoroughly, and see that all 
sinkers are wiped clean and 


all vrease 


cams in the cylinder and sinker eap. After t] 
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The combination of uniformity— 
Lustre and Strength, plus Economy 
in knitting represent the essential 
qualities of good mercerized yarns. 
STANDARD YARNS are recognized 
by these qualities. 


STAN DARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA,TENN. 


Sales Office: Canadian Representative: 
Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Toronto, Montreal, 


Wider Warpers 


for the New Width Goods 


EASTWOOD Spee, we 
S is always EASTWOOD policy, we pian well in advance in order 
to meet the demands of the Silk and Allied Goods Manufacturers. 
We are now making Horizontal Warpers; 6 and 8 yard model—up to 
108" in width. Another proof of foresightedness. 
All Latest Improvements Prompt Shipments 


50 Years of Making the Best in Silk Machinery 


LOOMS—WINDERS—W ARPERS—QUILLING and COPPING MACHINERY 
TRANSMISSION and SPECIAL MACHINERY 


BENJAMIN EASTWOOD COMPANY 
Main Office and Works - Paterson, N. J., U. S. A. 
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up soft cotton and run the machine, using three or four 
drops of good stainless oil in the sinker top, and using the 
same oil sprayed on the needles by means of an atomizer. 
After the cotton work is cleaned up, put on the colors. 

If the foregoing oiling method is carried out regularly 
each day the first thing in the morning, I do not think much 
trouble will be encountered with oil spots or streaks across 
the heel which are caused when the long butt needles are 
raised. 

In oiling machines on ingrain goods not more than three 
or four drops of oil should be put in the sinker cap, and 
when spraying the needles the atomizer should not be held 
too close to the cylinder as only the mist is desired on the 
needles, and if the atomizer is too close this will allow too 
much oil to get on the needles, causing streaks. 

The best way to oil is as suggested, doing it regularly 
each day and as near the same time as possible. The cause 
of the streaks and black marks we find is oiling one day 
and then skipping a day or so. This causes a dryness and 
it is natural that there is a certain amount of wear on the 
siakers and sinker cap and cams, etc. This being the case, 
there is a certain amount of iron or steel dust which col- 
leets in the sinker cap and sinker top, and when not oiled 
for a day or so it naturally causes black streaks when the 
oil is put on. But if the machines are oiled every day at 
the same time, there is no chance for this dust of iron or 
steel to eolleet, and the machines are kept washed or clean 
ed out. Ovp Knitrer (P4.) 
EDITOR COTTON : 

I suggest that the men who want to know about lub: 
eating knitting machines making ingrain work try using 


mica for this purpose. I have a supply that is regular; 


used, and I find it a very satisfactory lubricant. The pow 
dered mica can be put in a small box that has a perforated 


ra 


top, and dusted on the needles and sinkers, or, if necessary, 


it can be mixed with oil as a carrier. On revolving cylinder 


knitting machines, however, I find it can be applied by plac 


end of a forefinger and holding 
This 


mixing with oil, and if applied in this manner would elim 


ing some mica on the 


against the needles and sinkers. would not require 


inate all trouble from oil spots. G. G. (GaA.) 


Eprror Corron: 


B. (Tenn.),”’ with reterence 


In reply to “G. 
n of machines on ingrain knitting, the only thing I ea 


suggest is that he use the lightest oil he can get, and keep 


t} + 


the lint cleaned from under the sinkers, doing this at 


least 


onee a week. He should use oil freely twice a day because 


a small amount of oil will not clean the evlinder and get 


1 pecomit 


+ «= 


out. If oil is allowed to stay in the eylinde 


+ 


worn and turn black, and that will cause the black streak 


while the long butt needles are raised to knit the heel and 


toe. To. (GK) 


Epitor Corron : 


Replying to your reader’s inquiry with reference to 
methods of lubricating machines on ingrain work, will sa) 
that while my experience on this work is rather limited, the 
best practice to my knowledge is to oil needles and smkers 
weekly, changing the yarn to cotton of cheap quality and 
knitting until the fabric is elean. Clearing of the oil line 


in the gore can be hastened by am attachment (or an add 


COTTON 


tional cam) to raise the needles t 


inactive needles in heel and toe knitt 


cam contact every course. Severa 

and changed from machine to mach 
be no trouble to make the apparat 
used. 

This is applhed in the straight 
and fall of all 

and toe knitting. It 


with working oil out through change 


rise needles as on the 


is a tremendous 


cessive gores. 

The fabrie thus knitted is it 
readily back-wound and used ove 
same purpose, if desired. 

The best oil for use on the 
into contact with the stocking is 
week should be 


less oil and emulsifies very easily. 


sufficient for these parts on ingrain work, as 


experienc: 


will soon teach. It should not be necessary *t 
parts more than once a day on any class 

also be borne in mind that this work 
moderate speed and not the highest 


All parts 


tact with the fabrie ean be lubrieated da 


speed 
I 


machine. and bearings that do 


In re ply 


} 


lormation to otter: 


O ] Spots on 


hosiery 


] 


every hosiery mill, alla 


extent. 
overcome provided 


he best advantage 


On 1 hosi 


grain 


these Spots A g 


grades on 


Hers 


Have one man do practically all the oili 


necessity. There ar 
ean ve found by experiment. 
the oiling practice, and have all mael 
a general rule, where the machine fixer 
he splashes the sinkers and cylinders 
pression that the machines will 
results in oil spots on the work. 

The practice that I have used 
each day, cylinders twice a day. 

When oiling the cylinder, o 
needles only. Do not let 
inder when oiling, as this will caus 
step of the sock, due to the faet 
are being raised out of action, the 
oil, results in the spot. 


The oil 


enough for the machine to make o 


should be run into 


away. 
There 1s really more to oliung ol 
might expect, but by oiling as has 
been able to prevent a great deal of tl 
When oiling the sinkers, some mach 
serting oi] in the oil 


hole provided for 


the oil on top of the sinkers also ] 


4] 
the tops ol the sinkers does no 


spots on the work. 


The oil can should be he 
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-_ SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


: TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


DO 
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Our Specialty— 


SINGLE Mercerized Wises Cor Suilictnn 


OUUUOREREEEA USO OBANEENNNE 


and Plaiting 


Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100 to 140 
Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE CHATTANOOGA, TENN., OFFICE 
300 Chestnut St. 1114 Old Colony Life Bldg. 911 James Building 
Bart Pfingst, Representative George J. Loerzel, Manager Southern Yarn Co., Representative 
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HIS winder can be used for hard 
and soft silk and fine cotton yarns. 

RIGID TRAVERSE MOTION. 
This is a radical departure from the 
usual traverse motion commonly used. 
Our patented construction insures uni- 
form spools without frequent re-adjust- 
ment of traverse motion. 
SPINDLES, are of the double drive type 
being driven from both ends which as- 
sures smooth running spindles which 
gives a better wound spool with ends 
built up with extreme accuracy. 
METHOD OF SHIPMENT. Machines 
are shipped set up complete in sections, 
it being only necessary to couple sec- 
tions together when received. 
There are many other features. Write 
for circular giving further details. 
Also manufacturer of 6 yd. and 8 yd. 
Warpers. 


CUNHCEEDOUHONUONEEHNOOROONENeEEANNOANNONY 


Quillers Reels Raschel Warpers 
and other silk machinery. 


THE SIPP MACHINE Co., PATERSON, N. J. 
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top for two revol it: n= of the n 
taken This 


sinkers for one day’s run on this class of 


acnibe, no jong 


away. should be enough lubrication for the 
work, 

The operators should keep the machines clean of lint 
and oil. I have also found it an advantage twice a 
clean the outside of the eylinder, with a cleaning rag, 


the dirty oil which results from the consta 


Causes for Needle Butt Breakage. 


Epiror Corron: 
With 


broken 


reference to the problem about t 1) 


off the needles on Seott & Williams K 
when the stocking is in the heel, asked by “Contributor No 


Kinks,” will say I hi: had 


roo 


722” in “Knitting some eX 


perience with this. 

As the machines come from the factory the sprinzs in 
the up-picks on both sides of the machine ai 
stiff. 


needle on its upward throw. 


entirely too 


This results in too much friction on the butt of the 


should He 


A weaker spring 
yut in, but care must be taken that the picker works snap 
] | 


pily. This takes the strain off the butt. 


Breaking of butts on heel and toe is also caused by 
up-picks not picking the needles high enough to clear the 


up-pick cams coutro 


points of the back center cam. The 


the throw of the picks. On the under side of the up-plc 


eams is an adjusting serew which can be set to get the 


proper throw. Mention must be made here to see that th 


cam 


picker does not get out of adjustment with 11 tite 
when changing the throw of the picker. 


The up-picks not fitting into the stitch cam results 


the needle not getting on the picker on its upward throw, 


Fr 5 


A 


thus resulting in the needle being drawn only half way up 


The needle then hits the point of the center cam, breaking 
off. 


in the heel and toe. 


This is one of the main causes of breaking of needles 


the 


The pickers should be set so that 


needle will ride right on into the picker; in other words, 


the lip, so to speak, of the picker should be on a line with 
the top of the stitch cam and as the butt comes over it will 


engage in the picker, as shown at A in the accom panving 


sketch. 
show n in B, 


7 


If the lip of the picker projects above the cam, 


the needle will not get on the picker, 


as 1s 
which results in its being drawn only half-way up, jamming 
into the point of the center cam, as stated. 


The up-piek spring breaking in two will result 1 


— 
picker not fitting into the stiteh eam, which will draw the 
butts only half way up. 

Too steep a slope on the up-pick eam will result in the 
butts breaking off. The slope must be gradual to allow 
the picker to ride up gradually. 

If there is too much friction on the cylinder needles the 
strain on the pickers will be too great, breaking otf the 
butts. 


If the guard cam is not set two 


sult 


down far enough, 


needles are likely to get caught on the right picker, re 


nh only one be 
Jalnbminyg 


drawn, 


ruard 


Take the 
that it draws 
needle at a 
not to get 
get caught 


It mav be 


tallized, whiel 


In answer 
Scott & Williams 
I should say that 
IS Worn so as to 
the lifter cam is 1 
the point oft the 


po nts to see if 


erence 
butts w 
trouble. Fi 


their action upon 


sible wear, althoug! 
ng into the lifter 


cam. 
be corrected 


This can 


litter 


s the faet 


eam to its original shape 


that if the 


potton 


they are failing 


over the top ot 


by hand the | 
neh above the point 


ot clearance 1s hecessary 


picker is released from 


returning back into the evlinder 


slightly downward, and if the 

the point of the top center can 

path of the point and cause brea 
There is an adj 


* adjusting the 


Preventing Bleeding on Sulphur Black. 
Epirork CorTron: 
Regarding the 
ting Kinks,” beg 
“DB: We (M 
the elue to keep 
will not keep the 
the sulphur black 
vould on the cottor 
when dyeing pur 
pure silk. He 


for about fifte 


to Keep 
I 


staining the also 


woods minutes 


goods at all when dy 


keep it under the boil 


will take all the blac! 
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The Merrow High 
Speed Overseaming 
Overedging and Shell 


ERROW ° ° 
pase ssonge rl Stitch Machines. 


MERROWISE For Efficiency 


MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 
IT MEANS: MINIMUM EXPENSE 
UNEXCELLED QUALITY OF WORK 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1838 
16 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN,., U. S. A. 
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The cause of his bleeding is probably due to the facet 


that he has been adding glue to the bath repeatedly and 


this glue remains in the bath at all times, the result is that 
this glue tends to saturate the bath and prevents solution of 
the sulphur black, and under these circumstances, it is 

a black which will not wash off 


i tae Pa 


possible to cet 


Epriror Corron : 
In answer to “D. D. W. (N. C.),” 


in the “Knitting Kinks” section of the last issue of Corron. 


who ; sked 


a question 


I would advise that with his procedure, the soap boil acts 


as a stripping agent. Sulphur black should be oxid 
after dyeing. 

The following procedure is suggested 

Dye for one hour in the usual way. 

Drain the dye liquor. 

Give a short cold wash 

Drain. 

Give a thorough warm wash between 120-130 degrees 

Drain. 

Soften with 2 per cent green olive soap a 


degrees F. for one-fourth hour. 
I trust that this suggestion will prove 


W. (8.0.3.7 L. G. (N 


ielpful to 


Epitor Corron : 
Replying to the query in “Knitting Kinks” from “D. D. 
W. (N. C.),” I am pleased to join in this discussion, with 


{ 


the following suggestion, which may be of some assistance. 
However, things that ean be applied, with perfect satisfac- 


tion, in one place, cannot always be used the same an 
Conditions certainly alter « 


W.” states he is 


ther place. 
“2).. 1F 
piaited half-hose with 7 per cent sulpl lack dye, 6 


dveing an artifice: K anda 


pt r 
keep 
ormula for the 


out 


cent sulphide and 6 per cent sheet glue—the latter to 
the black off of The 
dyeing is correct, however, leaving the glue entire 


that the 


the artificial silk. 


consideration, it seems to me 


cent of common salt would be beneficia 


fasten the black. 


rood even 1n 


In the soap bath, he should not boil the 


soap, as this alone would 


a 3 per cent solution of olive oil 


, 


have a tendeney to strip out some color, owing to its s 


trong 


yr sorte! 


alkaline solution, but in softening with any soap 
er, the temperature should never be raised over 130 degrees 
F’., and the goods run in this bath. for 15 to 20 n 

As “D. D. W.” states, the goods are bleeding after the 


soap bath; it seems that this bath is the cause of the com 


nutes. 


plaint, and I would suggest that he use, in softening: one 


per cent olive oil soap, and two per cent sulphonated castor 


oil, dissolved in a bucket of warm water, and used for the 


softening bath, as this will give the goods the desired soft- 


or neu 


ness and finish, and the oil being on the acid side, 


etral, will counteract the alkalinity of the soap 
should be 130 degrees F. 


sulphur black bath contains some salt, and 


run at for 15 minutes 


the goods are 


then finished with the foregoing formula, there should be 


no bleeding of the sulphur black or any other color 
TENN.) 


Whenever you have a_problen 


to this department. 
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How May This Cutting Be Prevented? 


Epitor Corron 


L would like 


» 6 ni 
i¢ n 


In changing over our Mode 
ines to 300 Denier artificial 
ittine out in 
line transters 
his trouble, 
is making the 


enin causes 


it would five 
Any readers m 
appreelated 


CON 


Causes for Stitches Riding the Sinkers. 


CorTroy 


nKers 

7 
wh good and 
the stud. It 


collar, or 


should 


stiteh 


lave side play, and 


also 


nee dles Lo 


jump away from the varn carrier 


toe. Sometimes an entire new set of 


before gore cutting can be stopped 


to fit each cam to get the best resu 


Back corner eutt 


we have ever had to contend wit 


Ing’ s one oft 
eauses are to blame or 
L.” has examined 

] oe £ 
small springs are 


oper too much. 
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Built in all sizes up to 24 
inches. In all cuts up to 
14 needles per inch. 
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Mitt 


You owe it to yourself to 
investigate this machine. 
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ETE TE 


You won't find this 


= 
—=ami 
Sill 


iit 


4 
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in every machine 


This Standard H-2F produces distinctive vertical 
stripes with fancy color combinations in either ingrain 


We also build all styles of 
Hosiery Ribbers and Knit- 


ters and various other cir- 
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or crossdyed effects, with a production at least 30% 
greater than high speed Standard H. 

It is a highly flexible machine, for knitting plain 
or fancy fabric, ladies’ fashioned hose, half hose, 
34, length hose and children’s footed hose. 

Standard H-2F is a two-feed, five-finger machine, 
including double sole and operating without jacks. 
Built-in all gauges from 234” to 334” diameters. 


TESTES Iie 


cular machines ffor ll 
kinds of knitted articles. 


AM 


Samples, prices and _ par- 
ticulars upon request. 
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take them to a vise and close them, leaving the needle just 
enough room for free play. If too tight, then open them 
Levers that are too tight will cause trouble of this kind. 
If “J. K. L.” wishes further information, I know the 
fellows with experience on Standard machines will bé 
glad to do what they can to help him. N. (Ga.) 


An Adjustable Thread Stand. 
Epitor Corron: 

This letter is written to “Knitting Kinks” to deseribe 
a New adjustable thread stand for artificial and pure silk 
in which I believe the readers of this department will be 
interested. 

Everyone who has run artificial silk knows the almost 
absolute necessity for ballooning the yarn in order to pre- 
vent its hanging and either breaking entirely or breaking 
some of the filaments, so that trouble develops later on. 
Everyone almost balloons this yarn by placing an eyelet 
vertically above the cone, but this has its disadvantages, for 
in removing empty bobbins and placing new ones, the eye- 
let must be moved to one side, and oftentimes it is not re 
placed directly over the center of the bobbin, which results 





in the thread dragging around the empty 
bin, causing irregular friction and the att 
familiar to mill men. 

To overcome these difficulties arising in run: 


Hill, of 


invented the thread stand shown in the accompanying illu 


cial and pure silk, Lester J. Lexington, 


tration, a study of which will make plain to tl 


pract ea 


mill man the operation and advantages of the dey 


consists principally of two adjustable sections of 


I 
iron, A and B, the former having an eyelet at the top which 


acts as a rover or ballooner. The upper end of the arm B 
is forked to provide a socket in which the bobbin carrier 
This bobbin holder ean be 


swung 


or spindle C is mounted. 
upward as shown in the dotted line, to receive the bobbin, 


and then may be swung down into an inclined position. The 
set-serew D, threaded diagonally through B, forms an ad- 
justable stop for engagement with the flange of the bobbin 
holder, to support it at any inclination desired. 

By means of the set-screws E, the arm A may be moved 
toward or away from the bobbin holder, in order to pro- 


vide for longer or shorter bobbins or cones of yarn, as de- 
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sired. In orde r 
the bobbin or cor 
the bobbin 
serew D. 

TI 


Points on Random Dyeing. 


Epiror Corto? 


In response 


| 
pleased to ve 


pe rience Vi 

It IS my 
of randoms on 
felt pad method when 
result in fabrics made 


sary to back wind 
the knittin 


when you con inferences 


, 


{ 


macnin I i ( S ¢ evident 


of cones. when and partieular 
ly when you consider the vacuum ‘ess of applying dye 


I possible i 


strength of 


into the cone, as in th 
suck dye through the cones an 


color near the center 


As regards yarn getting 
when any of the three met! 
your correspondent, it 
happen when the st: 
ventors of these 


It is 


method of dyeing 


the practi 


over which the ya 


hey claim by usins 


from holes, wh 


os a 1) 
had no trouble 


brass eovered spools or 


been removed and ref 


varn 
binder plate na 
catenhes the 


it and 


Epitor Corron: 

In answer to “ 
double sole knott 
eutter— 


It appears 


ine harder or 
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: Compensating Yarn Tensions 


(PATENTED) 
m “The Wonder Tension’’ 


tensik ms can be applies d Pd all circular hosiery knitting 
es They insure ote ct Plating—Even ong - 
th Weave and in every way a Quality Product. 
Ne rt a fixed tension—will change drag acco ne to delivery from 
n¢ Automatic 7; tig cht ns drag on light or dry spots and 
re ele as on heavy or wet spots. Even drag at all times regard 
"P orcelain R« oll or G aide protect yarn from damage. 


L. H. MYERS 


Successor to A. M. PIGEON Send for 
4 E. Marshall St., 


1 = 
| NORRISTOWN, PA. one or more = 
150, 300 and 450 Denier | ig | for trial. 
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HE CHARACTERISTICS 
© of our product invite 
the most searching scru- 
tiny of all who, by actual 
experience in yarn selec- 
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of a plant fully equipped 
to dye, twist, tube, cone 
and cop our yarn to stated 
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going in and out portion. This will bring the yarn as it 
passes under the presser and knives to come close to the 
presser and should there be the least rough place on the 
bottom of the presser it will snag and knot the threads. 

Also, if the fabric is narrow and going over the double 
sole cutter it stretches the fabrie and draws the stocking so 
close or tight, it tears instead of cutting. 

I suggest he examine the double sole cutter and see if 
the tongue that guides the threads in the double sole cutter 
does not draw so tight that it pulls the fabric so as to split 
and not cut. 

First, he should get the machine knitting the fabric 
right, and while doing so, see that the splicing finger raises 
high enough each time, and takes up yarn enough to give 
slack, and that it raises the same distance or height each 
(CANADA) 


time. Bos 


The Pitch of Cams in Underwear Knitting. 


Epitor Corron : 

I read the question of your correspondent with refer- 
ence to the pitch of cams in underwear knitting. Possibly 
I can give some information on this. 

The accompanying sketches, A and B, show the cams 
on a revolving head machine, ground differently. (On a 
still-head machine, of course, you understand the sketch of 
the cam would be just the opposite to the one for the re 
volving head machine. ) 

I believe that on plain straight-away knitting, on the 
body of the fabric, the needles should be released quickly, 


and have only one needle under tension at a time, with a 


ie Ne 


finer pitch cam. If the cam is used as a fine pitch cam to 
operate one needle at a time, for plain knitting, it would be 
ground as shown in the sketch A. 

In making welts on hosiery tops or welts for underwear 
euffs it is necessary to have at least two cylinder needles 
under full tension at the same time, in order to make the 
half-hose. On 


chines, generally called euffing machines, the cam shown at 


welt, on ribbers for underwear welt ma- 
B is used, which holds six or eight needles under tension 
at the same time. Certainly this increases the amount of 
tension or strain on the yarn which is very likely to cause 
holes from weak varn and poor machine adjustments, but 
this tension on the needles is very essential in preventing 
drop stitches while knitting the welt, depending on the size 
of the welt as to how many needles are held under tension. 

Please notice in the cam B, that while the circle in the 
lower part of the cam is to release the strain, it still holds 
sufficient tension on the yarn to prevent drop stitches. 

Furthermore, it should be remembered, the dial cap must 
be at the proper position to correspond with the cylinder 
stitch. 
time the dial stitch takes up. 

I trust this will be of help. L. § 


The cylinder stitch must be just released at the 


(TENN.) 
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Lining Up on One Needle and Anti-Runbacks. 


Epitor Corron : 
about lining up the 


You have published a question 


double sole on one needle on a Banner macl Possibly 


[ can tell something about this, althoug]l apply 


to the Seott & Williams machines. é 31 S 


roes. 


tion, for use on any model of 


Take the cam on the 


needle it is desired 


and threw them away. 


corners, 


to line up in the 


result in corner holes. 


In a reeent issue you hs 


ting an “anti-runback” 


above the loose course. 


with runbacks will try 


cylinder needle, I think 


ll eliminate the runbaeks without 


slack course, and will 


extra eourse, which, of course, has its disadvantages 


know I have difficulty getting my fixers to keep this right 
they want to put plenty of “draw” on 
A man 


»} 


because it runs so much better from their standpoint 
the dial stiteh and the evlinder stit 


Doe SES) 


ought to equalize 


To Prevent Needle Latches Sticking. 


Epiror Corron: 


Replying to the letter of “D. M. T.,” who complains of 


the latches sticking on George D. Mayo machines, especially 


the first thing in the morning, I would suggest that he defer 


the oiling of the machines until they have run about two 


hours, which gives the latches time to warm up and which 


eauses them to work more freely After a machine has 


stood over night, the needles are cold and the latehes are 


warmed 


tighter than they are when they get 
I would further suggest th: 
times a day, beginning about 


then about three hours apart 


same day. This will keep the 


and rough in the rivet. 


A great many people make 


time during the soon 


needles just one 
get warm in the rivets and then 
make them stick. 

kind of 


I do not know what 


using, but the lightest oil he ean use is 
beeause thick heavy oi] that will stay on 


Fe 


long will cause the latehes to gum up and 


trouble 


only remedy I can give for the 


outlines. 


Epiror Coron: 

In response to the man who has 
Mayo mach 
I venture 


lateh needles, which is what causes 


sticking on George D. 


not know who he is, but 


the long-lateh needles, and the latch 


George D. Mayo machine will keep the 


flying up. But the short latches v 


hook. 
And of 


} 14 
snould 


course this man 
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ATTENTION! a Se in weaving should 
Mill Men now . } : ent A : J . - investigate ma- 


using or who con- Qa Sy Se OA chine shown here. 


template using Hi a eeu ja Many now in use. 


Artificial Silk 2k ee . a Communicate. 


Sizing Machine No. 81—Type M. 


Machine for Sizing Artificial and Spun Silk Warps 


HE machine No. 81 here illustrated is especially designed to handle Artificial 
and Spun Silk Warps. 


It is used by the leading manufacturers and Commission Warpers. If you don’t 
do your own sizing insist on having it done on a Johnson Machine. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON 


MFG’R SILK FINISHING MACHINERY 
10 Ramapo Ave. Paterson, N. J. 
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Check Your Cost Reston | 
With Ours for Simplicity 


In systems we install, the final results are so presented that 
the treasurer can quote prices on any of his regular products 
in any market without delay, and the facts are so condensed 
that all the necessary figures can be carried conyeniently in the 
vest pocket. Cost of new constructions can be figured within 
a very few minutes. 


Only a part of the time of one clerk would be necessary to 
maintain the system and to furnish convenient cost records 
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a 
We shall be glad to put our time against yours whenever you 
are ready for further consideration of these matters. 


Send for our free booklet, “Losses in Textile Plants 


RALPH E. LOPER & CO. 


Industrial Engineers = 
SPECIALISTS IN TEXTILE COST SERVICE - 
GREENVILLE, S. C. FALL RIVER, MASS. : 


LD established firm of 

yarn merchants desires 
to get in touch with a spin- 
ner of 40s to 100s with a 
view to representation or 
a working agreement for 
sales. All correspondence 
confidential. Address Box 
24, co Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Mercerized 
Yarns 


Combed Peeler Mercerized 
Cones and Skeins. 
Natural and Gassed. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Chicago, Tl, 166 West Jackson Blvd. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 300 Chestnut Street. 
Reading, Pa, J. Blackwood Cameron-Amer. Casualty Bldg 
Fall River, Mass., O. 8S. Hawes & Bro., 38 Rock Street. 
Toronto, Canada, Slater & Company, 53 Yonge Street. 
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the sinkers, and not allow any to get on the needles. They'll 

stick on any machine if oil gets on the needles. 
Contrisutor No. 721. 

Replying to the inquiry of “D. M. T. (N. C.),’ I wish 
to state that from our experience we have never been able 
to overcome the trouble which “D. M. T.” is experiencing on 
the George D. Mayo transfer machines—with oil. As a 
matter of fact, I believe it is much better to use a slow- 
flowing oil on transfer work for various reasons. 

In my opinion, the simplest way to eliminate this trouble 
of which he is complaining is to use a needle made with an 
especially long latch in the transfer footer. 
through his machines he will probably find some of the 
latches protrude a little above the point of the hook, while 
others, close up, have a perfectly smooth surface where it 
closes on the hook. If he should take his trouble up with 
his needle maker, explaining that he wanted the end of the 
latch to protrude over the point of the hook so when the 


If he will go 


stitch is transferred from the points it will automatically 
open the latch, I am very sure the needle maker could sup- 
ply him with another latch. 

I trust this information may be of some assistance to 
him and assure him that I will cheerfully go into the matter 
further if this does not straighten it Also, when he 
finds a remedy for his trouble I shall be mighty glad to 
have him point out through “Knitting Kinks” just what he 
did to overcome it. M. A. (N. H.) 


out. 


Overcoming Stitch Cam Trouble. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In looking over “Knitting Kinks” of the January issue 
I notice that one of the readers wants some information 
on stitch cams for the underwear machine or hosiery ribber. 
I have had extensive experience with the latter, and if I 
ean help him any I will be glad to do so. 

I have always had success with my cams ground as “P. 
B.” grinds his, with nearly two needles held down and the 
bottom of the cam flat. 
that you wouldn’t get with a sharper point on the stitch 
cam. “P. B.’s” trouble may be in his dial stitch cam. I 
have found that if I grind the point of this cam to a point 
that will only hold in one dial needle that this lets off a lot 
of unnecessary strain on the stitch at that place and pre- 
vents a lot of undue breakage. At this point the stitch has 
locked and there is no chance to draw in more yarn, as is 
the case when the cylinder cam is-making the stitch, and if 
too many needles are held in it will at times break the 


This gives a smooth, even fabric 


thread, especially on mercerized yarn. 

Cotton and silk are not so bad. The cam with the sharp 
point will draw a needle in and doff the stitch and release 
and cause no undue strain on the thread. 

Another thing that will cause excessive breakage is the 
position of the dial cap. This is adjusted properly by set- 
ting it so the needles come to a point coming out under the 
This point should be set a little back of the yarn 
If this is set too far forward it will 


guide. 
hole in the guide. 
cause the dial latches to close up too soon and cut the 
thread. 

Other causes could be: a rough place in the eye of the 
guide; the fingers of the stop motion may be loose, thereby 
eausing the thread to jerk; or a rough place on the fingers. 
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dogless may not be 


The dogs or 
needles may be a little closer on 
thus allowing the cylinder latch t 
closes. 

[I have given several 


g suggest 


these will help “P. B.” 


Ribbers and Drop Stitch Tops. 


EDITOR COTTON : 

In answer to “T. W. T. (N. C.),” who asks 
clearing course on a ribber making drop-stitch work 

There are several makes of ribbers : 
adapted to make drop stitch work, 
[ have a battery of them in operation 
is an attachment on the market that 
tive. 

The ordinary loose course device adapted to pul 


1 long loose course and do SO eac! drop stitches 





when making drop stitch tops 1 would suggest that he 


try the device mentioned. The only other way that will en 
able him to get the loose course a little larger and not make 
drop stitches is to grind the stitch cam in the manner shown 
in the accompanying sketch. In grinding be certain not to 
touch the point of the cam. Bos (CANADA) 


Reducing Weight Without Changing Yarn Size or 
Hose Length. 


EpitorR CorTTon : 

In answer to “P. T. E. (N. C.),” who is using a 60s/2 
mercerized yarn on Scott & Williams machines and desires 
to reduce the weight from 21 ounces down to 18 ounces with 
out changing the yarn or the length of the hose—there is 
only one way that this can be done, and that is to take out 
some links in the leg and foot and slacken or loosen the 
stiteh in order to get the length. By doing this he will re 
duce the weight but will get a sleazy looking hose, I fear 
Should he desire to retain the 


one solution for this and that is to use 


fabrie or stitch there is only 
finer yarn and ad 
Pa.) 


just the chain to suit the length. Oup KNiTrer 


Epitor Corton : 

I notice in “Knitting Kinks” 
wants to make a ladies’ hose, weig! 
mercerized, 220-needle, to igh 
without changing the length or the 

There is only one possible way 


by tension, and “P. T. E.” will 


have t 
sion of the machine to get it. 
I would advise loosening the top and calf n con 
You 
three ounces 


siderably, and. tightening the ankle and 


} 


appreciate the fact that reducing the weight 
on the dozen is not any more tl th 


than the machine will 


vary 
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in a five dozen weight, or what allowance is made for vari- 
ation. 

I suggest he try tightening the foot and ankle first, 
and get the top or hem and calf looser. He will find that 
this is about the only solution to lighten his fabric. The 
greatest portion of the hose is from the top of the hem to 
the ankle, and there is where the weight will have to be re- 
duced. Bos (CANnapA) 


Taking the “Curl” Out of Ladies’ Hose. 


Epitor CorrTon: 
Some months ago in “Knitting Kinks” a reader wanted 


to know how to eliminate the “eurl” in ladies’ hose to get 


away from waste in eutting off an inch or two before 
hemming. 
I assume he is running on what we eall “string” work, 


where the machine doesn’t stop but goes from one stocking 
right on to the next one. To overcome this trouble on this 
sort of work, if he will run a soft combed peeler yarn, re- 
verse twisted, as a sort of a division between the stockings, 
for about an inch or two, then when the girl euts the work 
apart, this reverse-twisted yarn will give a counter twist to 
the stocking and it will not eurl. A. S. R. (TENN.) 





Among the Knitting Milis. 


Triumph Hosiery Mills, Ine, Philadelphia, women’s 
seamless silk hosiery, has acquired quarters for establish- 
ing a branch plant, to be equipped with full fashioned ma- 
chines. 

George Bond & Co. have placed a contract for American 
built full fashioned hosiery machines for their plant in 
Sidney, Australia, where, it is expected, a heavy import 
duty on American hosiery will be in effect soon. It is un- 
derstood the machines will be shipped within a month or 
two. 

The Rosedale Knitting Co., Reading, Pa., women’s full 
fashioned silk hosiery, is building a two-story addition in 
which it is intended to install an additional 150 full fash- 
ioned machines. The present plant comprises 100 fiat ma- 
chines. 

Operating day and night on men’s full fashioned silk 
half hose, the Busy Bee Hosiery Mills, Reading, Pa., has 
arranged for an installation of full fashioned machines for 
women’s silk hosiery. 

The Allen Hosiery Co., Inec., Philadelphia, selling to re- 
tailers, has disposed of most of their machinery and dis- 
continued manufacturing for the retail trade. A concern 
by another name will comprise some of the Allen financial 
interests and sell to consumers direct. 

Alfred M. Cohen and William H. Heselton, experienced 
knitters, have formed a copartnership to trade as the 
Ogontz Manufacturing Co., in Philadelphia, to manufac- 
ture underwear cloth of artificial silk and fine count cotton 
yarn, for the manufacturing trade. They also will make 
knitted dress goods cloth and jersey cloth. 

Oakbrook Hosiery Mills, Ine., Reading, Pa., who last 
year added a number of full fashioned machines, have 
purchased a building in which additional equipment will be 
installed. The company has been declining orders because 
of a sold-up condition. 

It is understood the H. C. Aberle Co., full fashioned 
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hosiery for women, Philadelphia, will erect a building on o 
tract purchased recently, to be equipped with ful] fashion- 
ed machines. 

The Classy Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, women’s cot- 
ton underwear, is offering its complete ribbed underwear 
plant, intending, it is reported, to manufacture artificial 
silk underwear. 

Green Bay Knitting Mills at Green Bay, Wis., has been 
purchased by David 8S. White and two associates. They 
will manufacture knitted outer garments and specialties. 

It is reported that a hosiery mill is planned for Thomas- 
ville, N. C., by T. A corporation 
has been formed and the contract for the construction let. 


EK. Jennings and others. 


A new plant building is under construction at Salis- 
bury, N. C., for the Wallace Wilson Hosiery Company. 
This building fronts on Steele Street for 250 feet and ad- 
joins the main line of the Southern Railway. This com- 
pany is now operating in the annex of the Vance Cotton 
Mill, but the new plant building will allow them the space 
for the necessary enlargement they wish to make. Edward 
Scheck is the resident manager. 

Louise Knitting Mills Co., East Durham, N. C., is erect- 
50 x 140 feet to house the finish- 
as well as a part of the knitting 


ing a new brick building 
ing end of their business 
equipment. The company now operates a plant at Jones- 
boro, N. C., and it is planned to move the finishing ma- 
chinery from that plant at onee and later to move the 
knitting machinery to the new addition and close the Jones- 
boro mill, so it is reported. The epmpany manufactures 
cotton, mercerized and fiber silk hosiery. E. C. Stone, 
president and K. C. Stone, secretary and treasurer, are 
the active heads of the organization. 

Grey Hosiery Mills, Hendersonville, N. 
an addition 50 x 130 feet to be used as a dye house and 
finishing plant, according to reports, and this work is to 


C., are vo erect 


begin at once. 

The reported addition to the Ashe Hosiery Mills, that 
was mentioned here last month, is to consist of an addition 
to the main building 60 x 50 feet, two stories and base- 
ment, and a separate one-story dyehouse, 73 x 40 feet. J. J. 
Ashe is the president and active head of the company. 

Nebel Knitting Co., Charlotte, N. 
for a building 46 x 120 feet, which, when completed, will 
be equipped for the manufacture of silk hosiery. 

Parks Hosiery Mills, Ine., Asheboro, N. C., 
erecting a two-story brick building 62 x 163 feet, expect to 
be able to install machinery some time this month. 


C., have contracted 


who are 


It is announced that the Athens (Tenn.) Hosiery Mills 
are to build an addition to the present plant in order to 
facilitate the handling of the output. No additional knit- 
ting equipment will be added, it is stated. 

Ayeock Hosiery Mills, South Pittsburg, Tenn., has leas. 
ed space in Huntsville, Ala., where they will install 160 
knitting machines removed from the South Pittsburg plant 
and replace these with machines of another type in the 
main mill. The Huntsville plant will be known as the Ay- 
cock Hosiery Mills No. 3. 

The Carter-Collier Co., Barnesville, Ga., are to install 
a new bleachery in connection with their knitting mill at 
Barnesville. Contract for machinery and material has been. 
let and work is reported to be progressing rapidly. 
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in mills, both on 
stairs and on the 
level, are respon- 
sible for a very 
high percentage 
of fatalities and 
of lost time 
claims. One fa- 
tality in the 
course of a year 
results in a big 
increase in com- 
pensation insur- 
ance. The loss 
of trained work- 
men even for a 
day slows up 
production. 
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NE of the largest producers of fine fabrics 
O in the South has equipped looms, winders, 
spinning frames, in fact, nearly every machine 
in the mill with 

Rhoads Tannate Leather Belting 

On some drives they use Watershed Tannate 

Tannate built waterproof—the best belting 
the Rhoads’ Factory produces. 

If this concern finds it worthwhile to use 
Tannate so extensively, should it not prove 
profitable in your mill? 

With Tannate you buy dependable belt ser- 
vice backed by the Rhoads’ Guarantee. 


J. E RHOADS & SONS 


PHILADELPHIA: 29 N. Sixth St. CHICAGO: 316 W. Randolph St 
NEW YORK: 96 Beekman St. ATLANTA: 67 S. Forsyth St. 
Factory and Tannery: WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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MAKE WALKWAYS SAFE 


American Abrasive Metals Co., 50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


ATLANTA, GA.: BEAULLIEU & APPLEWHITE CO. 
Citizens and Southern Bank Bldg. 
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MAIN OFFICES 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Paying Dividends 
With Plants and Trees 


EW mill owners and superintendents real- 

ize that employees are inspired to better 
work by congenial surroundings. Indoors, by 
light and ventilation; outdoors, by green lawns, 
bright flowers and spreading shade _ trees. 
“Seconds” are cut to a minimum; “firsts” are 
increased in quantity and quality—and your 
dividends grow. 


Chariette, N. C. New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Manchester, Eng. 


GREEN, HAMILTON & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


COTTON, COTTON WASTE 
AND LINTERS 


Commission Agents for 
Cotton Mill Waste 


916 JOHNSTON BLDG. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Howard-Hickory Planting Service 


Pe 


NO DRY TRANSFER 
COULD DO MORE 


The best Dry Transfer with the best : 
service at the best price. 

A combination to your advantage and 
upon which we welcome a comparison. 


CONTINENTAL TRADEMARK CO. 


151 EAST 126 ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


will give you ideas about your mill’s surround- 
ings. Our representative will make sugges- 
tions, submit plans, and cost. Upon accept- 
ance of the plans, the trees, shrubs, evergreens, 
or other needed material will be shipped as 
soon as the season permits. If you desire, our 
planting gang will set them in the ground. A 
one-year guarantee goes with every Howard- 
Hickory job. Write us for an appointment. 


The Howard-Hickory Co. 


Hickory, N. C. 
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It is possible now to record that for the past month, as 
reported here, the Philadelphia cotton yarn market has 
shown a definite improvement. It apparently has shaken 
off the lethargy with which it has been cloaked, and pur- 
poses bigger and better things. Evidences of this condi- 
tion presented themselves first during the latter part of 
February, and March arrived to find the market on an up- 
ward trend toward health and higher rates for the spinners. 

Principally the improvement experienced has been the 
ability of dealers and spinners to elevate price rates to a 
level more nearly in keeping with their definition of re- 
placement values. Most all of the yarns handled in this 
market evidenced much better health over the period cover- 
ed in this report, as the middle of March found increased 
rates throughout the list. 

As example of this, 20s/2 warps were quoted on March 
13th at 45 cents, which was two and a half cents higher 
than the rate a month or so prior to that date. 26s carded 
yarns for hosiery showed a similar improvement, rising to 
a level of 46 cents on Friday, March 13th. Other represent- 
ative counts were elevated similarly, with increases ranging 
from a half a cent on some of the harder numbers to two 
and three cents for the more popular. 

Quite naturally the betterment of conditions in yarns 
resulted very largely from the increased values of raw 
cotton in both New York and the South. The staple dur- 
ing this period has been mounting steadily upward to bet- 
ter rates, and yarns have followed suit. 

This, however, has not been the sole impetus of the ac- 
tivity in yarn rates. Spinners, now united and fortified 
from the standpoint of organization, and guided by experi- 
ence in the recent past, seem to have taken a more positive 
stand than ever before for replacement rates. The South- 
ern Yarn Spinners’ Association, through their efforts, ap- 
parently have secured more recognition of the spinners’ 
angle than has heretofore been the case. 

Spinners were willing, it seemed, to hold yarns for 
prices approximateing their quotations. Some of course ac- 
cepted business for immediate shipment at prices under 
the general run, while others were not interested in business 
under two months delivery. 

The general effect of all this was to awaken a new in- 
terest on the part of the yarn consumer. Carded knitting 
yarns first came in for attention, and other lines followed. 
The conditions in the yarn market were aided in their con- 
versional efforts by changed conditions in yarn using fields, 
where better business and more orders were reported in 
certain lines. 

In fact it now appears that the market, after irregular- 
ities have been smoothed out and conditions equalized, is in 
a better fundamental condition than has been the ease for 
some time. There is always the possibility of intemperance 
on the part of either side, but nothing serious is feared 
from excessive indulgence if caution and business sanity 
are exercised. 

Spinners are being urged to curtail their production, 
and report at this writing is to the ,effect that the Gas- 
tonia section now has instituted a 25 per cent reduction 
in operations. It is argued that the spinner, through wise 


curtailment methods, can at once reduce the increasing 
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price of cotton, and at the same time bring abgut better 
prices for his yarn. 
Stocks in the market and at the mills, it is believed, are 
now practically non-existent. 
Following are quotations on the Philadelphia market op 
Mareh 17: 
Single Skeins 


4s to 8s peewres 39 10s 40 
12s sicbuaeams 40% 14s 41% 
16s : Disiaia ieee ee 20s... 43% 
24s : a dee 26s 47 
30s. mie . 49 
Single Warps. 

8s ais ----40% ROO. 5% ..41% 
SOM xia Nive Ria ob ak -42 BUEN bin 025 ..-42% 
Gn... es rere 20s8.. .44% @45 
268 ey 48% BOG. csscecs .50 

_ | Sper Pere 58 


Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins. 


8s and 9s 8-4 slacks . cne%e tne 40% 
8s 3-4 hard white warp twist ae pata ee 
8s and 9s 8-4 tinged tube are eer aks see 
8s 3-4 hard twist waste sie aacato ee 3 | 

Two-Ply Skeins 

8s.. : we) 10s.. Sa ia iataie, a 

| RR an 41% 14s.. cin wal ararees Rae 

] ee 43 20s ccrccces sO 
ae nia oln am -.2-47% en hats & etnies ee Gas 48 
PRs ii ward 19% aes OSG aa eae ak 57@58 

Two-Ply Warps 

PO eee somal LOR. as 41% @42 
Ree ..42% | 14s .43 
i eee ee ; ..44 20s . 45 
as 6 a0.0.0'0 Pee 26s .-49 
A peer Cre 50 40s . 59 

Frame Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 

Se eee ee ..38% | 10s binge 
Re ta Ce ee 40% | 14s 41 
—_. SS Se aia ‘nae 18s ; 42% 
Es o00s beset sete wi 43 22s 43% 
BOSsansssse0echuebe 44% 26s ...45% 
ng CERRO ET Tee 48 40s ee > 
30s double carded....50 30s tying-in ee § 

Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins and Warps. 

OS fe 166. .cccseces 55 | 20s vase ee 
DUR seins abs ote ee oe 63 308 iasaee 
MeN ark olka Mates eee 75 50s sw eeu 
60s 5 PR eae 85 @90 70s 90 @$1.00 
WONSax ns eae ae ue $1.10@$1.15 

Single Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 

RRs sacs ese canes 46S 50 a, ae Trine tn 62 
i, LERNER EET LORI Ce 53 DE sos bas < sean wae 63 
SOG iccanuaSves cere < 57 ie AROS | 

Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
tT a wis tort ..44 12s.. 7 is 
oT ee ime S . -46 16s.. ; rere | 

See a .48 20s8.. ae oe 
ar nok lata ee 26s.. wie rere: S| 
Pe ee 53 Ss ee ae 60 

Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 

10s.. rer ree 12s. Ctoverrer. 
ee a. 2 rer 16s.. ; . er, 
18s.. oes ae 20s. . a 
226... ane iow ae Dea wie Manis Waeewe ce 62 
SEES aR RCE reac 63 30s. 7 ices 
PT err eee 67 38s.. 2 Jone 
A pene 72 


The Mathieson Alkali Works, Incorporated, announce 
on March 21st the removal of its general offices from 25 
West 43rd Street to 250 Park Avenue (at 46th Street), 
New York City. The building at 250 Park Avenue was re- 
cently completed and oceupies the block bounded by Park 
and Vanderbilt Avenues and 46th and 47th Streets. The 
new offices of the company are much larger, and provide 
better facilities for the efficient handling of their expand- 
ing business. 


Southern Railway System have issued their 1925 textile 
directory giving interesting information relative to textile 
plants located along their lines. The directory lists 1,015 
operating 13,006,246 spindles, 257,445 looms, and 
43,475 knitting machines located at points served by these 
lines. Other information of a general nature pertaining to 
the southern textile industry also is given. 


plants 
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Are You Getting Maximum 
Efficiency from Your Looms? 


HE use of Universal Rewound Filling results in a big 
reduction in doffing time and proportionate increases 
in locm production, 


In every mill, where this process has been installed, 

the tremendous reduction in waste, the improved 
quality of fabric and weave room economy have won for Universal 
Rewound Filling the enthusiastic endorsement of mill officials. 


Remember, we can prove that the total saving in every case offsets 


the cost of preparation. 


It costs you nothing to learn what Universal Winding can do for 
your mill, and you are in no way obligated by asking us to sub- 


mit facts and figures. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


Providence. Philadelphia 
T 
New York BOSTON Charlotte, 
Chicago. Montreal and Hamilton, Canada Utica, 


Depots AND Orrices At MANCHESTER AND Paris 


This mark or 
vice 1s placé 1 on | niver 
Winding Machines, and sign 
fies that every det of desi 
and onstruction, 
ounce of materia 
building of the 

to the high standar« 


ce always 


-_ 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
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. 7 HE Dutch boy of story book legend stopped the leak in 
the dyke by the simple expedient of thrusting in his arm. 
He knew that leaks were dangerous. 


Mill leaks are dangerous to profits. They are easily and quickly 
stopped by filling your machines with Excelsior-Torrington 
Latch Needles. 


The Torrington Company pioneered in the construction of 
Latch Needles of unvarying uniformity, smoothness, temper 
and correct construction. They have maintained this leader- 
ship in the past and will maintain it in the future. 


Today, Excelsior-Torrington Latch Needles are a guarantee 
to knit goods manufacturers of quality fabrics, unusally free 
from “‘seconds”-—they are a guarantee of a reduction in needle 
costs through carefully built-in strength. 


NIN Ce 
Est. 1866 


The TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn, USA. 


BRANCHES: FACTORIES AT: 


MANUFACTURERS SUPPLIES CO. Cc. B. BARKER & CO., LTD. LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS TORRINGTON, CONN 

CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 140-144 W. 22ND STREET 964 CALLE BELGRANO UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BUENOS AIRES COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
AACHEN GERMANY 
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The Knit Goods Market 


The knit goods trades present a mixed situation. Con 
ditions among manufacturers are at variance with those in 
which mill agents and commission merchants are the actors. 
Demand for goods is reflected in continued activity in mills. 
There had been a piling up of late orders, which necessi- 
tated overtime operation of many plants, notably in hosiery. 
While these are keeping mills running, sellers in the pri- 
mary market are having comparatively little new business, 
waiting for a second flow of orders for deliveries for the 
late spring and early summer months. Distributors are 
sticking pretty close to their policy of doing business with 
stocks in mills or in transit, and those who contract for 
seasonal goods, other than for fall and winter, are the ex- 
ception. 

The better gauge of the hosiery market is supplied by 
conditions as they exist among manufacturers, pressed as 
they are for deliveries, while operating to capacity, in 
numbers of instances. There has been much of anticipating 
delivery, and, as many jobbers bought too sparingly for 
current distribution there is considerable of reordering, for- 
What has 


something to 


merly referred to as duplicate business. been 


lacking is new business in average lines 
earry assurance that mills which have been running day 
and night may be kept in operation for at least single 
shift full time. With the end of March there were indica- 
tions that unless buyers soon operate more freely it will 
be expedient to reduce work time schedules in some quar 
ters. 

Thre was noted a slowing down last month as mills 
reached the point of completion of orders on their books 
Several were idle, while their shipping department force 
was kept at work into the night. All manufacturers seem- 
ed to be aiming to give no merchant opportunity to cancel 
an order or reject goods on the pretext of overdue ship- 
ments. There has been a letdown in cancellations, but it 
was not overlooked that, with the raw material markets un 
settled and additional novelties coming out from day to 
day, chronic cancellors might readily find a pretext for 
repudiating a contract, in the event the market went against 
them ever so slightly. So with manufacturers the first 
thing was to make safe the orders already booked and 
trust to accumulating demand for new ones. 

Women’s full fashioned silk hosiery is sharing honors 
with a wide range of novelty stockings in a variety of fab- 
ric, in the matter of volume of business for immediate dis- 


Silk lines have been sold further ahead, it seems, 


tribution. 
than any other staples, and some business that was offered 
last month was declined by two large Pennsylvania mills— 
one in Philadelphia; the other in Reading. The mill in 
for 3,000 
dozens a month for four months, if the buyer would ask for 
The Reading establishment would 


Philadelphia was willing to negotiate a coxtract 


no shipment before July. 
not consider either of two large orders, deliveries not speci 
fied when the business was offered. 

The Oakbrook Hosiery Mills, Reading, which early in 
the year had sold up to April, appears to be filled up with 
orders for the current three months, and announces addi- 
tional full fashioned machines will be installed. Another 
full fashioned mill in Reading, the Rosedale, was unable 
to make its February and March deliveries in a manner 


aticfaan - ; } } ’ 
Satisfactory to jobbe rs, and also en the 


lant 


S North 


seemed that nearly all the full fashioned mi 


South, and in the Central West as well, ‘re in about the 


to deliveri é those I 2a LO. In 


noveities this wi 


same plight as 


of the flood of 


view 


somewhat 


amazing, and held to be evidencing 


How 


hosiery of the better types. 


tinue is conjectural, but there 


early slowing down in 
Production of chiffon hosiery 
tailed by not a few manufacturers 


on the sheer. It was a 


que stion 


+} } + lA 
the shorter skirt would regard the 


companion 


piece. A 


skirt would eall for 


knitted with silk 
ard length of silk boot 


that demand for 


mercer 


show some deeline, to be 


use of the all-over silk les 


business for silk hosiery 


he multiplicity of novelties 


What gives promise of a 


} L-> 4 ] 
the Knee length silk stocking tor 


women, 


out as seamless, but now coming along 


fashioned 


The knee length stocking was intended as a summé r resort 


special, with no thought 


on the part ol its originator that 


it would last into winter. It was widelv advertised to job 


bers and retailers and caught the trade, with the result some 


of the leading jobbers have placed substantial 


orders for 
spot and nearby deliveries. It is knitted so tight at the 


narrow, striped hem that it is self-supporting, but 


! 
women preter to wear, aS an ornament rather than as a 


Some 


ished 


necessity, some fancy design of garter fin at the side 
with a bow or some other arrangement of 


Neither the knee 


fetching novelties 


rippon. 


4 vf 


length stocking nor many of the 


have been much seen on the street in 


the Middle and Far 


fads are being accorded a reception that augurs 


eastern cities, but it is stated that in 
West the 


for their popularity generally, and the prediction is heard 


in quarters where future style can be pretty well forecast, 


+ lL; | 
stockings for women will be 


that the three-quarter length 


in as strong favor as the seven-eighth r misses, and have 


as long an existence as a fad. ‘ver that may be, it 


would not be likely to pass out decreed that 


longer skirts shall be worn. Such ght help it 


practice, with 


An argument in its favor is the 


’ 


women, of wearing the stockin 


many 
warrent for the rolled top, it is eon 


justification for the three-quarter 


to be rolled for leaving a distinct 


tween the upper and nether thir 
For the woman who prefers 


might hesitate to wear it with me 


the abbreviated garment still m: 


Philadelphia manufacturer has introduced full fashioned 
] 


10se with a top of natural and in combina 


tion, thus earrying the luster of silk to the upper extremity 


The top is knitted on latch needle machines, opened at the 


back and bar-topped on to the natural silk leg. While this 





658 


method of construction adds one more operation, there is a 
corresponding lessening of cost, in the more speedy knitting 
of the top and increasing the leg production on the flat 
machines. Some union knitters put in a claim for the same 
wage per dozen as for the full length full fashioned leg, but 


it is understood this was not allowed. 

While there is sufficient demand for hosiery in plain, 
light colors to keep both spring and latch needle equipment 
well employed, in a general way, it is believed that the pop- 
ularity of pattern stockings is affecting adversely the 
market for spring needle goods, which also seem likely to 
be feeling a sharper competition with full fashioned, since 
by reducing the number of strands to eight or nine, price 
has been brought down to about what was the popular fig- 
ure for the spring needle. Recently a Philadelphia manu- 
facturer using Pigeon machines reduced his price to a level 
that enables retailers to put the spring needle stocking over 
the counter at a dollar a pair. But not many mills would 
be willing to sell on so close a margin as that on which this 
one was working, and a more nearly adequate price at the 
factory would call for at least $1.25 in the retail store, a 
fashioned 


price within 25 cents of considerable full 


what 
hosiery in medium weight is sold at. 

Women’s latch needle silk hosiery in the better grades, 
to sell at a dollar a pair, appears to be in a very strong 
Several mills specializing in such a stocking are 


position. 
One manufacturer of latch 


running full and sold ahead. 
needle hosiery says needle makers have so improved their 
product that he is to turn off a better stocking, at no great- 
er cost. It is his opinion that with the type of needle he is 
using it is possible to so produce a circular knit stocking 
that it might confuse the average buyer assumed to be able 
to differentiate between the spring and latch needle prod- 
uct. 

It is the conviction of some primary market observers 
that there is lessened use of natural and artificial silk in 
combination as one outcome of the craze for novelties; that 
between popular pattern stockings in mercerized and in 
all-artificial and the higher priced in full fashioned silk, 
there is little to be gained by a mixture of the two fibers. 
It appears most of the spring needle hosiery is in plain 
colors, and that this is one type of stocking in which it is 
expedient to combine tram and artificial silk. A manufac- 
turer is doing this effectually with a line of hosiery in 
printed patterns. He could not exact a profit on his silk 
product, so twists fiber and tram and gets the equivalent of 
an eight strand. He turns it over to a hosiery printer, in 
the city, and the printer does the rest; and the mill, accord- 
ing to an executive, is running full tilt, selling the output 
and having a substantial margin of profit. 

After a somewhat protracted lull during the spurt in 
natural silk hosiery, women’s fine gauge artificial silk goods 
are coming strong to the front. It appears that numbers 
of mills curtailed production or made up goods only on 
order for nearby deliveries while there was doubt as to 
what price changes would be made by the producers of 
rayon. Now that the matter of price is history, these same 
manufacturers can go ahead with a greater degree of con- 
fidence. Meanwhile, stocks among dealers dwindled, and 
inquiries are coming through in a manner indicating con- 
siderable interest, with some fair size orders being placed 
for April and May. 

Some of the smaller mills, which do not have contracts 
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with the producers of artificial silk yarn and therefore must 
depend on second hands for supplies, complain they have 
difficulty in getting it promptly, and at times must pay 
what they regard a fancy premium for immediate deliveries. 
But they are not alone in this respect, as there are manu- 
facturers who contracted and to whom the producing com- 
panies are allotting shipments. So there is the possibility 
artificial silk hosiery may not be turned off in sufficient 
volume to meet the jobber hand-to-mouth demand. There 
are reports of mild advances by a few manufacturers, and 
unless they get yarn more freely, mills will be in position 
to exact increases. 

The artificial silk hosiery market seems to have been 
bolstered by increases in exports, amounting in January 
to 130,982 dozen pairs, which was about 60,000 more than 
the monthly average last year and compares with 78,738 


dozens in December. But there enters the question of the 
tariff which it is proposed shall be put on American ho- 
siery imported into Australia and possibly other countries 
under the British flag. Of the total 


England, Australia and Canada took 45 per cent, in com 


exports last year, 
parison with 35 per cent in 1923. 

It is not denied that an import duty on American ho 
siery might have a somewhat disastrous effect on at least 
Probably silk, arti- 


would suffer, as complaint is 


one‘division of the hosiery industry. 
ficial and cotton hosiery 
made in the countries where tariff is being advocated that 
“hosiery from the United States is being dumped” there 
In this connection it may be significant that one very im 
portant concern in Australia has contracted for American 
built knitting machines, a large shipment of which is to go 
out very soon. 

Mercerized hosiery in fancy stitch for women is in brisk 
demand, but there continues restricted call for the plain 
types and prices rule low. There is apparently no letdown 
in interest in what is described as the pineapple or cross- 
rib stitch, probably leading in popularity, for women’s and 
misses’. For the next season, several mills are planning to 
Women’s popular price 
hosiery of this construction is scarce. It is felt in the trade 
least 


show infants’ socks in this stitch. 
that the pineapple is good for at another season or 
two and that it may take rank along with the plain and 
derby ribs. 

At the moment there is some inquiry for the alligator, or 
tuck stitch stocking in mercerized, for With the 
tuck stitch knitted around the leg only, the stocking is, 


women. 
in a way, a semi-duplication of the pineapple, with the 
vertical rib effect omitted. A southern mill several weeks 
ago advanced its price 15 cents a dozen for the alligator 
stitch stocking, being well sold ahead at the time and orders 
accumulating. With certain improvements that are con- 
templated it seems likely the pineapple stitch hosiery may 
have a bit of breezy competition. 

Some of the old-time manufacturers of plain silk ho- 
siery approach the novelty proposition with much timidity, 
and numbers declare they will continue making silk staples 
exclusively, taking the position they always will be wel- 
come, while most of the fancies will drop out. One impor- 
tant mill in Reading, making both full fashioned and seam- 
less goods, is reported to have taken orders, on first show- 
ing, for 60,000 dozens of circular knitted silk stockings 
with an outstanding horizontal stripe and vertical shadow 
stripes. This is a somewhat subdued sports line, bordering 
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so closely on the chaste that it is certain to make a strong 
appeal to an important element of the consuming public. 
It is designed to retail at $1.50 a pair. 

The wider range of novelties is seen in half hose. Strip- 
ed and pattern socks to sell at 50 cents to a dollar a pair 
are in exceptionally strong demand for spring and summer 
and many orders that are offered cannot be accepted for 
the deliveries specified, although mills are working to capac- 
ity overtime. While few manufacturers are making up 
novelty half hose for stock, it is a foregone conclusion there 
will be accumulations of some of the less fetching types, to 
be sacrificed later. Merchants do not buy heavily, they 
too being skeptical of pattern hosiery as a lasting propos! 
tion. But to date there is an outlet for almost anything in 
the novelty line, provided it gets the imprimus of the pri- 
mary market interests. An upstate Pennsylvania mill 
brought out an innovation in stripes, but the selling agent 
turned it down as lacking life and priced too high as a half 
dollar retailer and not adapted to a higher price range. 
One of the larger eoncerns selling to consumers direct, 
through house-to-house canvassers, is specializing in striped 
half hose, while carrying a dollar line of seamless silk 
staples. 

The door-to-door specialty salesmen are building up as 
large a business in half hose as had been established in 
women’s silk, and some mills which are going over the 
heads of jobbers and retailers and are supplying direct 
A few distrib- 


ute through this channel as well as using jobbers and re- 


sellers seem to be kept steadily employed. 


tailers for an outlet, and these are among the very busy 
establishments. A Philadelphia manufacturer quite recent- 
ly arranged for selling its entire output to a direct seller. 
One in Reading is supplying canvassers, besides doing some 
business with established retailers. 

While numbers of jobber mills making men’s and wom- 
en’s novelties are being pushed for deliveries, those dis- 
tributing through retailers direct and concerns that buy 
for the door-to-door trade are, as a class, the better situated 
The Cadet 


Knitting Co., Philadelphia, is known to have declined orders 


in the matter of steady volume of business. 


amounting to more than $30,000 since the first of the year, 
simply because it could take no new accounts. The run is, 
mainly, on the company’s patented stocking for women. It 
has had the 


as a result of having instituted suit against the H. C. Aberle 


benefit of considerable effective advertising 
Co. and Julius Kayser Co. for alleged infringement. Both 
defendants deny the allegation, contending the form of 
construction assumed to be covered by patent was not pat- 
entable. The Miller Hosiery Co., Reading, recently found 
it necessary to keep the plant running until 10 o’clock 
nights. The company sells to retailers. 

The largest direct-to-retailer mill making half hose ex- 
clusively is equipping a considerable part of the plant for 
making novelty socks, to be put on the market in the Fall. 
An even larger mill, selling to jobbers, also is attaching 
novelty devices to many of the circu'ar machines devoted to 
women’s silk hosiery. Little is heard of expansion among 
mills adhering to staples other than silk. On the other 
hand, there are well founded reports of a slowing down, 
and it was believed that not a few working overtime will be 
fortunate if during a part of the summer they have enough 
business to employ them half time. 


It appears there has been excess production of plain 
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mercerized hosiery in men’s, women’s and children’s lines, 
judging from low prices that occasionally are quoted. There 
was offered last 176 full halt 


hose, with single sole, at $1.35 a dozen to jobbers, compar- 


month needle mercerized 


ing with $1.55 for 220 needle double sole mercerized -with 
combed top, sold from stock. 


What was intended to be a novelty sock for men is of 


fered to jobbers at a dollar a dozen. The f 


stocking 1s 0 
earded yarn, of course, knitted on 144 needle machines, and 
has the sewed toe. It carries a clumsy attempt at 
is doubted, would be 


Another 


stocking made on 84 needle 


clocking, which, it 


first laundering. extreme 


ness to workmen’s socks 


order, and probably no 
color distribution. It 
door life, w! en 
was getting $1.5 
a dozen. 

Juvenile 
Jobbers poug 
late, in man 
facturers seems lik 
of a large reorder business 
top seven-eighth lengths and 
phia sock manufacturer has, 
clined as much business as would « 
son’s run for some of the smaller mills, and last 
accepting no orders ealling for delivery before July. 
mill 


Conditions with this establishment are not typical of those 


several months ago installed additional equipment 


prevailing generally, however. It was 


lortunate in 


ing out new fetching patterns in mercerized and art 
silk. 

Of the hosiery market generally, it may be said: Mills 
are busy with the completion of old orders and repeats, but 


it is difficult to get new business in worthwhile volume, ex 
cept for spot novelties. The sit 
is reflected in the average buyer 


got in novelties for at onee 


Underwear. 


Trading in men’s and women’s pla 
seems to be on the between-seasons ort 


1] 


comparatively few mills whose lines 


some distinctive feature, manufacturers 
have not been deluged with orders. Jol 
operating with less hesitaney than last 
son because prices are lower and cotton i 
there has not been that volume contracting 
for. Some little business is passing rig 
enough to give to the market the appe 
that ought to be witnessed, in view of 
buying. There is no intimation that jobbers 
reduction in prices, but several have said, “We will be al 
to buy as advantageously in August as in the spring.” 
Some few jobbing houses had not, last month, placed 


their initial orders for winter weights. While who 


some, 


did, have increased the quantities, it cannot be said there 


The 


ir lines well in 


has been any duplicate business. southern group of 
: I 


mills which opened th advance of mills in 
the North and have so'd rather freely for deliveries as late 
as June, have had inquiries that seem to indicate jobbers 


have heard from retailers and already see a need for addi- 
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tional goods. So, while the market is quiet and has been 
for some weeks, there is an encouraging outlook for late 
business. 

A very large majority of the retailers will take in no 
winter underwear until after the end of summer, and not 
Their 


specifications, jobbers believe, will be filed very late, except 


many have gone beyond the placing of open orders. 


mn the Northwest, where fall business always has an early 
beginning. Jobbers look for the usual retailer demand, and 
it is a common prediction mill sales this year will run ahead 
of those in 1924. But thus far it has been the policy of 
the conservative jobbing house to make no commitments for 
underwear that can as well be deferred. Jobbers are not 
putting into stock very much that cannot be counted on as 


Whether 


mills will accumulate goods or pursue the jobber’s waiting 


certain to be moved to retailers by September. 


policy remains to be determined. 

A well known northern manufacturer is strongly of the 
opinion that it would be the part of wisdom to not push 
sales for nearby deliveries simply for keeping plants ope- 
rating at capacity; that more is to be gained by slowing 
down so long as buyers show little or no interest, and profit 
by the activity that must develop when jobbers see a real 
need for goods and find, perhaps, that mill stocks are de- 
pleted. By curtailing production now and accepting no 
orders for deliveries before July, it is contended, manufac- 
turers would be in a better position in the third quarter of 
the year. Unless they put goods in stock, it is held, few 
would be justified in full time operation now, and to main- 
tain this stage it might be necessary to engage competitive 
selling, with the result much of the winter requirements 
would be sold down low and mills left with a slack situation 
later. 

To last month the season for light weight knitted under- 
wear was disappointing. Repeat orders were coming through 
steadily, but many of these were simply for filling in, and 
case lots and less were common. That jobbers were buying 
80 conservatively for additions to their stocks was taken to 
indicate that retailers had been operating even more cau- 
tiously than last year, when conditions were bad enough. 
Jobbers themselves predict a last hour business for both 
mill and distributor. They say they find dealers, except in 
the West, loath to put goods in stock in advance of the call 
for them, and that as they have gotten through fairly well 
in the past by having the manufacturer and jobber carry 
stock for them, they will not be likely to buy ahead of a 
few weeks requirements. 

From all reports, it appears that the better types of 
men’s ribbed underwear is in the better call, while sub- 
standard lines and bal briggans generally are lagging. This 
may be due to a strong belief that nainsook athletie suits 
are gaining ground at the expense of the knitted. The use 
silk the 


sewed a fetchiness that may be expected to seore heavily, 


of artificial for striping has given to eut-and 


if it is not already doing so. But manufacturers of nain 


sooks also report dealers buying ultra-cautiously, so that it 
is not altogether the type of garment that is the factor in 


the slowness of the market More than anything, prob 


ably, is the disappointment over the failure of the boom, 
fully 


heralded last vear for the current season, to mate 


rialize. 
The falling off in business in women’s cotton underwear 


is readily accounted for, in the swing to silk and artificial 





silk. 


seller with the house-to-house canvassers. 


Garments of the lustrous gauzy fabric are a prime 
Comparatively 
little business in this class of goods passes through job- 
bers, some of whom say they cannot handle it profitably; 
that it is something that better can be sold direct to retail- 
ers. Clift & Goodrich, mill agents, New York, however, 
have sold considerable of the artificial silk stuff to jobbers 
One of their lines ts made by Harcher & Annable, who re- 
cently engaged in business as manufacturers in Philadel 
phia. They sampled with a number of lines brought out 
in December and concentrated on two that seemed most 
promising. They have found it necessary to add more 
equipment. Another concern, the Ogontz Manufacturing 
Co., established in Philadelphia this year, is making arti- 
ficial silk cloth and selling it to underwear manufacturers. 

As with nainsook underwear, a person with small capita) 
and a loft room big enough to house a few sewing machines 
ean buy cloth and engage as a manufacturer. Hundreds 
have sprung up and more are coming. They operate under 
a low overhead and at the start are content with a margin 
of profit equivalent to a knitter’s wage. They are a thorn 
in the side of the big manufacturer with large capital in 
vestment and a fully equipped mill, but they are popular- 
izing types of underwear that cut into the sales of the 
knitted. 

But for golf and a few other outdoor sports, it appears, 
trading in sweaters would be at a very low stage, and it 
cannot be said that there is any overtaxing of mills, even 
at that. Manufacturers of golf sweaters who also knit 
stockings, scarfs and caps to match, are having a fairly 
good run of orders, all for at once, and there is some in 
terest in the cricket designs and a few other novelties for 
spring and summer. 

Manufacturers in position to offer attractive prices and 
terms are able to get some business in staples for fall and 
winter, but the bulk of the orders will be placed late. Bath- 
ing suits are in a perhaps better situation than sweaters, 
but mills are waiting for more cheering reports from job- 
bers and retailers than those which have been reaching them. 

Manufacturers using worsted yarns are in a dilemma. 
Refusing to buy after spinners had advanced their prices 
on higher wool, they were left with short supplies, and in 
March, with yarn prices slipping on the weakness in the 
British wool markets, They would take in some yarn at 
the lower prices if they were getting a fair response from 
the knitted outerwear distributing trade. As a matter of 
fact, it is realized the situation would be a healthier one for 
them if prices remain where they are, as orders invariably 
seem dangerous in a period of decline in the raw material 
markets. 


Shade cards on Xylene Milling Orange R are being 
mailed to the trade by Sandoz Chemical Works, Ine. The 
universal fastness of this shade, it is stated, meets the par 
ticular requirements of wool, silk, gloria .and half wool 
and half silk fabries, the color being likewise suitable for 
for cotton and viscose threads are left 


effect threads, 


white. 


A new sales division, to be known as Southern Lamp 
Division, National Lamp Works of General Electric Co.,, 
has been opened in Atlanta, Ga,, along with similar new 
divisions at Kansas City and Minneapolis, better to serve 


the rapidly growing lamp territories, it is announced, 














